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| The Andependent. 


BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 





Some flowers bear violet on their bosoms, and 
some blue ; 
Some love a hue 
More tender, and you know 
Some are as white as snow. 
If all the colors slept upon one breast, 
Our eyes would ask for rest. 


Some birds have gifts of song ; 

Others of wings so strong 
They rule as kings; some going by 
Flush Nature’s breast with crimson dye, 

Or blue, or gold ; and some 

With just a chirp of gladness come. 
If all birds’ wings were strong or red, 
Or all birds’ songs said 

Each to each the same, on hills, through vales 
below, 
There would be tears, I know. 


Some human lips part singing, some with cries ; 
Some spirits weep, or smile from out the eyes; 
Some eyes are blind. 
Some hands are strong to loose or bind, 
And some but cling ; 
Some spirits are so strong of wing, 
With such a sweet control 
Reaching from soul to soul ; 
And others never try 
To rise and fly, 
If all lips sung or cried, 
Or wings of spirits tried 
The same broad flight, 
Lips would fade white. 


Gifts are divided. Some hands hold 
A weight of gold; 
Some just a child ; 
Some, acres where the sun hath smiled, 
God never made 
Ahand without a gift—though gifts do fade— 
And some #0 many hold that they forget 
The gift God-set 
High toward the throne, and so 
Bend down too low. 
Summit, N. J. 
me 
THE SKEPTIC’S PRAYER. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


O Gop whatever, if ever, thou be, 
Unknown, if not unknowing, to thee, 
Creator, if not the creature of me, 
My Father, or offspring, whatever thon be, 
If thou hast approach and can’st listen to me, 
I come to request, if thou answer’st a plea, 
That what thou would’st have me to think or to 
do, 

Thou’lt give me the proof to see that it’s true 
And give me the will to carry it through, 
Or give me the right to see for myself, 
With power sufficient to do what is best ; 
Or, failing in this, to pardon me through ; 
Whatever I think, whatever I do. 

Curcaco, ILv. 





COME UNTO ME. 


BY THOMAS BILL, 





D.D. 


Tae night was dark ; the winds were high, 
Which landward drove the roaring sea ; 
I knew a rocky coast was nigh ; 
I saw not how from death to flee. 
Then, mid the gloom, I heard a voice : 


‘Come unto me,” it sweetly said. 
At first, scarce 





No form was seen the waters o’er ; 
Yet once again that voice I heard, 
Sweet sounding o’er the breakers’ roar. 
Then I obeyed the sovereign word. 


When lo! a gleaming path appeared, 
Leading within a sheltered bay ; 


With desperate strength my course I steered, 
To keep that strait and narrow way. 

Then soon behind the rocks, at ease, 
The Hand which placed them there I blessed ; 


Thus shielding me from stormy seas, 
Thus letting me securely rest, 


Should e’er again the storm grow wild 
And dangers gather round my way, 

T'll hearken for those accents mild, 

‘Come unto me,” and will obey. 


PortTLanD, ME. 
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A DIVINE OR SIMIAN ORIGIN, 
WHICH? 


BY PROF. HERMAN LINCOLN, D.D, 








Evotvution is a biblical doctrine. It is 
taught alike by Moses and Jesus, by Paul 
and John. The first chapter of Genesis rec- 
ognizes progress from chaotic matter to a 
perfected cosmos, from inorganic forms to 
man. Jesus teaches that in grace, as in 
Nature, life goes forward from the seed to 
the blade and the ear, and the full 
corn in the ear. Paul exults in the 
development of the race, by a divine plan, 
from the first to the second Adam, from 
the natural tothe spiritual man. John un- 
rolls the panorama of historyfrom Hden 
to the New Jerusalem, from the solitude of 
the garden to the teeming life of the City 
of God. The evolution taughtin the Bible is 
more intelligible than the scheme of Lucre- 
tius or Herbert Spencer, and more rational 
than that of Lamarck or Darwin. 

It is still an open question of exegesis, 
Is Darwin’s theory of the origin of man 
from a simian ancestor consistent with the 
record of man’s creation in Genesis? Sci- 
entific men who are also Christians, like 
Professors Dana and Gray, find no insuper- 
able difficulty ; nordo many Christian schol- 
ars who study the worka of God as eagerly 
as his Word. I do not propose to attempt 
reconciliation. The primary question is a 
question of fact. Was man evolved from 
a lower form of nature by a law of natural 
selection, or was he formed bya direct 
creative act? Ifthe former can be proved 
by sufficient evidence it must be accepted 
by every candid Christian. No honest mind 
can reject scientific demonstration, even if 
it upturns rooted beliefs or dissipates the 
dreams of childhood. 

The question, therefore, is one turning 
on the weight of evidence; and I venture 
to affirm that, at the present moment, the 
weight 1s decidedly sgainst the physical 
evolution and in favor of the divine crea- 
tion. It may be worth while to review the 
two lines of proof. 

Mr. Darwin searched in vain, and the 
whole corps of geological workers have 
been equally unsuccessful, to find a single 
intermediate form in the chain of progress 
from the ape to man. He deplores the 
loss of so many important links in the 
geological record, but is honest enough to 
confess that they are missing. As he puts 
the case, only the last volume remains of 
the history of the earth, and in this volame 
only a few broken chapters, and only a line 
or two of any page. He hopes that, in the 
future researches in Asia or Africa, some 
of the intermediate forms connecting the 
Simian tribes with man may be discovered; 
but at present they are all missing. There 
isno proof, therefore, of human develop- 
ment from the ape. The data needed to 
establish it are all wanting. It is only a 
good working hypothesis, which any one 





may be pardoned for refusing to accept. 





SS 


But Mr. Wallace, an enthusiastic advo- 


cate of evolution, who disputes with Mr. 
Darwin the discovery of the law of progress 
by natural selection, denies that this law 
can be held true in its application to man. 
The law requires that all progress be in the 
line of real help in the struggle for life. No 
variation in organs is an improvement, 
unless it gives an advantage over rivals in 
this incessant struggle. But the smooth 
skin of man, and his larger brain, instead 
of being advantages in infancy, are serious 
drawbacks; so Mr. Wallace asserts, Natural 
selection, therefore, instead of making 
them permanent, ought to destroy them 
promptly, if the human infant is to contend 
successfully against the young of animals, 
whose hairy skin protects from heat and 
cold, and whose smaller brains act prompt- 
ly at birth, instead of waiting for the growth 
of adult years. Mr. Wallace maintains 
that natural selection fails to account for 
man, and a direct creative act is needed to 
explain his appearance on earth. The facts 
needed to confirm the theory of evolution 
by natural law ace wanting, and important 
facts in hand are fatal to it. 

The case is widely different when we con- 
sider the creative act recorded in Genesis; 
‘S80 God created man in his own image.” 
Man is formed in the divine image, and 
his whole nature bears witness to the truth 
of the Bible record. His reason is like 
God's; for he can read God’s thoughts in the 
universe, and can discourse and interpret 
God’s laws; and in his classification of the 
inorganic world and of living things he 
follows as by instinct the lines of divis- 
ion by which God created them. Man’s 
imagination is like God’s; for in its highest 
range of action, approaching to creative 
power, it invents only forms and forces 
which already exist in Nature. Man’s taste 
is like God's; for it finds unceasing delight 
in the beauties and sublimities of the natural 
world, in the adaptations and harmonies 
which abound in animal life, and in the rich 
colors of sky and meadow and forest. Man’s 
moral nature is like God’s; for his con- 
science responds to the claim of the moral 
law, and to the inmost core of his being he 
knows that in righteousness alone can true 
peace be found. The claim of the Bible that 
man is a child of God, made in the likeness 
of the Divine Father, is confirmed by the 
whole structure of his being and by the 
record of his history. 

If a thoughtful man is required to test 
every theory by the laws of evidence, must 
he not accept the teaching of the Bible in 
preference to the hypothesis of science ? 
For the latter the direct evidence is all 
missing. It would be at hand, it is con- 
fidently said, if the geological record were 
not so imperfect. But be the cause of the 
deficiency what it may, the evidence is 
missing. No one denies it. It is hardly 
rational to accept a theory as established 
when the confirmation needed cannot be 
found. It is irrational to accept it when im- 
portant facts, as Mr. Wallace admits, cannot 
be brought into harmony with it. It seems 
utterly irrational to accept it, when another 
theory, announced by the higtest authority, 
is found to harmonize with man’s nature 
and his relations to the world about him, 
ahd with the past history of the human 
race. ’ 

I do not call in question ‘the law of evo- 
lution. Wherever facts testify in its favor, 
let it be accepted without demur by honest 
inquirers. But I claim that if we are re- 
duced to a choice between two theories of 








ape, and the other bya divine creation—the 
decision must be governed by evidence. If 
all evidence is wanting for the former, 
while abundant evidence, internal or ex- 
ternal, favors the latter, the interests of 
science and its inflexible rules demand the 


acceptance of the latter. It is scientific, 
no less than Christian, to believe in a 
divine origin for man, 
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ON THE GANDY. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 








Summer tourists of the broader and more 
enterprising sort, to whom the Adirondacks 
and the Maine woods are too familiar, and 
who are in search of new worlds, may be 
glad to follow me asI retrace a path over 
which I have just been plodding through 
the wilds of West Virginia. It would be 
hard to find, east ot the Rocky Mountains, 
a region more picturesque, manners more 
primitive, seclusion more profound, 

There were seven in our party, including 
our guide; and a spring wagon drawn by a 
stout pair of horses carried the tent, the 
blankets, the provisions and the necessary 
luggage, and offered to the weary or the 
footsore a chance to ride over the smoothest 
roads. It was to be, however, a pedestrian 
tour; and to most of us the wagon was 
simply a luggage van. 

Our starting point was Oakland, at the 
western extremity of Maryland, on the top 
of the Alleghany Mountains; and our 
course lay southwestward cver the moun- 
tains to the Cheat River, whose tributaries 
we were to ascend for seventy-three miles ; 
then, turning east, we were to cross the 
‘* Backbone” to the head-waters of the 
Potomac, and follow these northward into 
Grant County, where, turning westward 
again, the ‘‘ Backbone ” must be recrossed, 
and our circuit completed. It involved a 
journey of more than one hundred and 
fifty miles; and there were no pedestrians 
of experience among us. Could we ac- 
complish so much as this in the midst of 
the fervors of August? To many of our 
friends the expedition seemed Quixotic; 
but our faith was justified by our works. 
There is really nothing so formidable as 
many persons imagine ina mountain tramp. 
Even those who find themselves fatigued by a 
walk of two orthree miles on the pavement, 
may set forth with confidence upon a long 
pedestrian tour, if they will but begin 
moderately and keep within the measure of 
their strength. Walking in the sultry low- 
lands is very different. from mountain 
tramping. The bracing air of the hilis much 
more than makes up for the roughness and 
steepness of the roads. The life-giving 
atmosphere, the inspiring scenery, the 
quaint and curious features of the lite, 
glimpses of which are occasionaliy caught, 
the lively conversation on all sorts of topics 
all these banish the thought of fatigue and 
wile the miles away. One hundred and 
fifty miles of walking seem a long under- 
taking; but it is the simplest matter in the 


| world ; you only have to keep putting . one 


foot before the other. Persons who are not 
particularly nimble will find themselves 


able to accomplish far: more than. they 


was the Doctor, who turns the scales at two 
hundred and fifteen avoirdupois; and it was 
he who rode the fewest miles. With good 
company, good temper and good shoes a 
tour of this sort through unfrequented 
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regions, may yield abundant enjoyment 
and large returns of health and vigor, 
Those who are accustomed to tramping” 
in the White Mountaing or the Catskills, 
where it ig always an stage from one 
fine hotel to another, and where the weary 
limbs may be laid to rest on the softest of 
spring mattresses, and the fierce appetite 
appeased by the sumptuous fare of the 


Profile House or the Hotel Kaaterskil), wilt" 


find the tour of the Alleghanies a very 
different sort. Through all this region 
there are scarcely any public houses, and 
not many private houses that are not built 
of logs. One who cannot endure coarse 
fare and rude cheer must not venture upon 
this journey. But he who can wrap him- 
self in an army blanket and sleep soundly 
on a hay-loft or a bed of hemlock boughs, 
or who can make ga sufficient meal upon 
corn cakes and bacon, with an abundance 
of fresh eggs, sweet milk and wild honey, 
need not shrink from the hardships to be 
encountered on this tour. For many rea- 
sons it is pleasant to travel with a baggage- 
wagon. Some store of hard biscuit, white 
sugar and good coffee can thus be carried; 
and with these it is easy to extemporize a 
lunch by the wayside near «a farmhouse, 
where the coffee can be made and milk 
and eggs purchased. The prices for such 
provisions as the farmhouses afford are not 
exorbitant. Butter and honey at twelve 
cents a pound, eggs at ten cents a dozen, 
and milk at ten cents a gallon make no 
very deep inroads upon the purse. Witha 
camp-chest fairly filled with such portables 
as I have suggested, one could fare as 
sumptuously as the country would permit 
on twenty-five cents a day. On the march 
there are few dwelling-houses in which 
any number of travelers could be comfort- 
ably lodged; but with blankets at hand the 
barns are hospitable, and they save the 
trouble of pitching a tent. For any length- 
ened sojourn, if the camp can be located in 
the neighborhood of some farmhouse, the 
necessary supplies for the table are easily 
provided, Without a wagon one must take 
such fare as the country provides, This is 
always plain; but it isgenerally wholesome, 
and sometimes excellent, while the prices 
are extremely low. For a meal or a night's 
lodging the traveler is generally charged 
fifteen or twenty cents. The baygage- 
wagon adds greatly to the expeuse, and in- 
creases considerably the comfort of the 
tourist. In any region, when comfortable 
entertainment could be had along the road, 
it would not be thought of, and even in a 
country as rude and primitive as this, it is 
by no means indispensable. 


The six counties of West Virginia through 
which we passed were surveyed and settled 
long ago; but the largest portion of them 
still remains to the general public a terra 
tnoognita. No railroads have yet penetrated 
this wilderness, though one is now in proc- 
ess of construction which will soon open 
a pathway through it; no stage-coaches, 
even, are seen upon any of the roads over 
which we traveled; the mails are carried on 
horseback, from some of the offices twice, 
and from some of them thrice a week. Over 
such rough roads it is impossible, of course, 
to convey tothis wilderness, from the rail- 
road, many of the luxuries of life. The peo- 
ple live on what they can produce. To 
transport fine flour from the railroad 
would be expensive, and but little wheat is 
sown among the mountains. Now and then 
a small patch upon a newly-cleared field 
furnishes the farmer with the luxury of 
white bread out of such flour as can be 
made at the rude custom-mill of the region. 
Corn-bread is, however, the main reliance. 
Many of tiie natives wear home-spun. The 
spinning-wheel was humming on the porch- 
es, and the old-fashioned hand-loom was 
occasionally seen. One hale matron pointed 
to her field of flax in bloom, and told us she 
spun and wove all the linen for the beds, 
and much of the clothing for her house- 
hold, The primitive flax-brake of forty 
years ago stood near the door. Wheeled 
yehicles.are rare, Men and women journey 
almost whol!yypon horseback. A woman 
riding, with a baby in her arms and an older 
child holding on behind, wasn Common 
sight. 

Through all this region the bottom lands 
are narrow and the corn and oats clamber 
up the steep hillsides, ‘Tough and venture- 
some the grain myst be that can keep jts 





footing on such precipitous surfaces. How 
the lands are plowed or harvested is amun- 


‘polved mystery. The pasturage of all these 


regions hoyeyer, excellent, and fat ws 
tle afd Now and 

t a taste of the mountain mutton and 

und st deli¢fous. 

The miountaineers are a hardy, ruddy, 
vigorous race. We saw few sallow faces 
and heard of few ailmeots. Malaria has 
not yet-invaded these fastnesses, and pul- 
monary diseases are rare. There are occa- 
sional cases of rheumatism, and I saw only 
one case of goitre. Indeed, it would not 
do to be sick among these mountains; for 
doctors are scarce. Many of those of 
whom we inquired told us that the nearest 
doctor lived ten or fifteen miles away. And 
one good woman, with a large brood of 
children, living in the most commodious 
home to which we were admitted on our 
journey, told us that their family physician 
lived at Keyser, on the railroad, twenty- 
four miles distant. In traveling from St. 
George, the county seat of Tucker County, 
by what the natives call the ‘ big road,” 
round throtigh Randolph and Pendle- 
ton Counties to Marysville, in Grant 
County, a distance of more than seventy- 
five miles, we heard of no resident physi- 
cian. 

Along the same road we traveled fifty-five 
wiles without seeing any church edifice of 
any description. It is not an uninhabited 
wilderness, There are dwellings all along 
the road, and the school-houses are not far 
apart; but churches there are none. Afew 
feeble organizations were heard of, wor- 
shiping in school-houses, chiefly of North- 
ern or Southern Methodists, Dunkards, or 
Mennonites. The Northern Methodists are 
more numerous than the Southern, I think, 
in this mountain region. I could learn of 
no organizations of Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Lutherans, or Episcopalians, though an oc- 
casional member of these churches was re- 
ported. My impression is that the Dunk- 
ards are about as numerous as any of the 
sects in this mountain region. During the 
Sunday that we. were in camp, the Dunk- 
ards held services ina school-house four 
miles from us in one direction, and the 
Southern Methodists in another school- 
house three miles and a half distant in an- 
other direction. We were cordially invited 
by some of our neighbors to attend the 
latter service; but we were weary, and con- 
cluded, with some reluctance, to abide in 
our tent. Quite a number of the neighbors 
set forth on horseback, and returned late in 
the afternoon, reporting a good sermon, 
The two babies that went to church in their 
mother’s arms on horseback probably 
found the service a pleasant one. How 
much of the sincere milk of the Word the 
mothers may have imbibed I cannot tell; 
but one of the babies, who was returning 
from church in the position occupied by 
that child of John Rogers, the martyr, con- 
cerning whom there has been so inuch dis- 
cussion, had evidently learned how little we 
depend for our enjoyment on the outward 
circumstances of life, 


Iam sorry to say that the mischiefs of 
sectarianism abound even in these solitudes. 
Small as these unfolded flocks are, they are 
often divided and scattered by the wolf of 
schism. We found in one neighborhood 
two organizations, one of Protestant Meth. 
odists and one of Southern Methodists, 
worshiping in contiguous school-houses, 
and the community, was excited over the 
fact that four of the six families constitut- 
ing the Protestant Methodist church had 
withdrawn and attached themselves to the 
other church. ‘The two remaining families 
were, however, holding the fort, and had 
begun to solicit funds. for the erection of 


_ another meeting-house. 


Another curious fact was the absence of 
colored people, We traveled seventy miles 
over this, which was once slave territory, 
without seeing a single Negro, Nor, so far 
as we could Jeagn; were there any citizens 
of foreign birth among these mouatains. 
There may b¢ afew; but we heard of none. 

Before setting out: we had-heard much of 
the lawlessness and violence of the Dry 
Fork region, and -were told that travelers 
venturing -into this .wilderness took , their 
lives in their hands; but this statement was 
not confirmed by anything thatwe saw. ‘The 
region along the Dry Fork of the Cheat 
River was, no doubt, a great rendezvous 





for moonshiners, and we met now and then 
a suspicioug character; Butefor the ‘Tiigst 
part the people were courteous, fairly in- 
telligemt and extremely obliging. The 
figures given in the early part of this sketch 
will show that they were not at all disposed 
to prey on tourists. No one eould wish to 
sojourn among a kindlier people. 

In two respects the primitive condition of 
this sotiety most clearly exhibited itself— 
viz., in the estimate put upon physical 
strength, and in the treatment of women. 
In conversation with the natives, frequent 
reference was made to the prowess of indi- 
viduals. ‘‘ Yes,” said a farmer of one of 
his neighbors, ‘‘ He was a mighty good man 
years ago, one of the best men in these yer 
parts, There wasn’t anybody about here 
that could handle him. He had a great 
fight with Cap’n Stryker, the store-keeper 
down here. Stryker kep’ teasin’ him, and 
finally Lafe challenged him. When they 
met Stryker wanted to back down; offered 
to take back what he’d said; but it was no 
use; and so they made a ring, and fit it out. 
Lafe e’enabout killed him. Why, sir, he 
took Stryker right up by the ankles and 
held him out at arm’s length, so, head 
down, and kicked him in the stummick till 
there wasn’t no life left in him. Mighty 
good man, sir, I can tell you, he was in them 
days.” This estimate of a ‘good man” 
seemed to be current in those regions. We 
heard admiring stories told of the endur- 
ance of some of these natives who would 
chase the deer for whole days in the deep 
snow over these steep mountains, sleeping 
with no shelter, and returning with strength 
unspent to their cabins after afast of thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours. 

The women, gencrally, work in the fields 
and seem to be regarded to a great degree 
as beasts of burden. I saw a group of 
women attended by one man riding into St. 
George from the mountains. Each of the 
women carried a large basket on her arm 
filled with chickens and other farm truck 
which they had brought in to exchange tor 
groceries. The man was theonly unladen 
member of the party. He sat bolt upright in 
his saddle with an umbrella strapped on 
behind. If it had rained he would have ap- 
propriated the umbrella, no doubt, without 
any apology. 

My study of the divorce question in its re- 
lations to social morality had made me curi- 
ous as to the morals of this region, and I 
made careful inquiry on this point of intel- 
ligent natives. Their testimony was not 
encouraging. With much regret they bore 
witness that the morals of the mountains 
are bad. Social vice prevails in these re- 
mote communities to a lamentable extent. 
If there are more divorces on the Western 
Reserve of Ohio than among these moun- 
tains it is mot because the morals of the 
former locality are worse than those of the 
latter. The base arts by which homes are 
destroyed andlives blasted prosper in these 
solitudes. And this low state of morals, be 
it noted, is not. connected with any new de- 
parture in theology nor with any German 
rationalism or liberalism. These people 
have not so much as heard that there is any 
new departure. They are as orthodox as 
they ever were, They hear whenever they 
go to church, the good old doctrine about 
the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone. The eschatology with which they 
are familiar, and which no one of them 
thinks of doubting, is all that our conserva- 
tive brethren could desire. Yet, somehow, 
it does not seem to restrain them from 
walking in evil ways. 

To the moralist the study of such life as 
we found about us along the Dry Fork, 
and in our camp on the Gandy was ex- 
tremely interesting. We seemed to have 
set before us-tor our observation a section 
of the social life of seventy-five or a hun- 
dred years ago. Here were the same 
isolated conditions, the same rude handi- 
crafts, the same homespun, the same primi- 
tive manners that we should have found in 
the homes of our great-grandfathers, It 
seemed ‘to me, also, that, the mental habits 
and the moral standards of, these people 
were probably not unlike those of. the 
people who inhabited Ohio and Western 
New York sixty or seventy years. ago, and 
large districts of New England at a little 
earlier day. If so, then I am: sure that, 
much as there may, be to deplore in the 
moral conditions of our modern civiliza- 





tion, we could not afford to return to the 
moral conditions 0’ ast 

so doing we could fully "testore the t 
ology which .was current t enegnd, which 
some Of. our bréthren spend their li¥te in. 
sighing for. 

If T have not said much of the scenenpipt 
this country it is not because there is not. 
mugh to gay. The enterprising t who, 
will venture into these fastnesses of the 
Alleghanies, and following ‘the “Monon- 
gahela to its soufees, will then bid farewell 
to the waters that are bound for the Gulf, 
and cross the mountains to the sources of 
the Potomac and follow the waters that 
are hastening to Chesapeake Bay, will find 
in these regions, almost untrodden by the 
foot of the traveler, some of the grand- 
est scenery of the eontinent. The seven 
fords of the Cheat, above St. George, will 
show him pictures of mountain and river 
that he will never forget. The wild gorge at 
the Black Fork will charm him. The views 
that he will get from the narrow roads that 
crawl dizzily around the steep sides of 
mountains, with the river tumbling far be- 
low, and the dark mountains looming up 
across the ravine, will make his nerves thrill 
even in the retrospect. The scene that lies 
before him as he descends from the west to 
the mouth of the Seneca, where, at the 
converging of the gorges a crag rises sheer 
from the river seven hundred and fifteen 
feet in the air, a titanic castle, turreted and 
battlemented, of sandstone bedight with 
many colors, will stamp itself indelibly on 
hisremembrance. The beautiful little valley 
near the North Fork of the Potomac, visi- 
ble from the hill to the southward, with the 
majestic mountain walls rising to guard it 
on either hand, will linger in his thought; 
and the magnificence of Greenland Gap, 
where mighty rocks on cither side that. 
would dwarf the Jersey Palisades, tower 
up nine hundred feet above his path, will 
give him a stately gallery to wander in 
through many an hour of reverie. 

One feature of the scenery of this region, 
that Ihave never seen reproduced to the 
same extent elsewhere, is the garniture of 
the river banks. On the Cheat and its 
tributaries, and also on the head-waters of 
the Potomac, the drapery of the trees that 
grow along the banks of the streams is fit 
for fairyland. The foliage of these trees, 
‘*planted by the rivers of water,” is itself 
rich and luxuriant; but the wild grapes and 
woodbines that climb upon them and 
wreathe themselves about them and droop 
in graceful festoons from their branches, 
often binding them together in long arbors, 
make the loveliest natural groupings that E 
have ever seen. It would repay the fatigue 
of along journey to behold these bowers 
made without hands along these water- 
courses. 

Nor have I spoken of the sporting, 
although there is much on that score’ that. 
might be said. We were told that we were 
too late for the trout; that the waters were 
too low; and, although many had been 
taken from the streams during the previous 
month, we could not see many of them. 
We found no difficulty, however, while in 
camp on the Gandy in getting an abundant 
supply of them. There were stories, too, of 
deer and bears in the mountains where the 
Gandy and the Seneca take their rise; but 
these we were unable to verify. I have no 
doubt, however, that considerable of this 
large game could be found in this neighbor- 
hood. Our main quest was for nobler spoil, 
and we came home well laden. 

CoLumBws, O. 





WILLIAM. M. . BAKER. 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIE, D.D. 


Tue death of this gifted and beloved man 
on Monday last impels me, as one who knew 
and loved him, to say a few words which 
may make him personally somewhat better 
known to the readers of Tut INDEPENDENT, 
who were favored with perhaps the latest 
production of his pen. That weird and 
remarkable sketch, ‘“A “Blessed Ghost,” 
could only have been evolved from an im- 
agination kindled by the. torturing flames 
of such an illness as that which oer a 
year past has consumed him. 

Dr. Baker's writings were all the outcome, 
if not the rescript of his own. experiences 
And this doubtless accounts for , their in- 
tensely realistic tone, as well as for much. 
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of their success. His first book was a 
life of his father, the Rev. Daniel Baker, one 
of the most notable, and, I think, the very 
first of the pioneer missionaries of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the Southwest. It is an 
invaluable contribution to the early history 
of that region, and especially of Texas. 
His ‘‘ Virginians in Texas” utilizes the same 
fund of personal knowledge concerning 
a part of our country and a phase of our 
national life, second to none in their pic- 
turesqueness and uniqueness. This story 
details the adventures of a minister’s family 
who emigrated to that new and unexplored 
territory, and it is as fresh and fascinating 
to young and old as ‘‘The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” while, of course, of far higher 
literary merit. 

Dr. Baker’s early life and ministry in the 
South furnished the material also for his 
‘““New Timothy,” ‘‘Carter Quarterman,” 
‘‘Mose Evans,” and ‘‘Inside; a Tale of 
Secession.” The latter was written during 
his enforced residence in the ‘‘Confederacy” 
during the Rebellion. It is written from 
the Union stand-point, though with a clear 
and sympathethic appreciation of the 
Southern character and situation. We 
shall probably have nothing to compare 
with it as a graphic and trustworthy picture 
of the ‘‘ Inside” of ‘‘ secesh” society. 


It is, in fact, upon their truth to actual 
life, and their rescuing from oblivion im- 
portant phases of our national and social 
history which are rapidly passing away, 
that the chief and permanent claim of 
Dr. Baker’s books must rest. They are 
exceedingly readable, vivid and engrossing 
as narratives, but the characters, though 
sharply drawn, are rather types than in- 
dividuals, and they have not the dramatic 
unity which would place them among the 
highest order of literary art. He wrote 
with great rapidity, and in a fever of ex- 
citement, depending on the fervor of the 
hour to develop the story by the quickening 
of his imagination and memory. He has 
told me that, when he had a story to make, 
he shut himself out fron. everything else by 
an act of intellectual consecration, absolutely 
yielding himself up to the inspiration of his 
genius, till it seemed to him that he was 
little more than an amanuensis. Persons 
and things, as well as experiences, thoughts 
and feelings of his own, which had been 
utterly forgotten, would rise to vivid life of 
themselves, and fall into their places in the 
tale. And the incidents and plot would re- 
veal themselves as he went along, as if to 
one coming suddenly upon them at a turn 
of the road or on reaching the summit of a 
hill. Of course he had his ‘‘ idea,” the 
leading characters, and the thread of the 
narrative in his mind, as in a nutshell, 
before he began; but the rest was a case of 
veritable evolution. 

In ‘* His Majesty Myself” Dr. Baker de- 
parted from his Southern limitations, and 
drew upon his observation and experiences 
at Princeton, and still later in New Eng- 
land. And here he showed also a decided 
progress in individual characterization and 
in the dramatic unities. The character of 
Thirlmore was generally ascribed to his 
studies of a noted and erratic Boston 
preacher. The author never denied that 
this man’s character and career had some- 
thing todo by way of suggestion; but he 
never admitted that it was at all designed 
to be a portrait or a semi-biography. The 
book, though published anonymously, as 
were several of his most popular works, 
was an immense success, and placed him 
in the front rank of American novelists, a 
reputation which will doubtless be hight- 
ened by the sequel about to appear, entitled 
“Thirlmore,” which the author considered 
a decided advance upon his former work, 
or upon ‘‘ Blessed Saint Certainty,” which 
introduces some of the characters of ‘‘ His 
Majesty.” 

Let me say here that Dr. Baker has not 
yet received his full meed of credit as a 
distinctively American novelist. What 
else that phrase can mean than one who 
opens up new veins of distinctively Amer- 
ican material in life and character I am un- 
able to comprehend. Wirile we are sigh- 
ing and grumbling for the coming Amer- 
ican novel, and allowing ourselves to be 
snubbed and sniffed at by foreign critics 
because of its not coming, we shut our 
-eyes to the fact that it came long ago, and 


done for our Indian and frontier and 
naval annals, Hawthorne for the Puritan 
days of New England, Mrs, Stowe for the 
times of slavery and for. the New England 
of Dr. Hopkins and the beginning of the 
present century, Tourgee for the anti- 
slavery struggle (not to speak of many 
others, who have successfully cultivated 
other fields and phases of our national 
history and characteristics) exactly what 
Sir Walter Scott and George Eliot have 
done for England. And high in literary, 
as wellas historic merit must be placed 
the novels in which William M. Baker has 
made the Southwestern pioneer, the South- 
ern plantation, the ‘‘ poor whites,” and the 
sensational pulpit of our times, to stand 
out in such startling and life-like reality. 
Such a book as ‘‘ The Virginians in Texas,” 
or ‘‘Inside,” is of imperishable value, 
and could not be compensated for by tons 
of the popular and ephemeral novels of the 
period. 

Dr. Baker never abandoned bis ministe- 
rial vocation for literature, though the lat- 
ter offered far more of emolument and fame. 
He was a settled pastor nearly all the time 
from his ordination to the last year of his 
life, when he only resigned his charge in 
Philadelphia on becoming convinced that 
he had no definite prospects, if any, of re 
suming his labors. He was a hard-working, 
faithful, tender and sympathetic pastor, 
who literally carried the burdens of his 
people on his own soul. Doubtless it was 
his endeavor to unite such duties with his 
literary production which prematurely 
exhausted his vitality. And yet in all his 
writings there is nothing more striking 
than their unequivocal and manly religious- 
ness. This, moreover, was of no uncertain 
sound as respected his personal view of re- 
ligious truth. While eminently liberal in 
spirit and ready to recognize virtue and 
verity in all quarters, he ‘vas firmly con- 
servative in his theology, and never hesi- 
tated to avow it. His ‘‘ Mose Evans,” which 
was originally published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, wasremarkable as a narrative of 
the plainest evangelical experience spread 
before a reading public supposed to have 
but scant sympathy with such things. In 
the ‘New Timothy ” he draws upon his 
own ministerial experience, and there are 
few as deeply religious as well as delight- 
fully readable books to be found. 


Dr. Baker in the last agonized days of 
his life composed a volume which he called 
his ‘* pet book,” and into which he told me 
that he threw his heart and soul beyond 
anything he ever wrote. I presume it 
will ere long be published. It certainly 
ought to be, if only as his memorial and 
dying testimony to the world. He called it 
“The Tcn Theophanies,” recounting the va- 
rious supposed appearances of the Son of God 
on earth before the birth at Bethlehem. It is 
a remarkable book when tried by its true 
test as a prose poem, a brilliantly imagina- 
tive and adoring view of Christ as All in 
All. This swan-song was the clear, melo- 
dious note of adying but a triumpbart man. 
It was pressed out of him by the bloody 
sweat of his physical and no less awful and 
agitating spiritual agonies. Thore who 
knew him intimately can bear witness to 
the conflict of his faith with the depression 
induced by the problems of human life and 
destiny. But he pulled himself out of the 
slough of despond on the Christ-ward side, 
and in him all things were made clear and 
glorious. 

The sufferings which he endured for more 
than a year no one knows fully but him- 
self and his tender and sustaining Saviour. 
He was mercifully permitted up to the very 
last the unobscured and vigorous exercise 
of his brain, and the use of his fingers in 
writing. And he was able to devote a large 
part-of each day and the whole of his 
strength to his beloved work of composi- 
tion. This has been one of the most pro- 
ductive years of his life, and we, who have 
painfully foreseen the not distant end, have 
been greatly consoled by the thought that 
he had not the greater anguish of a long in- 
action. Ido not think he really expected 
or toward the end desired ‘to live much 
longer such a living death as his mysteri- 
ous and unconquetable disease entailed 
upon him. Inthe frequent letters: which I 
have received from him during the last few 
months he has been very reticent about kis 
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word ‘‘agony” has been the. emphatic and 
significant description of his state, and the 
whole correspondence has been pervaded as 
by a suppressed groan, a reaching forth of 
& quivering hand for sympathy, and a silent 
prayer for strength. In his last communi- 
cation, written about a fortnight before 
his death, he breaks out into the cry: ‘It 
is selfish folly for me to make my paltry 
self areason for anything. Butoh! how 
sincerely do I wish our Lord would come, 
or would take me, a thing I never cease to 
pray for.” 
Well, his Lord has come, and taken him. 
Those weary and wasting months, while 
he lay in his lofty chamber on the summit 
of South Boston Hill and looked forth over 
the sea and toward the sunrise, are happily 
over. The body of death and pain has been 
dropped, and he now beholds the King in 
his beauty whom he so fervently adored, 
and whom he sought to celebrate as ‘‘ Lord 
of All” in his latest message to the world. 
He was a beautiful man. His face was 
as fair and gentle as a woman’s, with the 
clear, keen, fearless aspect of a man. He 
was of a most sweet and loying spirit, over- 
flowing with sympathy, eagerto help, 
generous asthe air, kindly and charitable to 
all, and yet as bold as a lion and as firm as 
a rock for what he believed to be truth and 
duty. Tohave known him, and to be known 
of one so loving and true, is one of the 
treasures of my life. But it would be 
‘selfish folly” in us who remain, to mur- 
mur at his deliverance from so sad a world 
and so suffering an experience. Let us 
only rejoice and be thankful that he has 
been given to us solong, aud that he was 
permitted to finish out so fully the good 
work to which he concentrated his great 
gift of genius. 
CLAVERAOK, N.Y. 
* te ; 


AMONG THE “MEDICINE MEN.” 


BY G. A. STOCKWELL. 
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In spite of his ‘‘fuss and feathers” the 
‘‘medicine man” is an object well worthy 
of consideration and study, should accident 
offer favorable opportunity, since he ex- 
hibits many peculiarities and phases of 
savage life little known or understood. 
There is a marked distinction, however, 
between ‘‘medicine” and ‘medicine 
men”; as wide as between Christianity and 
clergyman. ‘ Medicine” is not only the 
theology of the savage, but something 
more, embodying all that may be termed 
philosophy or science, and of which the 
‘‘medicine man” is the seer, conjuror, 
teachér and exponent. Pretenders too, are 
not wanting without the pale of the 
brotherhood, though arrogating to them- 
selves the title, veritable prototypes of the 
charlatans and exhorters of civilization 
that bring discredit upon the educated 
physician and ordained clergyman; and 
like these parasitical members of society, 
they not infrequently secure for themselves 
quite a respectable following. A revered 
and respected warrior, and an absolute 
authority in the council lodge, will fre- 
quently make himself the butt and jeer of 
an entire community by his pretentions to 
‘‘medicine”; on the other hand,a well- 
known poltroon, debarred all triba) delib- 
erations, and apparently of inferior intel- 
lect, may through some innate faculty that 
fits him for the position, be received into 
the fraternity of ‘medicine men,” and 
become revered as the oracle and mouth- 
piece of the spirits. 

The true ‘‘ medicine man,” and it is with 
him alone I have to deal, is commonly far 
from the being that fancy and fiction has 
painted him. He is seldom a mere knavish 
varlet, conspicuous only for unblushingim- | 
pudence and low, despicable cunning; buta | 
man shrewd and far-seeing, endowed with 
more than ordinary understanding and 
ability, so far as his possibilities admit, and 
by reason of his peculiar training possessed 
of perceptive faculties so remarkably sen- 
sitive and acute as to receive impressions 
from mere trifles that escape other obsér- 
vation ‘than”his: own, and from: which he 
draws deductions so accurate as to appear 
to the uninitiated more than marvelous— 
even supernatural. -If of first rank, heisa 
.conjuror of marked ability, and aiclairvoy- 
ant and psychologist of no inferior powers; 
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even the chieftains dare not assail or con: 
trovert; and frequently hia influence ex- 
tends to the neighboring tribes, and some. 
times is felt even in the midst of the 
camps of his hereditary enemies. If at all 
inclined to pomposity, he is an amusing 
personification of asceticism dnd pride, 
assuming an austerity and stoicism that 
would appear more becoming unacconi- 
panied by the deckings and frippery of 
barbaric splendor. He is apt to be rude, 
too, curt and important in the presence of 
inferiors, whose respect he demands, while 
cultivating their fears; and naturally his 
prosperity is builded upon the superstitions 
of his following. 

Of the influence one ‘‘ medicine man” 
may exert, even though hundreds of miles 
away, I will cite an instance occuring some 
years since. A certain band of Swampies 
(a tribe of the Crees) were in the habit of 
mustering at Pike’s Head, near the mouth 
of Jack-fish river on Lake Winnipeg, where 
abundant sustenance could be obtained 
during the period of scarcity, catching the 
attihawmeg, or white fish, which here con- 
gregated in immense numbers. They were 
in the, midst of their annual migration to 
the lake, when a runner overtook them with 
a message from the ‘ Badger,” a noted 
‘medicine man” of the Upper Saskatche- 
wan, forbidding nearer approach to the 
waters, or even the taking of a fish during 
the Winter; threatening in case of. dis- 
obedience to ‘do something.” He did not 
condescend to say what. This vague and’ 
ambiguous threat was the outcome of a 
petty pique and enmity; yet it was all 
sufficient to frighten the poor Swampies, 
who forthwith made haste to break camp 
and retrace their steps to the Summer 
hunting-grounds. The result was great 
suffering and privation during the long 
Winter, several poor creatures absolutely 
dying of starvation before the Hudson’s 
Bay Co.’s authorities could learn of their 
condition and send them necessary succor. 


The position and ease attendant upon the 
profession of ‘‘medicine man” renders it 
the noblest aspiration of the young savage 
or half breed; and even whites have sought 
to be regularly enrolled in the mystic 
fraternity as a means of increasing their 
influence and power, though few have ever 
undergone regularly the ordeals prescribed, 
Women, as a rule, are not admitted, though 
now and then one succeeds by virtue of 
some extraordinary gift or power such as 
is always in demand. I never knew but 
one ‘‘ medicine squaw,” she of the Saul- 
teaux Ojibbeways, a hideous hag who 
claimed (which her appearance more than 
justified) to have accomplished a century 
and a quarter of life. Toothless, ugly, 
vicious beyond all comprehension, every 
way repulsive, she was cordially hated by 
all who knew her, and correspondingly 
feared. She boasted numerous acts of 
cannibalism, and assured her tribe, of 
whose feelings she was wellaware, that they 
could never be rid of her, since the ‘‘ Evil 
One” had promised she should ‘‘never die” ; 
a belief in which a French half-breed_ evi- 
dently did not concur, since he dispatched 
her one night with a couple of bullets 
through her head in retaliation for a threat 
to ‘“‘bewitch” him, a proceeding that. gave 
general satisfaction and established for 
him a great reputation for bravery. 

The individual desirous of ‘‘ medicine” 
honors can only secure place in the brother- 
hood by consent of the resident ‘‘ medicine 
men,’ a matter oftentimes of no little diffi- 
culty, and requiring considerable jinesse. 
There is a marked disinclination to add to 
their number and thus. divide power and 
profit, and the candidate frequently finds it 
necessary tu resort to heavy bribes, and to 
forms of ‘‘ Jog rolling,” “lobbying,” ‘* wire- 
pulling,” and like civilized attributes, in 
which the Indians are so perfect that they 
would prove a desirable addition to the 
army of professed politicians who kindly 
escumber our statute booke and their 
pockets at the same time. However, no 
bribe is too,great on such an occasion, as 
the friends of the interested party are al- 
ways willing to ‘‘come forward,” even to 
the sacrifice of all their belongings, expect- 
ing with good ‘reason to derive many fu- 
ture benefits from the connection in case 
success crowns their efforts. 

Consent duly obtained, the aspirant en- 
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in which he is constantly associated with 
one or more ‘‘ medicine men,” as a sort of 
acolyte and drudge, during which time he 
is closely observed and studied to discover 
his abilities, particularly to govern himeelf, 
to observe discreet silence, and for rapid 
understanding and observation. Later he 
is ordered to proceed surreptitiously and 
alone to some mysterious solitude in the 
wilderness, there to offer sacrifice to the 
Great Manitou. This done, he must lie 
down beside the offering, without shelter or 
covering, refraining from food and drink, 
watching day and night, until the Spirit 
vouchsafes to signify its pleasure by reveal- 
ing to him in vision or dream some one of 
a number of creatures supposed to possess 
more or less sacred attributes, such as a 
bear, wolf, fox, wolverine, mink, fisher 
marten, lynx, wild cat, skunk, badger, 
otter, snake, etc. Here he may fail, over- 
come by the tortures of hunger and thirst, 
prostrated by exposure to the elements, or 
driven away by the morbid fancies engen- 
dered by surroundings and his own super- 
stitious fears, in which case his fate in the 
higher walks of ‘‘ medicine” is irrevocably 
sealed. Some have been known to perish 
in the midst of their vigils rather than 
yield; a most honorable death, for any de- 
ception, it is believed, would recoil tenfold 
upon the author, not only bringing dire 
punishments through all life, but afflicting 
all of his blood, even to the third and 
fourth degrees removed. Commonly, how- 
ever, the feat is not one of great difficulty, 
since fasting and thirst and exposure, aided 
by an overwrought imagination, and con- 
centration of all the mental faculties upon 
the one object in view, is almost certain, 
sooner or later, to produce the desired re- 
sult. 


He is now to be congratulated, since he 
is out of his novitiate and may assume the 
title and some of the minor functions of 
‘*medicine man,” after having duly sought 
and slain the creature of his vision, which 
must be taken and killed in a certain way, 
exhibit certain conditions of age, sex, and 
fur, and be divested of its skin with the 
observance of ceremonies appropriate and 
necessary to the occasion. The animal, 
moreover, must be without blemish; a por- 
tion of its flesh must be devoured raw, that 
its spirit may enter and become incor- 
porated with that of the embryo “ medicine 
man,” when it is supposed henceforth to 
bear part and share in all his acts and con- 
jurations, animating the same, and appear- 
ing as his medium or intercessor at the 
court of the supernatural; and the skin, 
duly prepared, is to be worn about the neck 
as the receptacle of the various amulets and 
charms that go to make up his ‘“ med- 
icine.” Nothing now remains but the final 
initiation or taking of the higher degrees, 
which takes place at some special or stated 
gathering of the brotherhood within the 
sacred precincts of the ‘‘ medicine lodge,” 
the mysteries of which have never been 
penetrated by the laity further than is ap- 
parent through the sounds that are heard 
without, which consist of various noises 
resembling those of the animals of the 
forest and plain, chanting, screeching, 
howling and rattling of gourds accompanied 
by drums and the shrieks of animals tor- 
tured in sacrifice. These mysteries also 
vary according to the time and seasons of 
year, the initiation of a candidate or 
instruction of one long out of his novitiate, 
and according to tribal customs; yet all 
retain more or less of the same features, 
since the ultimate result of the teaching is 
the same, and generally the whole winds 
up with a great feast and pow-wow, largely 
provided for by the laity, at which, in: con- 
sideration thereof, they are kindly per- 
mitted to assist. One of the mysteries 
practiced is sometimes reserved for the 
final feast, when it is performed openly in 
the midst of all classes, in which the newly- 
fledged ‘‘ medicine man” seizes a dog and 
proceeds to devour it alive to the last mor- 
sel—one of the most savage, brutal and 
fiendish procedures one can ever witness, 
and one also that he will never desirc to be 
repeated. 

The ‘‘medicine” bag is the repository 
of all sorts of ‘‘ medicine” or amulets, the 
filling of which is not immediate, but the 
acts of a lifetime. The contents are but 
meager at first, but by constant accretion 
in time has quite a respectable showing, 





one as incongruous as it is varied, depend- 
ing upon the taste, fancies and supersti- 
tions of the individual ; and the entire list, 
by incessant additions and weedings, may be 
entirely changed or renewed two or three 
times a year. No two bags are precisely 
alike in contents either, though certain ob- 
jects, as beaver claws, bear’s teeth, and 
fangs and rattles of venomous serpents are 
usually pretty constant, since all are sup- 
posed to possess more or less virtue or 
significance in the conjurations of the 
wearer in securing certain stated and de- 
sirable results. A ‘‘medicine” bag in my 
possession possesses not only representa- 
tions of these, but a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of other ‘‘ medicine,” which by reason 
of the incongruity may possess some in- 
terest to my readers. The tip of the ear 
of a deer; bit of skin from the hough of the 
moose; incisor tooth of some rodent squir- 
rel, presumably; claw of the wolverine— 
‘*very powerful medicine”; bundle of fur 
from the tip of the tail of a mink; tuft from 
the ear of a lynx; two fossil pteropods— 
supposed to become moths after nightfall; 
portion of dried~entrails of fish—species 
unknown; two ear bones of the lake sheep- 
head—‘‘ great medicine”—which by reason 
of their shell like form and polished appear- 
ance, along with a rude imitation of the 
letter L grooved in the convex surface, are 
the ‘‘lucky stones” of Michigan and Wis- 
consin boys; abit of dried sturgeon carti- 
lage; a nugget of copper, and another of 
native silver imbedded in a matrix of na- 
tive copper; a copper arrow head, prehis- 
toric; an oval and polished piece of mag- 
netic iron—‘‘ grape ore”; a crooked nail; 
brass button with monogram V. R.; claw 
of acrab; vertebra of lake lizard or mud- 
puppy—Menobranchus; piece of feldspar; 
several pieces of amethystine quartz; sev- 
eral agates; three splinters of syenite; two 
packets of powders, contents unknown, 
one white and one yellow, carefully wrapped 
in birch bark and tied with sinew; two 
splinters of wood; and last, three beautiful 
chloroastrolites (providing I have the word 
right), which are ‘‘ big medicine.” 

Sometimes a very trifling circumstance 
will elevate, unwittingly, a white man to the 
rank of a ‘‘medicine man” in the minds of 
his savage compeers and allies, and if pos- 
sessed of any real ability, he is readily ac- 
knowledged by the red professor. A fool- 
ish and petulant remark, with its sequel, 
made one Meldrum, a man in the employ 
of the American Fur Company at Fort 
Buford, a favorite seer of the Crows, a 
position he readily accepted and held for 
many years, his amulets being a big silver 
watch of the ‘‘bull’s eye” pattern,and ‘‘Ayers 
Family Almanac,” which last, by reason of 
its delineation of the human form in proc- 
ess of evisceration and surrounded by the 
signs of the Zodiac, was supposed to be 
** powerful medicine.” The circumstances 
of his elevation were the building of a rude 
unwieldy press for the baling of furs, and 
his disinclination to respond to the incess- 
ant queries regarding it. Finally, annmber 
of Iadians coming along and pertinaciously 
pushing their inquiries at a moment 
when he was busily engaged in placing the 
huge lever in position, and when, perhaps, 
he was alittle out of temper from the difficul- 
ties encountered, caused him to reply sternly 
that it was ‘big snow medicine,” and wouid 
cause snow to fall as deep as the end of the 
cord attached to the lever, hung above the 
ground, something like a yard or more. 
The fame of the medicine spread, and dur- 
ing the Autumn the machine was visited by 
hundreds of savages, who awaited snowfall 
with no little anxiety and impatience. 
Strange to say, snow did fall that Winter at 
the mouth of the Yellowstone to just the 
depth indicated, but never once during the 
season rose above the knot at the end 
of the rope. 

The writer alse found himself unexpect- 
edly rendered famous by an equal piece of 
foolishness. Two of us, engaged on a 
shooting expedition, had put up for some 
days with a frontiersman, a New England 
Yankee, of marked spiritualistic tenden- 
cies. For want of better amusement we 
one evening fell intoan argument with our 
host regarding his belief; and finally, more 
in a spirit of bravado than anything else 
(for neither had ever essayed the feat before), 
we sat down to a small pine table, and pro- 
duced all the phenomena known as ‘‘ spirit 





rapping,” ‘‘table tipping,” etc., to the 
great Celight of our spiritualistic friend 
who insisted we were ‘‘true believers,” and 
were only trying to ‘‘gammon” him. I 
was the last to leave the table, and as I rose 
and removed my hands, that useful but 
dirty article of furniture exhibited an un- 
requited affection by following me half 
way across the room; not a little to my 
surprise, I must confess. Up to this time 
nearly a dozen Indians had witnessed the 
proceedings; but now they filed hastily 
out of the apartment exclaiming: ‘‘ Med- 
icine! Medicine!” The following day I 
encountered one of the dusky audience, 
who asked that I should give him a charm 
to drive away rheumatism. Whereupon I 
jokingly handed him a small silver-coated 
pellet, such as were formerly in vogue for 
perfuming the breath, and the like of 
which he had never seen. An hour later 
another accosted me with a similar request, 
first prefacing by seizing my hand in a 
propitiatory manner, with: ‘‘ Ah, Doc-tor / 
I fraid of yo’. Yo’ make ghos’.” Of course 
I could do no less than hand him a cachou. 
Three years later I found both had been 
effectually cured, and also preserved from 
subsequent attacks of their disorder, while 
the pills, still carefully preserved in many 
wrappings, were credited with producing 
many marvelous effects. At this time I 
might have secured a small competency in 
the way of trade in peltry but for the un- 
fortunate fact that I had abandoned to- 
bacco, and consequently the use of cachous 
aromatiques. I was forced to confess that 
I was no more ‘“ medicine,” and had lost 
all my power and ability. 


Fort Hunon, Mion. 
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A THIRTY-FOURTH SUMMER AT 
SARATOGA. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Berore I resume my wonted talks with 
the wide-spread congregation of Tur InpE- 
PENDENT On questions of spiritual import, 
let me jot down some of the impressions 
gathered during this, my thirty-fourth 
Summer sojourn at ‘‘Elim” under the 
‘three score and ten” pines and maples 
and beside the refreshing wells of water. 
If Newport has the softest amosphere of 
all the seaside resorts, Saratoga has the 
dryest and most wholesome of any of the 
interior watering places I am acquainted 
with. Mine host, Dr. Strong, assures me 
that he has never known of a case of indig- 
enous malaria in this village; the sandy 
soil is perfectly dry, and through this 
sand filter the medicinal waters from the 
direction of yonder Kayarderosseras Hills. 
It is a singular fact that the wonderful 
Silver Spring in Florida and these springs 
of Saratoga all ooze up from the sand and 
not from rock or gravel. The other morn- 
ing four thousand people, by actual count, 
drank from the Hathorn Spring, and yet it 
was not perceptibly lowered! As the morn- 
ings have been generally cool a large num- 
ber of people take their tipple slightly 
warmed. This increases its efficacy as a 
cathartic. The old Columbian Spring in 
Congress Park continues its supply of iron 
as perennially as if it caught the wash of 
the ore-bedsto the north of us. Ministers 
ought to drink freely of that water if it 
would make their sermons more tonic, The 
Church of our time needs more iron in the 
blood.. 

There has been the usual catholic collec- 
tion of pastors and religious editors here 
this season, with President Payne, of Del- 
aware University, Ohio, to represent 
Methodism, and Professor Barbour to rep- 
resent Congregationalism and Yale. Dr. 
Cheever saunters along past my window 
every day, walking rather more slowly 
under the honorable load of three-s:ore 
and fifteen, and meditating like his own 
‘* Pilgrim” about things rare and profitable. 
When that man dies he ought to bequeath 
his tremendous sermon on the ‘‘ Retribution 
of Sin” to some one who will continue 
the roll of its salutary thunders. Sinai still 
has its place on the theological map, and 
Calvary’s notes of mercy sound all the 
more sweetly as they harmonize with the 
majestic utterance of law, 

Among all the guests whom I have met 
here at the Doctors Strong’s pleasant hostel- 
rie none has been more stimulating than 
Tue [ypEPENDENT’s great lecturer, Joseph 





Cook. The thousands of us who can never 
get to Tremont Temple are abundantly 
thankful that his lecture desk stands also 
in these hospitable columns. Long may it 
stand there and echo the voices of the 
Almighty in his Word! This has been my 
first opportunity to ‘‘ get under the hat,” as 
the Germans say, of this brilliant and mag- 
netic man; and his talk is as fertilizing as 
his public speech is powerful. Every reader 
of this journal has his own ‘fancy por- 
trait” of the lecturer, if he has never 
actually put eye on him. But I doubt if any 
of them has got an entirely adequate idea 
of his bulk and brawn. He stands about five 
feet ten in his shoes, broad-shouldered and 
deep-chested, like nearly all commanding 
orators from Webster to Spurgeon. He has 
an eloquence of physique that impresses an 
audience before he opens his lips. From his 
early life on the farm up beside yonder Lake 
George he took a stout constitution to Phil- 
lips’s Academy and Andover, which has stood 
well the prodigious strain of the last ten years 
of toil. Nothing about him is quite so 
peculiar as his big, bulging eyes, which 
seem to be forced out into prominence by 
the pressure of the over-packed thoughts 
and words behind them. His voice has a 
good trumpet ring—equal to the largest 
assemblies; but he drops it too often into a 
‘‘stage whisper,” when he is uttering some 
of his most sententious sayings. Since 
catarrh has well nigh ruined my own hear- 
ing I have discovered that not more than one 
public speaker in twenty knows how to 
manage his voice, and the sins against 
sensible elocution are more frequent in the 
pulpit than the sins against sensible theol- 
ogy. Spurgeon is as perfect a model as to 
the how to say it as to the what to say in a 
pulpit or on a platform. 


The most charming thing about Mr. Cook 
is his irrepressible enthusiasm and down- 
right honesty. He has the playfulness and 
eagerness of a big schoolboy. This head- 
long impulsiveness may sometimes drive 
him into what cool, calculating folk may 
pronounce *‘ indiscretions ”; but to such a 
manly spontaneousness all duplicity and 
Jinesse are an impossibility. The most 
absurd charge that can be leveled at him 
is the frequent and flippant charge of 
“egotism.” But for one, I cannot detect a 
trace of it. He has no more egotism than 
every truly great man has who has taken his 
own measurement, and who speaks out the 
truths which God has given him to utter. 
Daniel Webster was not an egotist when he 
said in the Senate House: ‘* When any man 
drives me from this position, then let him 
talk about ‘ discomfiture’; but not until that 
distant day!” Nor was the great Apostle an 
egotist when he exclaimed: *‘‘They glorified 
God in me.” In the core of him Joseph 
Cook is an humble, devout and sincere 
child—a child of God. He has another 
half whom the public do not know so well 
—aslender, gentle, delicate woman, who 
has interested exceedingly the ladies at Dr. 
Strong’s Institute by her able paper read to 
them on the ‘Religious Condition of 
Woman in India.” 

I have given so much of this letter to the 
brave and brilliant Boanerges of Boston 
that I have but little room for other 
matters at Saratoga. The season opened 
late, on account of the cold July, but the 
present month has been a prosperous one. 
The daily prayer-meeting has been larger 
than usual and less disturbed by those 
meddlesome moths who fly in and put out 
the life of a meeting and then stick fast 
with their clumsy wings. On Monday 
mornings the ministerial convocations at 
the Temple Grove House have been well at- 
tended, and the impromptu discussions of 
vital questions very vigorous. Jews abound 
here. It looks as if they might yet come in 
and ‘‘possess the land.” Millionaires 
abound also, with their fine turn-outs and 
fleet horses. Mr. Vanderbilt’s famous 
horse ‘‘ Maud” attracts more visitors to her 
stable than any celebrity has drawn to any 
hotel. 

Thousands of persons gathered on Fri- 
day last to see a plucky little woman ascend 
in a balloon, and waved their handkerchiefs 
to her up in the bluesky. When, like a sen- 
sational preacher, she had exhausted the 
gas, she landed again among some under- 
brush. The display of costume and equi- 
page here seems extravagant to some of us 
sober people; but a lady, who is a close 
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observer, tells me that there is not so much 
flash and costly finery as in former years. 
For which let us be thankful. But there is 
room for stillfurthercontraction. Saratoga 
is a brilliant microcosm, and such a scene 
as the ‘‘Grand Union” presents on a gala 
evening—when its garden is thronged with 
gay dresses and its fountainsare illuminated 
in crimson and gold—is not visible any- 
where else on this continent. A few 
days hence the lights will go out and the 
scene of merriment will be deserted. Even 
so doth ‘‘the fashion of this world pass 
away.” Happy are they who have some- 
thing more enduring. 
SaRaToGa, August 29th, 1883. 


METHODISTS AND PRESBYTERI- 
ANS. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 











Tur editorial article in Taz INDEPENDENT 
of August 16th deals with a subject in 
which this writer has been somewhat in- 
terested for many years, and it enunciates 
views with which I have been largely in 
sympathy. Of the substantial doctrinal 
unity of the bodies named in respect to the 
chief points of theology I have been fully 
aw.re, and at the same time these two 
classes of evangelical Protestants have been 
accepted by the public as types of two antag- 
onistic doctrinal systems. This is to be 
accounted for as a result, in part, of the 
prevalent sectarian narrowness of the recent 
past, and of the fact that the one point on 
which they have occupied opposite posi- 
tions—to wit, the nature of the specifically 
divine predestination was formerly clearly 
and indeed ostentatiously disclosed in the 
Calvinistic sense on the one side, and in 
that sense, as directly and intensely antag- 
onized on the other. What was known as 
‘*the doctrine of the decrees” was then 
uniformly and openly preached from all 
Presbyterian pulpits, and was presumed 
to be believed by all Presbyterians. But 
the Methodists with equal unanimity and 
greater intensity rejected that doctrine; and 
because it seemed to oppose itself to their 
evangelistic exhortations, they made it their 
business to actively antagonize it. This 
conflict has been carried onthrough two or 
three generations; but at length it is being 
quietly withdrawn from the Presbyterian 
pulpit; and it is now scarcely a memory, 
but only a tradition; and on both sides 
men are asking what it was about which 
their fathers contended so stoutly and earn- 
estly. And this is asked the more earnestly 
because those who have become aquainted 
with the pulpit utterances of the two de- 
nominations fail to find in them any real 
difference in ‘‘ substance of doctrine.” 

With this practical unification of the 
voices of the pulpits of the two denomina- 
tions has come, also, a drawing together of 
the two bodies, because of their identity of 
attitude in respect tothe great fundamental 
truths of religion, both doctrinal and prac- 
tical; for, probably, there are no other two 
sections of English speaking Christians so 
fully in accord on all practically important 
matters. They embody and use in common 
the best theological thinking and the ma- 
turest Christian scholarship of the age, 
which they employ in earnest and whole- 
some evangelical propagandism. Their 
very differences of manners and methods 
so happily supplement each other's 
wants that they mutually benefit each other 
by their influence exerted each upon the 
other. In the now too prevalent drifting 
away from the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity these two great denominations 
are to be looked to for the conservative power 
that shall save the American Church from 
departing from the foundation truths of 
the Gospel, the great and distinctive doc- 
trines of the Reformation. And be- 
cause there is great peril in that fatal ten- 
dency itis all the more needful that they 
who stood by the “‘ faith once delivered ” 
should know and recognize and mutually 
sustain each other. 

It is also noteworthy that, in respect to 
ecclesiastical polity, so far as the teachings 
of Holy Scripture are concerned, the two 
denominations are strictly in accord. With 
Presbyterians, the parity of all ministers ig 
the fundamental element of their system, 
that there is no diversity of orders of minis- 
ters ordained by the head of the Church, 
but that all stand on a common level. 





Methodism, whether Episcopal or non- 
Episcopal in its form of administration, 
is also essentially Presbyterian. British 
Methodism is probably the most exclusive- 
ly Presbyterian body, as to both its princi- 
ples and practice, in the world; and Ameri- 
can Methodism, though it has an episco- 
pacy, recognizes the presbytery as the 
source of its ministerial power and the 
final authority to which even its bishops 
are subject. Practically the administrative 
polity of the two denominations is diverse; 
but fundamentally and essentially it is the 
same. 

Why then, some may ask, have these two 
bodies all along seemed to be not only 
diverse, but actively antagonistic? It might 
be of but little value to say that they have 
always been on opposite sides of the great 
theological questions which have so long 
separated Calvinists and Arminians into 
two hostile camps, unless it is further ex- 
plained whether or not these differences 
are real, and also whether or not the two 
parties stand on opposite sides of the line 
that separates these two systems. Who- 
ever seeks his information only from the 
pulpits of the two bodies will certainly say 
that they are substantially agreed in these 
things; but the slightest acquaintance with 
the history of theological opinions and the 
historical attitude of these two classes of 
Christians will detect a clear difference be- 
tween them. Beyond any other denomina- 
tion the Presbyterians have a full and clear- 
ly expressed system of beliefs in their West- 
minster Standards, which are most thor- 
oughly and intensely Calvinistic ; but the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Westminster 
theology, that by which it is characterized 
and differentiated, is in these days seldom or 
never heard from the Presbyterian pulpits. 
The voice of that pulpit, as uttered by its 
great men of the last century, and, indeed, 
the earlier years of the present, was some- 
thing very different from whatis now heard. 
The men of those times held closely by the 
‘* Standards” and interpreted the Scriptures, 
‘‘according to the analogy of the faith.” 
Their successors of the present time go first 
of al! to the Scriptures, and interpret the 
‘* Standards” by the Word of God, or fail- 
ing to harmonize the two, they quietly 
ignore the latter and abide in the former; 
and since they and the Methodists draw 
their theology from the same source, it is 
not surprising that they are in substantial 
agreement, 


But it is still claimed, at least by some, 
that, after the extreme doctrines of pre- 
destination have been eliminated from their 
preaching, the substance of Calvinism still 
remains. This, however, all Arminians 
deny, as impossible and absurd. Calvinism 
without the doctrine of ‘‘ the decrees,” they 
say,is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet 
omitted. In discussing doctrinal differences 
all points upon which both sides agree 
must be excluded, and, therefore, nothing 
should be set down as distinctively Calvinis- 
tic which is also included in the Arminian 
system; and by this rule the contest between 
Calvinists and Arminians is narrowed down 
to the question of predestination—that is, 
of unconditional election and reprobation. 


In the last analysis of this subject it will 
be found that the crucial point of difference 
between the two systems concerns the ex- 
ercise of the human will in the practical 
working out of the soul’s salvation. Both 
parties confess that the will is concerned in 
that work, and that it operates freely; but 
the point of difference lies further back. 
Arminians claim for the human will the 
fearful ability by nature to reject God’s 
offer of salvation by the preaching of the 
Gospel, made in good faith to the quickened 
conscience; and also that, by divine grace, 
every one to whom the Gospel is preached 
is raised into such a degree of spiritual life 
that he may accept the proffered salvation; 
or failing to do this, he chooses death and is 
condemned for so doing, when he might 
and ought to have done otherwise. 

Original Calvinism held and taught 
the doctrine of monergism—that in 
the salvation of the soul there is 
only a single and unshared energy, 
which proceeds in its work, regardless of 
human agency or concurrence, except as 
men are effectually and with absolute cer- 
tainty constrained to consent to God's un- 
conditioned purposes and actions. Armin- 
ianism, om the contrary, holds and teaches 








the doctrine of synergism, the united action 
of the divine and human wills—the latter, 
by gracious ability, freely accepted and as 
freely exercised, and always with the hu- 
man possibility of refusing Christ and his 
salvation and perishing in the obstinacy of 
unbelief. In this position Wesleyan Armin- 
ianism has stood from the beginning, and 
it cannot now abandon it; and to this it 
will gladly welcome any others, without 
unnecessarily reminding them of what may 
be found in certain practically antiquated 
but not forgotten documents. It is a ques- 
tion, however, which the Presbyterian min- 
istry of our day ought to ask among them- 
selves, whether they do not owe it to the 
Christian world to so revise their Standards 
that they and the voice of their pulpits shall 
substantially harmonize. 
New Yor«x Crrr. 
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THE SHORTENING CONGREGA- 
TIONAL PASTORATES. 








BY THE REV. OHARLES F, THWING. 





Tue Congregationalists lament the short- 
ening pastorate. If they fail to perceive 
all the causes of this ecclesiastical drift, 
they realize at least many of its disastrous 
results. It is probable, however, that the 
most pessimistic of this self-criticising 
denomination have not fully conceived the 
rapidity with which ministers shift from 
church to church. The mathematical 
statement of the facts does not exactly sur- 
pass ‘‘the wildest flight of fancy,” but it 
certainly far exceeds the common under- 
standing of the case, 

I have recently caused an examination of 
the Congregational Year Book for 1883 to 
be made with a view to reaching as exact 
an estimate as is possible of the present 
length of the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional clergyman and of its length in com- 
parison with that of the former generation 
of ministers. The record shows that of 
nearly three thousand ministers who hold 
a pastoral relation to Congregational 
churches, only eight were inducted into the 
office which they still hold previous to the 
year 1840. Between 1840 and 1850 were 
settled in pastorates which are still re- 
tained only seventeen ministers; between 
1850 and 1860, only forty-one; between 
1860 and 1870 the number increased to one 
hundred and fifty-five; between 1870 and 
1880 it comes to amount to ten hundred 
and thirty-six, and from 1880 to 
the time of compiling the statistics, a 
period not exceeding three years, 
it aggregates seventeen hundred and 
twenty-three.* In the first three 
years of the present decade a larger 
number of Congregational clergymen were 


“The following table representa the number of pas- 
tors holding pastorates bewun in the periods in- 
dicated. 
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inducted into new pastorates than in the 
year 1880 held pastorates of from one to 
forty years standing. These statements 
should be placed by the side of correspond- 
ing statements regarding the original ordi- 
nation of these same ministers. Of this 
number (as nearly as can be ascertained) 
sixty-five received ordination before 1840, 
two hundred and twenty-three between 
1840 and 1850, three hundred and sixty- 
two between 1850 and 1860, seven hundred 
and eighteen between 1860 and 1870, eight 
hundred and sixty-two between 1870 and 
1880, and three hundred and nine since 
1880.* The comparison of these results 
shows that since 1880 more than fourteen 
hundred clergymen have changed their 
place of settlement. It is, therefore, easy 
to estimate that every year about five hun- 
dred ministers find a new pastorate. Not 
far from three thousand ministers are in the 
actual service of Congregational churches. 
Therefore, every period of six years, on 
the average, marks a complete change in 
the Congregational pastorate. 

The truth of considerations is made evi- 
dent by a somewhat different course of 
reasoning. In Franklin County, Massa- 
chusetts, covering a rural section, are thirty 
Congregational churches. It is said that 
twenty-two of them have within five years 
changed pastors. In «conference of nine- 
teen churches, embracing churches in Bos- 
ton, Cambridge and Somerville, twelve 
churches have in less than five years 
changed pastors, and two have made this 
change twice. The class which graduated 
at Andover Seminary four years since has 
fourteen men engaged in the active minis- 
try. Of this number at least ten have 
already changed their settlement once, and 
one, if not two, have changed it several 
times. 

But the evil—for an evil L assume It to be 
—is not confined to the Church of the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan. About a year 
ago Dr. Ouyler wrote: ‘ Brooklyn is a city 
of over half a million people, and yet we 
cannot recall more than half a dozen min- 
isters who have served the same church 
for more than twenty years. Outside of 
the ‘Trinity’ and the ‘Collegiate Dutch’ 
churches, New York makes no better show- 
ing than that. The further West you go 
the briefer the pastorate. A Western Epis- 
copal Bishop affirms that there is scarcely a 
rector in his diocese who has occupied the 
same pulpit over five years. A Presbyte- 
rian pastor in the same state complains to 
me of the sadly frequent changes which 
were going on in his own Presbytery, 
Among our Methodist brethren there is an 
increasing opposition tothe system of itin- 
eracy; but the abolition of itineracy would 
not save them from the universal trend 
toward short pastorates and frequent 
changes.” 

The causes of this condition of affairs, 
which in certain respects is nothing less 
than deplorable, are many and diverse, 
Some are worthy toeffect a change of pas- 
torate, others are totally unworthy. Under 
disguises more or less complete, or confessed 
with commendable frankness, lies the ques- 
tion of salary as a principal cause, Often 
itis wrapped up in the sheep’s skin of a 
“larger field of usefulness.” Often @ 
greater income is, if not anabsolute neces- 
sity, at least a most desirable object. But 
it is the common experience that ministers 
usually spend their entire income, be that 
income large or small, The fact is that 
churches expect, even if they do not de- 
mand, their pastors to live in a style corres- 
ponding to the salary that is paid and re- 
ceived. A Cambridge church, paying its 
minister a thousand dollars every quarter, 
expects that he will spend not far from nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars also 
every quarter. He may believe that by ac- 
cepting a call to a church in New York on 
a salary of thrice the amount he may save 
five thousand dollars a year. But within 
six months after he has taken his house in 
the metropolis he discovers that here also 
the church expects he will spend about 
twenty-nine hundred and ninety-nine dol- 
every three months. Ministers deceive 
themselves in reference to prospective sav- 
ings from increased salaries. Circumstances 
and surroundings of greater elegance and 

* The date of the ordination of pastors in Californis 


and Minnesota is not given in the Year Book, as well ad 
of not a few other clergymen. 
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finer taste, books, pictures and other means 
of culture are the result of the larger pay- 
ments; butseldom are greater savings thus 
gained. A clergyman who was cajled 
irom a New York pulpit to a professor's 
chair, remarked he could save as much 
in ——-— on three thousand a year as 
in New York on ten thousand—that is, 
probably he could save nothing. Rev. Dr. 
Alfred Stevens, who has just celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of a noble pastorate in 
Westminster, West Vermont, remarks in 
tue sermon preached on the occasion: ‘ In 
niag.tenths of the removals the question of 
support determined the action. My judg- 
ment which I wish here to record, is, a small 
salary with a home is worth more than a 
large one and no home. I have not known 
a brother minister who has become rich by 
removals; rarely have they even bettered 
their condition financially.” How far the 
question of larger salary ought to influence 
in accepting a new pastorate is a question 
to which no answer at once general and 
exact can be given. Each case must be 
settled by itself. If several children are to 
be educated, if sickness induces large ex- 
penses, if an environment of unusual com- 
fortableness seems necessary for a preacher 
to accomplish the best results, if relatives 
or aged parents are dependent upon his 
earnings, the question of a larger salary 
may justly be included as an important 
element in making up a decision. But for 
a clergyman to resign a pastorate in which 
he is justifying his call to the ministry 
merely in order to get double the income, is 
a reason which is unworthy of considera- 
tion. The clergyman who thus surrenders 
his pulpit, not only injures his character and 
his reputation, he also opens the entire 
clergy to the charge either of avarice or of 
luxury. 


Perhaps the cause of shortening pastor- 
ates which is at once most frequent and 
thoroughly worthy lies in that accumula- 
tion of work which marks with heavier 
line each additional year of settlement. 
The larger the pastorate the greater the 
wvrk which the faithful pastor feels he 
must do. The demands of the individual 
members of his congregation are more con- 
stant und taxing. The more frequent are 
the opportunities for labor which he sees. 
The demands of those outside his church 
increase. He becomes more and more with 
each year a minister at large. His wife's 
pin money from wedding fees increases in 
geometrical retio. Funerals multiply. A 
Boston minister who has been settled for 
more than thirty years tells me he averages 
a funeral a day. The larger share of these 
calls are outside of his own parish and in- 
deed outside of any parish. They come to 
him merely because he is known as a 
minister throughout his part of the city; a 
knowledge which is not entertained regard- 
ing many ministers who remain only five 
or six years. This general reason of the 
increase of work, as I understand, prompted 
Dr. Scudder to change a Brooklyn fora 
Chicago pastorate. It is a reason which 
every faithful minister understands and 
appreciates. The church offers to suspend 
one of the two preaching services, to ex- 
cuse him from pastoral visits, to lead one 
of the prayer-meetings, etc., etc. But it is 
of no use. He knows that these changes 
would cripple the usefulness of the church; 
and he also knows that the church cannot 
take from his shoulders the thousand and 
one cases which he bears ‘and which aggre- 
gate a burden which can be lessened only 
by being laid down. And he is justified in 
laying it down. This fact appears to me to 
be the principal cause of the surrender of 
pastorates in which every element of suc- 
cess is present and potent. Indeed it may 
be said that the very success of 4 pastorate 
contributes to its dissolution. This accu- 
mulation of work in a pastor’s life is greater 
to-day than a century or a half century ago. 
More avenues of usefulness are open. The 
metropolitan church is a larger institution 
than formerly. Competitions have increased. 
Missions abound. Executive work has be- 
come of essential importance. Parishes 
cover larger territories and embrace more 
families. Thus the accumulation of duties 
tends to shorten the period of the pastoral 
office. 

Another cause of this condition lies in 
the very expectation of it. Did space al- 
luw, it were interesting to trace in detail 





the origin of this expectation itself. But 
the fact is beyond dispute that most 
churches and ministers look upon the pas- 
toral relation purely as a temporary one. 
Neither, as a rule, judges it will continue 
any more throughout the life of the minis- 
ter than it does throughout the life of the 
church. Some churches and some minis- 
ters are distinguished for long pastorates; 
a larger number of both classes are distin- 
guished for short pastorates. Most young 
clergymen’ feel, and perhaps will reason, 
that ten years are long enough fora first 
settlement. In this expectation of a tem- 
porary relation, each party of the contract 
is tempted to become a critic of the other. 
The church criticises the methods and 
manners and sermons of the minister; the 
minister criticises the financial remissness 
and the general lack of energy of the 
church. Misunderstandings thus deepen 
into disagreements, disagreements warm 
into quarrels, and quarrels may re- 
sult in open rupture. Thus the expecta- 
tion of a short pastorate causes its brev- 
ity; but of old the expectation was that a 
pastorate, like a marriage, was for life; and 
often it was for life. 

Of course many other causes contribute; 
but I am not sure as they are more potent 
to-day than in the daysof the fathers. There 
may be a lack of adaptation of the pecu- 
liarities of the minister to the peculiarities 
of the church, or vice versa. The church 
may be conservative and the pastor pro- 
gressive; the pastor may be actively ag- 
gressive, the church may thwart his en- 
deavors through indifference. The pastor 
may smite the evils and the evil-doers prom- 
inent in his congregation, and so become 
** personal,” as if preaching were not to be 
personal. A clergyman said of a Congre- 
gational church distinguished for short 
pastorates: ‘* The fact is that this church is 
used to the ethical preaching of college pro- 
fessors, and when a minister settles down 
and begins to give them practical sermons, 
applying the knife when needed, he must 
go.” The climate may disastrously affect 
his health, the minister may begin to feel 
he is ‘‘ getting preached out.” These and 
other causes cause short pastorates; but 
they were in operation in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth as well as they now are in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The results of short pastorates are, on 
the whole, evil. The results to the minister 
are evil; for short pastorates imply inter- 
regna of no settlement of greater or less 
duration. The results to the church are 
evil and only evil. For to the church as to 
the clergyman uw short pastorate means 
no pastorate, and the evil effects of having 
no pastor are notorious. The executive 
work becomes disorganized. Conversions 
are few. New converts fail to receive 
fitting guidance and instruction. The 
benevolences decrease. The congregation 
falls off. Strangers are not introduced to the 
burdens and privileges of church work. The 
prayer-meetings diminish in interest as well 
as in attendance. The procession of ‘‘can- 
didates” renders “ the people ” critical and 
captious of sermons. The spiritual in 
worship is sacrificed to the merely intellec- 
tual or the attractive. But to the disad- 
vantage of having no minister is to be 
added the direct disadvantage to a church 
of a short settlement. The first two years 
of the pastorate of a faithful minister ought 
to be the years least fruitful in spiritual re- 
sults. Imnoshorter time can he come to 
understand the peculiar character and pecu- 
liar needs of his parish. The parish, 
the ecclesiastical officers, the individual 
members of the congregation need time to 
become acquainted with their minister. 
Their minister cannot consult with them in 
reference to their growth in Christian char- 
acter with either that ease or that effective- 
ness which is to be desired till a common 
friendship has been ripened by time. Meth- 
odist clergymen appreciate this fact. It is 
one of the evils of itinerancy. But they en- 
deavor to lessen it by greater faithfulness in 
pastoral work and by swifter and more 
direct methods of procedure in what may 
be called pastoral conversation. The Meth- 
odist system of ‘‘ classes” also tends to pre- 
vent the disadvantage thus resulting. It is 
to be observed, however, that the Meth- 
odist Church in its pastorates, never asa 
rule exceeding three years, is free from the 
disastrous effect of having no minister; for 








every Methodist Charch, however small or 
however far removed from centers of popu- 
lation, is certain of having a minister in 
case it desires to have one. It does not 
wait five years or even one year for a min- 
ister. It isnot obliged to choose a pastor 
from a list of a hundred candidates. As 
soon as Mr. A. has preached his farewell 
sermon Mr. B. is waiting to begin his work 
of visitation, and on the following Sunday to 
preach his salatatory discourse. Not thus 
in the Congregational Church. The Sun- 
day following the pastor’s farewell appears 
the van of that army which in single file 
marches along the aisle, and pauses for an 
hour in the pulpit, month after month or 
year after year. A prominent church ina 
prominent Maine city, heard candidates for 
six years. A Massachusetts church heard 
them for more than six years, and another 
church, that which the writer is privileged 
to serve, in ten years listened to no less 
than sixty-four different preachers, not all 
of whom, however, be it said, desired to 
be inducted into this pastorate. 

I am not aware that the pendulum of 
brief settlements has swung so far to one 
extreme as to prompt its return to the 
other. And yet signs of this reaction are 
visible. A gentleman whose office is a sort 
of ministerial clearing-house tells me that 
churches are now less inclined than a few 
years since to hear a large number of candi- 
dates. Pastors, too, seem to be becoming 
impressed with the duty owed to their 
churches of not resigning when the eccles- 
iastical craft would suffer serious and sig- 
nal disadvantages in the lack of a captain. 
They perceive the evils of an interregnum, 
and are more desirous that their charges 
should be thus spared. A Boston clergy- 
man who has resigned one pastorate to ac- 
cept another, sees hi3 successor called 
months before his farewell sermon is writ- 
ten, and desires that the council which dis- 
misses him shall also install the successor. A 
young Connecticut minister refuses to ac- 
cept an urgent invitation to a conspicuous 
pulpit in the fear of the disastrous conse- 
quences to his church of his resignation. [t 
is to be hoped that the ministers may be as 
keenly sensitive to the harm which their 
churches suffer by their withdrawal as they 
are to the increased advantages which may 
thus be gained for themselves. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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UnQugsTIonaBLy the breaking up of the 
patriarchal conditions of slavery by the 
Civil War has proven a powerful stimulus 
to popular and higher education in the 
South. The private teacher and gover- 
ness, rendered necessary by the insular 
residence of the great planters, have al- 
most disappeared from Southern society. 
Sections sparsely settled in ante bellum 
times have become populous, and the pub- 
lic school has become possible. Nearly all 
of the Southern States now have well- 
equipped public school systems, and with 
the aid which the Federal Government will 
afford, and the fruits of Northern beneti- 
cence, there are large possibilities opening 
to the future of the New South. Ken- 
tucky levies a school tax of 22 cents 
on the one hundred dollar valuation of 
property, whereas only five cents was im- 
posed up to 1869. Texas has in prospect a 
school fund which will aggregate sixty 
millions of dollars. ‘‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad” in most of the other former slave 
states, and the air is vocal with the cry: 
‘Educate! Educate!” The illiterate Ne- 
gro, thrust into power by circumstances, 
became the pliant tool of demagogues and 
the easy spoil of corrupt cupidity, and 
illustrated Wendell Phillips’s aphorism, 
“An uneducated ballot is the winding- 
sheet of liberty.” An ignorant people can 
be governed by despotic force; but none 
but an intelligent people can govern them- 
selves. Educated men govern nations, and 
educated nations govern the world. In 
every country the governing power, 
whether an autocracy or populat sover- 
eignty, ought to be educated. What 
ought to be the miéntal and moral power in 
a republic where every man is born a 
king and sovereign heir to the highest 
trusts and franchises of the state and the 





nation? The enfranchised freedmen 
showed the expediency of education, and 
the South, séeing the disaster wrought by 
illiterate legislatures, has become alive to the 
fact that self-protection, if not philanthropy, 
requires that the Negro shall be fitted to 
wield an intelligent ballot. It is significant 
that J. L. M. Curry, a leading Member of 
Congress prior to the war, since a Baptist 
preacher, and now a representative man of 
the conservatism of the South, has been, 
since the death of Dr. Barnas Sears, the 
agent of the Peabody fund, and elected to 
that trust by a Board of Commissioners, 
composed mostly of Northern men; and 
that Dr. A. G. Haygood, a progressive 
Georgian, has been assigned the distribu- 
tion of the revenues of the Slater Fund, the 
principal of which is one million of dollars, 
while the benefactor of the colored people 
who enjoy his munificence, is a citizen of 
Norwich, Conn. 

Another significant sign of the times is 
the recent establishment of the Paine Insti- 
tute, at Augusta, Ga., under the fostering 
care of the M. E. Church, South, an insti- 
tution designed for the education of colored 
youth for the ministry of an African Meth- 
odist Church. A few years ago a white 
teacher of Negro children was ostracised 
from Southern society and despised as a 
miscegenator. Oberlin and Berea, Finney 
and Fee, were the catch-words of Southern 
prejudice. Now we witness the spectacle 
of Dr. Morgan Callaway, resigning the 
vice-presidency of Emory College, Georgia, 
to assume the principalship of, and the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Evans, of Georgia, a 
venerable minister of the M. E. Church, 
South, going to and fro in Southern pulpits, 
to raise an endowment for, the Paine Insti- 
tute. 

We are marching on, and a brighter sun 
than that of Austerlitz sheds light upon the 
field. 

Soon after the war such men as Gerritt 
Smith and Horace Greeley made liberai con- 
tributions to the Washington-Lee College, 
of Virginia, under the presidency of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. This was followed by the 
gift from Cornelius Vanderbilt of one mul- 
lion of dollars to found ‘ Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity,” which has had handsome addi- 
tions since from Wm. H. Vanderbilt, the 
citizens of Nashville, Tenn., where the 
University is located, and recently a bequest 
of fifty thousand dollars from Mrs. Atkin- 
son, of Memphis, Tenn. Under the effi- 
ciency of the Regent, Bishop H. N. McTyeire, 
of the M. E. Church, South, and the joint in- 
fluence of an able faculty of fifty professors, 
anda most eligible site, the Vanderbilt is 
destined to become the Harvard of the 
South. It will now rival any American 
institution in the convenience of its build- 
ing and grounds, the excellence of its ap- 
paratus, gymuasium, laboratory, observa- 
tory, dormitories, professors’ houses, and the 
taste displayed in the laying off and xdorn- 
ment of its spacious and picturesque land- 
scape. Free from the rigors of a northern, 
and exempt from the heat and malaria of a 
southern climate, situated at the ecclesias- 
tical capital of the dominant Church 
of the South, it has already proven 
a magnet to attract a large number 
of matriculates, and to hold them steadily 
until a comprehensive curriculum has been 
completed, or professional training in law, 
medicine, theology, and engineering, has 
been compassed. Emory College, Georgia, 
blessed by the sage presidency of Dr. Atti- 
cus G. Haygood, has also sprung forward un- 
der the munificence of Mr. George I. Seney, 
President of the Metropolitan Bank, New 
York, who has given it over one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and the Wes- 
leyan Female College, at Macon, Ga., one 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘‘Ceatral Col- 
lege,” Missouri, under the patronage of the 
M. E. Church, South, has lately been the re- 
cipient of forty-five thousand dollars from 
Mr. Robert Barnes, of St. Louis. Randolph- 
Macon College, near Richmond, Virginia, 
has had handsome donations relieving it 
from debt and substantially reinforcing its 
endowment. Fisk University (colored) at 
Nashville, Tenn., has within 1882 been 
able to add a handsome building, and has 
otherwise been encouraged by gifts, con- 
ferred mainly by the Congregationalists of 
the North. The Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, at Loutsville, Ky., has shared con- 
siderably in benefac tions, an4 it likely soon 
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to secure its coveted endowment of three 
hundred thousand dollars. ‘The M. E. 
Church, through its Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
has been steadily contributing to the educa- 
tion of the African race. I have recorded 
the prominent facts, though there remain 
many minor ones which aggregate no mean 
sum. 

The South is rapidly receiving many 
compensations for the catastrophes incident 
to internecine strife. Bourbonism is wan- 
ing, a pleasing national spirit is sicceeding 
unrest and apathy, material resources 
multiply, and the prospect is that the New 
South will have a career grander than the 
history of the Old South, 


HANNIBAL, Mo. 
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Heatrnis a great word and describes a great 
thing. It was not by accident that in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue it is the mother word of a score 
or more that are used to express the most 
bountiful and useful of all benefits. Wealth, 
well, well-done, welfare, hale, whole, wholesome, 
wholeness, holy, have this as their root and are 
but specimens of the fullness of meaning which 
was felt to be conveyed thereby. The saving 
health among all nations was the climax with 
which the English translator sought to convey 
the Hebrew idea of a completed salvation, 

When Franklin said: ‘ Public health is public 
wealth,” and when the latter word in common- 
wealth was made to stand for the weal of all 
society there was a union of terms which are 
allied in thought not less than in language. 

It is not merely that our highest conceptions 
of blessing must be expressed by physical con- 
ditions or by our highest estimation of some phys- 
ical benefit. Before mankind began to analyze 
the fullness of one’s self it really included the 
intellectual, the spiritual, the social. It meant 
such harmonious adjustment and relation as did 
not necessitate a division into members and 
parts or a deeper dissection between that which 
we now call material, mental and spiritual. 

It applied that very word wholeness or com- 
plete soundness to express them all, and made 
ita perfect synonym for all that manliness and 
womanliness mean in appearance, speevh and 
behavior. 

And so health stands to-day, whether we will 
or not, as a great generic thing which means 
more than the world has yet begun to feel. How- 
ever ready the assent to its value may be, it 
is too often without adequate appreciation or 
comprehension of what it means for society. 
In those days it was and was meant to be the 
adjustment of every part of one’s self to every 
other part of one’s self, and of the universe, so 
that the long and true enjoyment of this welfare 
and wellness should last as long as life lasted. 

To the individual and not less to men and 
women in their associate capacity it is the 
greatest inheritance. Olc age, itself, has as one 
of its honors the fact that it isa kind of testi- 
mony that health has been the property of an- 
cestry and a partial pledge that the gift is now 
handed down unimpaired to the coming genera- 
tion. Since that is the only hope of perpetuity 
to the state it is more than personal, filial or 
parental ; it is patriotic. 

If we were only after material resources we 
could claim health as the greatest capital of the 
world. Pour out the gold from the mines, cover 
the seas and the rivers with ships and steamers, 
let the land wave its plumage of grasses and its 
thousands of miles of wheat fields. What are 
these as wealth, as material prosperity, unless 
there is. power in the race—power that must be 
physical if it shall be intellectual, moral and 
social? 

It is high time that social and political science 
put a worthy and more deliberate estimate upon 
the material value of hygienic science and art. 

How we glow into enthusiasm over the great 
forces of Nature as they are subjected to the 
uses of the world and made to work in engines 
and batteries for the productive energies of pro- 
gress. 

How we exult over the untold wealth of mines, 
over the richness of boundless prairies and all 
the largess which mountain and valley, shore 
and sea, are pouring into the lap of Columbia’s 
renown. 

But.what are all these, even as an estimate of 
material wealth, in compare with the question, 
What is the yield of men, women, and children 
which American civilization is furnishing? 
What are the physical forces resident in the ag- 
gregate population of the United States? 

Orators may well point you to all the triumphs 
of machinery and art,to what this age has 
wrought out of the metals, and how iron has be- 
come the tough elastic which spans the bays, 
and with its fairy cords entwines the brows of 
island cities ; but, behind all other forces, aye, 
more than yet is told behind the exerted moral 

‘arid intellectual forces of the world, is the phys- 





ical force of hearty, wholesome life—itself moral 
and reaching out to the Divine—when the exquis- 
ite adjustment which God himself has designed 
between man, the masterpiece, and the rest of 
Nature is thoroughly appreciated and main- 
tained. 

Here is the wealth of the country, When we 
are looking for the “ physical apparatus of civ- 
ilization” we must not overlook the people. 
The people—this is the strength, this is the 
power. . 

I do not need to follow on to show how this 
physical vigor and its sustenance are indispens- 
able to strength, success and perpetuity. All 
history tells us of physical degradation as the 
forerunner of national collapse. ‘‘ Rome,” says 
the historian, “‘perished for the want of men.” 
The statesman, the publicist, the social econo- 
mist, the moralist, the Christian patriot must 
look to the physical stamina of the woman and 
the man, not as always tall or always broad, but 
always, whether nightingale or eagle, in adjust- 
ment with its own parts and with its sur- 
roundings. We may, without damage, change 
a little the versification of Sir Wm. Jones, and 
say: 

“ What constitutes a state? 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 

Not bays, the ocean's gate, 

Not broad expanse with narvest-covered ground, 

Not mines richer than courts, 

Not all the treasures of the earth and sea, 

Not far renowned resorts, 

Where tent and mansion tell of Liberty; 

But men, high minded men, 

With powers of thought, and fitted to endure; 

Men who on toil depend, 

And girt about with strength can dwell secure,” 


Would that this idea of the value of life and 
health in the population could take fast hold of 
our American people. Disease or invalidity in 
some of its forms is the background of illiteracy, 
of pauperism, of crime, of race degeneracy, in 
mauy ways to a degree not recognized. As ill 
health is largely preventable, a radical way of 
dealing with the distempers of social life is to 
prevent this one of the most common and pre- 
ventable causes or occasions of it. 

An English traveler, a year or so since, on be- 
ing asked what seemed to him the great lack of 
America, somewhat startled us by replying 
‘** Population.” Weare so used to vaunt our- 
selves Over our great growth that we forget what 
impression a man from the British Isles, or the 
crowded lands of the Old World gets as he sees 
in the New England, the Middle, the Western, or 
the Southern States, large spaces—counties, in- 
deed, some of them larger than states—without 
200 people in them, and then beholds the vast 
stretches of the West still untenanted and well- 
nigh unknown. 

It is human beings carrying with them human 
health that are wanted more than all the re- 
sources of earth, air or sea. And while we wel- 
come all that is good and stalwart from the Old 
World, we need far more that sturdy growth on 
this side the waters which cannot be secured by 
importation and which can be supplemented in 
the long run far less than most imagine. Pity 
be to the nation whose numbers are not re- 
plenished from within itself, but that trusts to 
importation for its whole supply. 

The generations born upon the soil must to a 
degree not yet realized be the trust and expec- 
tancy of American perpetuity. The land that 
will not support and sustain the health of its 
native born cannot survive other forces which 
will limit the powers of foreign supply and make 
the government itself to be not only foreign, but 
mongrel, transient and without a positive indi- 
viduality of its own. 

Put then, if you please, high material, com- 
mercial and national value on health, on native 
health, on the means of securing it to the chil- 
dren of foreign and native parents born on our 
soil, and thus claim health for prosperity and 
patriotism as well as for personal comfort. 

Nor was there ever a time in history when 
health had such risks and so much needed social 
science to deal with as a factor, ; 

It is often dealt with in an wsthetic way. It 
is such a ruddy and beautiful thing to exhibit 
and to talk about. Nay, more, it is patronized. 
Great sympathizers and administrators pat it 
on the head as a philanthrophy. When a man 
goes a little further than this and seeks to show 
in it the reign of law, to speak of it as an 
appreciable acquisition, to propose methods that 
shall be anticipative in their field of operation 
and prevent disease, or to show science and art 
as pledged toit in advance there are not want- 
ing those who begin to call the devotee an expert 
or a specialist, suggesting many good things 
collateral to a profession and worthy of thought 
if time permit. Let us know that health has no 
such place. Sanitary science in its prevision 
does not build an annex to other temples, If it 
is anything it is a corner-stone. It is funda- 
mental rather than ornamental. It is not made 
up of a few contributed pieces for a mowaic, but 
is integral to the very essence of progress and to 
all that sociology means. It boldly comes for- 
ward asa chief necessity and says that, if we 
would improve society, we must improve health, 

Death as we see it in the world is to be taken 
hold of as a misdemeanor. We do not object to 
the one horse shay, nor to the natural transfer 





to the other sphere in which Christians meet; 
but death as it wars with life on this planet is an 
outrage upon the common decenciés of humani- 
ty. It and sickness to the degree, that, they ob- 
tain can now be laid oyer to an extra-mundane 
spirit of evil, and much less to the account of 
Him of the breach of whose just and generous 
laws it is only a signal, The preventive art is 
each day showing that it comes into action not 
too soon among the disturbing social forces 
which are to be caught and tamed, and over 
which man has been put in control long before 
he was put in charge of steam or lightning, but 
which he has not regarded as conspicuous 
enough to be manipulated as more brilliant 
forces are, 

So the problem is becoming more and more com- 
plicated. Civilization while it means more 
possibilities of grandeur and effect than could be 
meant under any old régime, though it were that 
of a Roman Empire, also means that to degrade, 
to devitalize, to denationahze was never a 
greater possibility than now. 

It is one of the advancements of the age. The 
tendency to quick and rapid aggregation in 
cities—in cities built as modern cities are by men 
and women who work, wear and tear, think and 
travel to and fro as the populace do nowadays is 
terrible. There is no ancient counterpart. Life 
has more risks than ever before. As it is more 
artificial, more gregarious, more packed, the 
compensations and adjustments cannot be trusted 
to any natural laws, 

The law of trade, the relation of machinery to 
capital and labor, the remarkable massing of 
operatives of all classes in cities, so that more 
than one-fifth of the population of the United 
States now lives in cities, lead one to say, ‘‘What- 
ever will tend to purify great cities effectually 
will be an incalculably important blessing to the 
world at large ; for the tendency of population to 
mass itself in cities isa phenomenon of all ad- 
vanced modern nations.” 

Country-town manufactures are less and Jess 
established, deciding the fact that we are to take 
care of a population crowded out of propriety 
and of kinds of population for which there 
muat not only be forethought but foreact, The 
tendency of all such massing is to neglect all 
little things, except such as are directly a part 
of the vocation followed. 

Only thus can you account for what the people 
of towns and cities will put up with in the direct 
breach of the clear demands of physical life, and 
at length come not only to endure, but to resist 
change as innovation, Of hew far this neglect 
can go in our older cities we have had many in- 
stances, Nor is it less true that younger cities 
have sprung up, not as far west as Leadville, in 
which life is not so much imperiled by the bullet, 
but is nevertheless constantly under depreciating, 
enervating influences. 

Nor is this because there is no mastering of 
the problem. How to choose a proper locality, 
how to drain land, how to build a healthy house, 
how to feed, air and clothe the inmates, how to 
remove all débris beyond the reach of those who 
cannot appropriate it with the same advantage 
as can the grasses and the grains, these are 
known as definitely as most facts in 
acience and most of the experiences 
of applied art. Yet the threatening fact remains 
that the breach of sanitary law is constant, is 
progressive, and that social economy ought to 
attack it with all the vehemence and decision 
with which such a heroic principle would lay 
siege at the gate of a city whose name is De- 
struction. Here and there we have grand inti- 
mations that the thing can be done. Glasgow, 
with some serious disadvantages has realized the 
problem and has grappled with it grandly, so 
that with all its poor, its toiling labor, its con- 
centrated industries and idlenesses, it meets the 
issues and can point to work and to results that 
prove there are adjustments end co-operations 
that can make parts of the city and theoretically 
the whole of a city healthy. 

New Orleans, though it has been the very home 
of pestilences, has had an auxiliary sanitary as- 
sociation in which merchants and physician and 
jurists and clergymen joined hands and have 
done marvelous things in reducing the sick rate 
and adding to sound comfort., Take a single 
instance, In 1879, the Auxiliary Association of 
New Orleans placed a powerful pump on the levee 
in front of the infected district which encircled 
with fresh water from the river the entire rect- 
angle of three by five squares to which area the 
fever was successfully confined. Dr. White at 
once instituted a systematic house-to-house in- 
spection followed by re-inspeetion. 

The fever did not cross that boundary line, 
It was a cordon sanitaire better than a shot-gun 
quarantine. Social science must begin its work 
in this behalf with household life. The house 
and one family arc the sanitary unit,and the domi- 
cile the great care of sanitary administration. 
This is at once the hope and the discouragement ; 
the hope, because if the parts can be made 
right, the whole is sure to follow; the discour- 
agement because house-building or the construc- 
tion and appointment of a home as # place fav~- 
orable to the full physical scope of life is so for- 
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design in this age. The housekeeping, ‘‘the 
practical knowledge of which,” says Richardson 





‘ig the principal glory of & woman,” is lightly 


ing is controlled in the interests of the servants, 
the boarders and the guests, so long shall we have 
a section left out of the back-bone of our American 
civilization and our refinement will put up with 
a great deal of noxious stuff and consequent in- 
validity. Add to this the giving over of ques- 
tions of the most important character as to 
sanitary construction to a control too political to 
be either economical or orderly, and we have com- 
plicationsthe first relief from which must come 
from their realization. 

The practical art, as wellas the great science 


of hygiene takes a good turn when it resolves 


to address itself to the relief of these conditions, 
when it attempts to infuse into society the idea 
of homes, to give them separateness even when 
in the same building, to insist that they be 
healthful in the sense in which the best art and 
experience define them as capable of being, and 
then seeks by administration to secure their 
keeping in a sanitary way. As there is lack here— 
lack of knowledge, lack of training, sometimes 
lack of will, we are compelled to supplement. 1t 
is for this reason that the inspector of buildings 
and the health inspector, not to name others, 
become necessities, and should be sustained on 
a basis of civil service reform and as a social 
necessity. This means that these services should 
be appreciated, that officers who can pass exam- 
ination as to competency, and have the tac! and 
behavior which are requisite should be chosen, 
and thus a sustained foundation for intelligent 
oversight and aid be secured, 

For all this effort at improving the condition 
of society by looking after the welfare of house- 
holds there are great encouragements not to be 
overlooked, One who attempts to-day to glean 
in this harvest finds an area of ascertained 
truth broad enough for any intellectual. vision, 
and a positive enunciation of principles and 
rules as definite as those of any of the applied 
arts. 

Healthy houses, and how to make them, how 
to adjust life within them, how to feed, clothe, 
ventilate, and exercise, are not the enigmas that 
some would lead us to believe, 

Balances to the crowding hfe, appliances good 


' for cleanliness, conveniences for physical vigor, 


capacity for the adjusting of ourselves to our 
surroundings, or of the surroundings to our- 
selves, multiply and meet the objects sought, if 
only the skill that can adapt is recognized and 
employed. The science of right living is known 
better than the art is practiced. Laboratory 
men, engineers and physicians, have done better 
than they are credited with. The trouble is that 
the average intelligence of the people or popular 
knowledge has not kept pace with the provision 
of students and scholars on these lines, and that 
skilled labor, because of the absence of indus- 
trial schools or some form of apprentice drill is 
not always easy tocommand, There is far more 
lack, too, in our ability to conduct sanitary prac- 
tice in an administrative way, because of em- 
barrassments already referred to, than there is 
in knowing how to accomplish what we wish, if 
only we could be allowed to do it on the merits 
of the thing attempted. 

The fact is, life, with all our talk about it, 
has not « very high value on this American con- 
tinent. We know a grand jury, that to the 
horror of a just judge, hesitated to present a 
man who was well proven to have disposed of an 
infant of a few hours, because it was very young 
and he had many children. We know of another 
man who complained of his medical attendant 
as to his bill, and when he said, My charge is low 
enough for that of a cattle doctor, said ‘it 
ought to be lower; for my cattle have a money 
value, but my children have not”; and this in 
the face of the fact that Massachusetts statistics 
show that in New England most families aid 
more than they cost in the support of the house- 
hold before the age of twenty-one. 

Not long since I overheard one of two little 
girls of not over nine, on their way to Sunday- 
schvol, say: ‘‘Do you know Mis. Boice’s baby is 
dead.” ‘Well, it is @ good thing,” said the 
other, “for when Mra. Jones lost her twins I 
heard somebody say that she and the children 
were both better off.” There is somehow a not 
always concealed feeling that the slaughter of 
the innocents is one of the feasibic limitations 
of population, even though it comes through 
watered milk, stale food, reeking tenements and 
ill care. Men moralize over these survivals of 
the fittest, and limitations of life as if the In- 
finite Father had something to do in & conserva- 
tive way with the breaches of his holy, jast and 
beneficent laws. It seems to me we feel thus 
the more because, forsooth, emigration will make 
up the deficiency, All this is as bad in philoso- 
phy and in national thrift as it is in morality; 
not only because the same causes which kill 
these enfeeble the living and bleach out hered- 
ity, but because all that hygiene and sanitary 
science mean and all they ean do to prevent dis- 
ease and to appreciate life are easentialto any 
real progress in the objects which such an asso- 
ciation as this represents. We cannot leave out 
of consideration the 2ealth care of population in 
all that it requires, as to legal enactment, as to 
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statistics, as to the profoundest impression of 
its inexorable necessity on the popular mind, 
without leaving out one of the great arches on 
which we seek to build as upon sure foundations 
that superstructure of continuous life which we 
call a nation. 

Next to household care,I am sure you will 
place the care of young life in its process of 
educational training. As sanitary instruction 
to adults is so often directly at war with habits 
already formed and with prejudices imbibed there 
is no very great expectancy of radical improvement 
in the personnel of the full grown population, 
To instruct adults in anything physical so as to 
affect their habits is a difficult task. The chief 
hope in educating an adult is not in the change 
of his habits, but in impressing his judgment 
and opinions so that by precept, if not by ex- 
ample, he will inform the rising generation. 

For these and many other reasons a large part 
of sanitary effort should be directed to those who 
are yet in young hfe. 

It is because of this that instruction in physical 
life, as related to and modified by surroundings, 
should take its place as an important study. We 
do not mean that patronage by which the teacher 
in every department speaks prettily and well of 
hygiene, or which leads the higher schools and 
colleges now and then to invite somebody to give 
a lecture on the subject. It is training, drill, 
education, recitation that are needed. It must 
be as accurate and as precise and in as skilled 
hands as teaching in grammar or in arithmetic. 
Just as there are many who know these, 
who are not fitted to teach them, so a general 
knowledge of physiogoly and hygiene does not 
prepare for the drill that is required. 

We never recur tothe enthusiasm with which 
Freebel, Horace Mann, the elder Seguin and 
Canon Kingsley insist upon the role which 
physical education must bear in a system of 
education, without a feeling of some mortifica- 
tion that so many teachers are u usly 
making for it such a narrow sphere. It is 
divided up and assigned in the most accomodating 
way among those, who if others attempted to fill 
their special departments, with similar agility of 
preparation, would be loud in their cry of super- 
ficiality and incompetency. 

It is not even physiology that is needed half so 
much as teaching in hygiene which shall direct as 
to the uses of the senses and the limitations of 
their use, the law of muscular activity, the re- 
lations of food and force, the sources of disease, 
the dangers that beset life in country and in city, 
the disabilities which are to be provided for and 
guarded against, the laws of heat, ventilation, of 
the flow of air and of fluids, of the changes of 





should grasp and appropriate what is offered and 
fitit more precisely to human needs, In this 
way chemistry, histology, botany, zoology, me- 
chanics, natural philosophy, psychology and va- 
rious other departments have advanced with 
their offerings, and not a little has been done by 
the votaries of these to suggest or to adopt them 
to the demands of human life and welfare. 

The laws of life, their modus operandi, the 
laws governing animate and inanimate life as 
related to human life, the relations of all organic 
matter, the modes of its discord or adjustment, 
and many other subjects are found of essential 
interest and hearing. 

Biology, in the fullness of its meaning, has to 
be studied exhaustively, if for nothing else, be- 
cause of its bearing on human life. Bvery phase 
and step of existence must be closely defined, so 
that along side of it we may study all influences 
that are operative thereupon. Thus the outline 
of the study is very inclusive and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. In the single department of 
etiology, or the causation of disease, it is marvel- 
ous what developments we are having, and how 
they are already utilized in the limitation of dis- 
ease, The study of epidemiology has become an 
inspiration because of the microscopic surprises 
it furnishes and of the minute yet successful 
experimentation which has resulted. 

By easy recognition of disease by attenuation, 
asepticism, and by iolation, we have to-day 
mastery over epidemics, which is inspiriting to 
any man or board fortified by laws sufficient to 
enforce a wise and competent sanitary jurisdic- 
tion. The study of modification of type, per- 
haps of hybridization, and of all the details of 
minute plant life, as related to disease, is like 
awakening with eyes magnified to the observa- 
tion of the minuti# of an infinitessimal botany 
and zoology. We find ourselves in a garden of 
contending plant life and animal life so prolific 
and so imminent in all that relates to our lives 
and health, as that a very stoic would arise and 
enter upon classification and description with a 
view to the relief of human suffering and the 

prevention of invading disease. The chemical 
forces are not less interesting in their study or 
important in their bearing on vitalization and 
devitalization. It is the province of hygiene to 
define and exhibit what perfect living is so far 
as it concerns the physical life, what are the 
forces against which it has to guard and what 
are the deliverances which human knowledge 
and foresight can secure. The relation of all 
industries to health and law, the evils of trades 
and occupations are to be summarized. The 
structural and mechanical arrangement of all 





organic matter, of scores of items that come dis- 
tinetly into the body of doctrine and duty which 
constitutes hygiene, One or two colleges in all 
the land have given this distinct recognition to 
the subject ; but our systems of public education 
are far behind in this respect 

The fact is, that with all our congratulatory 
talk about the Public School systems of our state, 
and cities, they are among the most inflexible of 
all institutions, Fostered by the public moneys 
and easily glossed over by the fact that the popu. 
larity of the cry for popular education serves to 
screen from close espionage fossilized boards of 
education and routine instructors, it is practic- 
ally very difficult to give to teaching in political 

and y, in social science, in phys- 
ical education, and in industrial arte such recog- 
nition as the present wants of society demand. 
Little annexes are arranged to meet local clamor, 
therefore, with the thought that it is temporary 
enthusiasm which will soon die out, and the felt 
though not uttered resolve is that the old curric- 
ulum is perfect enough and that innovation is 
not to be tolerated. 

It may as well be borne in mind that the Pub- 
lic School systems of Prussia, of Holland, per- 
haps of Sweden, are in advance of ours, and 
that England is pressing us very closely. Until 
the public demand in these matters takes the 
shape of a legislation so definite as to define or 
provide for the methodical training in such 
branches we have little hope of more than talk- 
ing, lecturing and patronizing, which do not 
amount to disciplining or drilling, and #0 are in- 
competent to secure bodily vigor. But physical 
vigor ‘so far underlies soundness and sufficiency 
of mental culture that hygiene will yet be rec- 
ognized as a fundamental element of common- 
school education.” 

Next, there is need of an enlargement of vis- 
ion as tothe scope of the subjects included in 
hygiene. 

It is always the case that any science or art 
which is regarded as so simple as only to need a 
few weeks of reading in order to secure teaching 
ability therein, gives the impression of narrow- 
ness, 

To too many all sanitation is but the announce- 
ment of a set of rules and suggestions as toa 
few common things in the conduct of human 
life. So far from this, it has a breadth of mean- 
ing, a wealth of material, and an extent of ac- 
quirement which fully certify it both as a sepa- 
rate science and a practicalized art. Some 
other sciences have come quite to realize this 
because of the gifts and offerings which they 
have contributed, and the necessity that these 

ye realized for a special class of students who 











receptacles and duits for the safe carriage of 
household débris, are specimens in another direc- 
tion of inquiry, whose limits are not yet imagined, 
fields broad enough for the social scientist, the 
physician, the philanthropist. Indeed, in all 
the range of the sciences or of the arts, you 
cannot touch themes more intimately blended 
with the every-day life of society, with the ques- 
tion of self-preservation, of happiness, of wel- 
fare in its largest, broadest, grandest sense, 

There must be recognition, study and practice 
commensurate with such a hight, breadth, 
length and depth of meaning. While this asso- 
ciation recognizes it as but one amid many other 
departments that have to do with the vital con- 
cerns of society, it can insist upon it as so basic 
in its position, as so indispensable in its appre- 
ciation, as to claim for it prominence in all 
attempts to adjust life so as to secure that high- 
est welfare which the interests of society not less 
than those of the individual demand. The God 
who made this body a temple, and adorned it 
with all manner of precious things, made it also 
to represent what fealty to law can do for its well 
being, and what a breach of law can do to frame 
mischief or iniquity, which expresses itself in 
physical as it does in intellectual and moral 
debasement. The God-like, the Christ-like in 
humanity must be taken care of in aecord w:th 
the law of our being, as well as that of revealed 
will,and then shall we behold a harmony too often 
obscured by a lawlessness which has become so 
common as to be mistaken for the original fiat 
and stamp of the Almighty. The section which 
on this occasion I have the honor to represent 
has found itself led by force of circumstances, 
to give prominence to three subjects : 

Inebriety, in its influence on society as well as 
on individuals, and on the penal and dependent 
classes, is a theme so forcibly intruding and pro- 
jecting itself into the very vitals of social, civil 
and economic art as it concerns the state, that it 
almost passes from the domain of the moralist, 
the psychologist and the philanthropist to that 
of the sociologist, the political economist and 
the statesman. Grave questions are now being 
raised as to what are the theoretical and what 
are the practical ways in which to deal with it. 
Shall we attack it ab initio or go a gunning at it 
by a kind of guerrilla warfare ? Shall we treat 
it as a disease, a frailty, or a crime? While we 
are not of those who would emphasize it as to 
be dealt with from s civic standpoint as prim- 
arily a disease, yet it is well as with all crime to 
look at it from the physical and social as well as 
the moral standpoint. 

The logician who holds his equilibrium amid 
the laws of the physical and the immortal, and 
recognizes each superior in its sphere and each 





independent somewhat of the other, does 
not kill with the letter the spirit that giveth 
life. Practically we need great study and great 
observation to find out what is the practical 
thing to be done with inebriety as an enormous 
disturbing force in social and gevernmental 
life, as an explosive whose dynamic capacity is 
as dangerous in the new United States of America 
as slavery wasin the old. It carrics with it so 
much breach of law, so much that is solemn and 
burdensome to government, so much of respon- 
sibility that is avoidable yet actual, that we do 
well to allow it to be considered by able authori- 
ties and to be presented for your valuable dis- 
cussion, As there are those who would deal 
with it as primarily a disease, we give to this 
view a hearing. 

Insanity has before been up for your consider- 
ation in its bearing on social life. The unmis- 
takable increase in the causes that produce it 
has given to Amorican nervousness an applica- 
tion almost as if your average American had a 
special distribution of nervous filaments and a 
superabundant nervous organization. The rush 
of travel, the rapid methods of business, the 
strain of routine labor, the crowding of office 
work, the drive of machinery, the unvarying 
monotony of the calculator, the telegraph opera- 
tor, the telephonist, the sewing machinist and 
many other industries of which these are but 
technical sp , together with the wild effort 
to get wealth, or to keep up with the times, or to 
make a living (no simple thing in these times 
when a living respectably means so much) all 
these and other forces tend to drive mind and 
matter alike out of shape and out of propriety, 
as well as to confuse both in the wild turmoil of 
unbalanced existence. 

Palatial asylums, modified retreats, and the 
tens of thousands of homes that have some mem- 
ber not quite ready for these, and yet by reason 
of disordered sensations or deranged correlation 
of parts unfit to go two-handed, single-hearted 
and level-headed into the conflict of life, too 
plainly tell us that there is work for social 
science and adjustment for social art behind 
the discords of the world’s great stage. How to 
prevent all this is a subject that touches the 
heart-strings. 

8. The sanitary requisition of our dwelling- 
places includes within its sphere most im- 
portant questions of civil and domestic life. 
While at this session we only attempt to intro- 
duce it, we trust that we shall draw such atten- 
tion thereto as will lead to a closer study of all 
locations, of structural conditions, of the em- 
barrassment or impediment to healthy house- 
hold life, whether in hamlet, Summer resort, 
city home, or boarding and hotel caravansaries. 
As to it we have had abundant generalization 
and advertising of eviis. 

What we now need is the specific enunciation 
of safeguards, many of which are known, Still 
more we need to know how by skilled aid to se- 
cure the doing of what we do know, that thus the 
vigor of life may be maintained and that it may 
be converted into such force and productivity 
as will tell upon human progress and the promo- 
tion of human happiness and usefulness, 

Great errors in household conditions have their 
origin in the use of undrained ground, in im- 
perfect material and structure of buildings, in 
the modes of introducing the various conduits 
or pipe systems which now are a part of the 
habitation and that want of sanitary inspection 
during construction which will prevent the cover- 
ing up of unskilled work. The social compact 
and its welfare are so concerned in this matter 
that good government not less than good health 
requires an oversight at the beginning instead 
of a constant activity without insight or a tin- 
kering with evil results. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are themes inci- 
dentally chosen from the wide extended field 
which deals with human health as a factor in 
social science, subjects which must have the 
most philosophic and practical consideration if 
we would carry forward the nation to a capability 
to meet the growing demands that are made upon 
it for sound bodies, sound minds, and healthy 
characters. 

So sure as the reign of law is the grand fidel- 
ity and constancy that pervades the universe of 
God and forms the nexus of which all human 
law, called government, is but a copy or an at- 
tribute, so sure is it that we must find out and 
follow out in the individual and social life those 
laws of health which pertain to the compact 
not less than to the individual. 

Only so shall we avoid penalties which are as 
sure in the physical as in the moral government 
of the Creator and come to know for the nation, 
by knowing for the man, the woman and the 
child how integral and essential to social and 
civic existence is the full realization and mean- 
ing of these words, fo be and to be well, which 
our good mother-tongue has joined with a hy- 
phen and made grandly strong in that word of 
profitable thought and enormous meaning which 
it calls well-being. 


Tue Queen of Denmark, mother of the 
Princess of Wales, is an accomplished painter, 
and has lately presented the little village of Klit- 
moller, in Jutland, with an altar-piece, entirely 
executed by her own hands. 
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AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





WILLIAM HUNTER, D.D. 1811-77. 

Dr. Hunter is one of the few Methodists who 
have written hymns of any note since the Wes- 
leys; and his, though popular in a way, are by 
no means of the highest order, being chiefly 
“spiritual songs” of the sort that depend on 
lively tues and emotional conditions. He was 
born in County Antrim, Ireland, May 26th, 1811, 
emigrated 1817, entered Madison College 1830, 
and began to preach 1833. He edited the Pitts- 
burgh Conference Journal and Christian Ad- 
vocate, was presiding elder in two districts, and 
(1855-70) professor of Hebrew, etc., in Allegheny 
College, Pa. He died at Cleveland, Oct. 18th, 
1875. His “Select Melodies” appeared 1851, 
containing many originals signed ‘‘W. H.” 


“Joyfully, joyfully, onward we move.” 


This is his greatest success. It has been admitted 
by Dr. Hitchcock, the Baptist Praise Book, 
Stevenson’s “‘ Hymns for the Church and Home,” 
(an important British book, 1873) besides un- 

ted collections of the juvenile and irregu- 
lur kinds. Its date is 1841, '42, or ’43, 


“ Happy the spirit released from ite clay.” 


Also used by Dr. Hitchcock, and dated 1843. It is 
unsigned in Hunter’s ‘‘ Select Melodies,” but im- 
mediately precedes the last and is of the same 
measure. 


“Who shall forbid our chastened woe ?""; 


“* At the grave of a child.” Used and altered by 
the Methodist ‘‘ Hymnal,” 1878. 


“ My heavenly home is bright and fair.” 


Not in the “Select Melodies,” though one of 
Hunter’s most popular pieces. Used by the M. 
E. Hymnal, the Baptist Hymn Book and Praise 
Book, and by Dr. Hitchcock, who dates it 1842, 
Dr. Abel Stevens, in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, 
says that some of Dr. Hunter's songs “ have 
been translated into various languages, as the 
Bulgarian, several dialects of India, Africa, Cey- 
lon, and China. 

THOMAS OSMOND SUMMERS, D.D., LL.D, 1812—82. 


This was a great man among the Southern 
Methodists, Born near Corfe Castle, Dorset- 
shire, he prepared for the ministry in America, 
and joined the Baltimore Conference 1835. He 
was a missionary in Texas 1840—43; at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., 1844; at Charleston, as assistant ed- 
itor of the Southern Christian Advocate, 1846. 
From 1845 he was secretary, book editor, etc., 
for the M. E. 8.,and chairman of their Hymn- 
Book Committee, 1846-47, He removed to Nash- 
ville, 1855, lived in Alabama 1862—66, was in 
later years professor of theology and pastor in 
the Vanderbilt University, Tewn., and died May, 
1882. He wrote many books, and did an enor- 
mous amount of literary and other work. His 
“Songs of Zion” appeared 1851, and “The 
Wesleyan Psalter,” 1855; but his only known 
verses appear to be a rendering of ‘ Adeste 
Fideles,” and a pair of morning and evening 
hymns for a child, which have justly won favor 
at home and abroad. 

“ The morning bright.” 
This, he says, was written 1846, on the back of 
a letter, on the Tombigbee River, for his first 
child, then a year old, and printed in the South- 
ern Christian Advocate, 

“The daylight fades.” 
Written about 1849, for his second daughter, 
aged two. Both of them died. 


THOMAS HEWLINGS BTOCKTON, D.D., 1808—68, 


was born at Mount Holly, N. J., June 4th, 1808, 
and brought up at Burlington and Trenton. 
Having tried printing and medical studies, he 
began in 1829-30 a ministry, which was exer- 
cised chiefly in Philadelphia and Baltimore. He 
was several times Chaplain of the House and 
once of the Senate. Having failed of re-elec- 
tion on one occasion, a member expressed re- 
gret, because, first, Mr. Stockton was a good 
man; and second, he said the Lord’s Prayer 
every morning, and if congressmen had con- 
tinued to employ bim, some of them might 
have learned it in time. After an active and 
useful career, he died in Philadelphia, Oct. 9th, 
1868. His life, by J. G. Wilson, appeared 1869, 
He wrote sundry books in prose, and ‘ Poems,” 





1862, besides compiling the first Methodist Prot- 


estant collection, 1887. In this he includes 
three of his own hymns. The number was in- 
creased to seven in their last book, ‘The Voice 
of Praise,” 1871. I am not sure that any of these 
have gone further. 
The Methodist Hymn Book of 1849 contained 
a few apparent originals, which may be briefly 
mentioned, most of them being retained in their 
present hymnal, 1878. 
“ We bring no glittering treasures ;” 
by Harriet Puriiirs, of whom nothing seems 
to be known. 
“ Come, let us tune our loftiest song;” 
by Rozent A, West, who has another in the 
book of 1849. 
“ Father of spirits, hear our prayer!” 
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by T. E. Bonp, M.D., a Baltimore minister 
and editor, who died March, 1856, aged 70 or more, 
He is mentioned by Dr. Belcher. The same 
book contained pieces from two authors, better 
known in other fields than in this. 

Grorce Perxixs Morris was born in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 10th, 1802, removed early to New 
York, published the New York Mirror 1828—42 
anu the Home Journal 1846—64, being 880- 
ciated with N. P. Willis in both. He wrote 
several volumes of verse and prose, and died in 
New York, July 6th, 1864. 

* Man dieth and wasteth away.” 
Used only by the two M. E. collections. 
“Searcher of hearts, from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be.” 
Found in Dyer’s “Southwestern Psalmist,” 
1851, and probably of earlier date. Used by Dr. 
Robinson 1865, and Mr. C. H. Richards, 1850. 

Hannan Fiaca Gouin was born at Lancaster, 
Mass. (or Vt,), 1789 or 1792 (doctors differ wide- 
ly here), and died at Newburyport September 
5th, 1865. Her poems appeared under various 
titles, 1832, 35, ’41, °50, etc. 


“ Day of God, thou blessed day.” 
“O Thou who hast spread out the skies!” 


Two others by her are in “ Parish Hymns,” 
Philadelphia, 1843. 
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ART IN THE HOME. 
VI. 


Or still more importance than the floor is the 
decoration of the wall of our parlor, A few 
years ago it was genteel—yes, that is exactly the 
word—to have the parlor walls frescoed, Free- 
coing was dear in every sense. It was costly to 
the purse and dear to the heart of the purse- 
proud. And after the walls were frescoed they 
were generally rather uglier than when they were 
plain white. Sometimes the frescoing was in- 
tended to deceive the eye ; then it was wicked as 
well as in bad taste. Cornices were painted with 
clever imitation of shadows on plaster, and people 
exclaimed ‘How wonderful ! One could hardly 
tell it.” The good imitation of a bad and false 
molding was applauded. The thing was bad 
enough to demoralize a family, And then came 
a reign of tawdry and imitative and costly papers. 
All this has passed. We know better now. We 
are as a people getting to despise imitations. We 
will be genuine, if we have bare and gray walls, 
or such paper only as our grocer wraps about our 
bundles. If there are frescoes they are to be in 
simple flat-iine decoration—geometrical figures 
with no struggle to make them look like any 
other thing but simple paint. 

It is quite remarkable how quickly the supply 
for cheap and truly artistic papers has responded 
to thedemand. The paper mantifacturers have 
employed the best artists, and have given prizes 
for good designs; they have taken hints from 
Morris and his followers in London, and by 
Louis Tiffany and other decorative artists in this 
country. There was atime when if one wanted 
a good paper for his wall he must pay the enor- 
mous prices asked by William Morris & Co., of 
London, Now he can find quite as good designs 
as Morris ever made by looking over the stock of 
any first-class American manufacturers ; and can 
buy the American papers at not more than one- 
third the price of the no better papers from 
England. 

The walls of our ideal parlor are covered, from 
a friezo to the floor, or froma dado to the ceiling 
with a paper of simple design—a design almos; 
imperceptible across the room, unless the light is 
strong—and intended rather to break up the 
plain large surface than to add any positive fea- 
ture to the decoration. The figure is small, 
geometrical, or purely conventionalized and flat, 
not “‘ shaded” or ‘‘ modeled,” Better than a badly 
figured paper is one upon which there is no figure 
atall. The plain papers are always effective, so 
long as they are not intended to imitate any ma- 
terial other than paper. The costly imitations 
of plain velvet or leather are as bad as a simple, 
soft parchment paper, in some deep tone, is ad- 
mirable. It is surprising, i: deed, how much may 
be made out of our plain wrapping papers. They 
are often of delightful shades of gray or blueish 
gray, and pictures always look well on them. A 
wall with a dado of matting in Pompeian red 
and a fold of gray parchment paper is very 
effective. There may be some designs in Pom- 
peian red, or old china blue with dull gilt, near 
the ceiling ; such designs as can be applied with 
& Japanese stencil by any hand. It is astonish. 
ing what simple and inexpensive materials may 
be used to make effective walls. There is in Bos- 
ton a room covered with the loosely woven coffee 
bags, banded down with black strips of wood, and 
a wall of red showing through the meshes. The 
cost was but a few dollars in money, and some 
patient labor ; but the effect is admirable, 

Of course if the parlor is a grand apartment, 
a “‘seciety” room, it may have with propriety 
the very richest of decoration on its walls; but 
most parlors are rooms to be lived in, and most 
people who have parlors cannot afford paper at 
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ten dollars & roll to be destroyed by children and 
badly trained servants. The walls of the parlor 
are thé place where must be hung family por- 
traits, pictures of all kinds and such various 
bric-a-brac as is never gathered with an idea of 
any special scheme of decoration. This is a place 
where the choicest of the household treasures 
are to be displayed to the bast advantage. The 
articles of art are rather miscellaneous than 
choice, and the prevailing thought must be to 
bring them as much into harmony as possible. 
A highly decorated wall in gilt and bright colors, 
makes anything upon the wall look trivial and 
common-place. Itis not always easy to do with- 
out an elaborate pattern in the wall paper, be- 
cause we are most of us creatures of education, 
or rather in this instance of no education in dec- 
orative art; butafter once the struggle is made 
and prejudice overcome the simple surface is 
preferred forever. 

In regard to frieze and dado, the hight and 
size of the room must determine that; either 
makes a room seem lower, unless there be a 
most perfect gradation of color from the floor to 
the ceiling. In a room much used there is a 
place for a dado and chair rail on the score of 
utility. The dado and the frieze both help to 
break up large surfaces, the frieze furnishes a 
decoration where no decorative objects are likely 
to be placed. Borders at the top of the room in- 
dicate pleasantly the point where the wall] leaves 
off and the ceiling decoration begins. There is 
a great danger, where borders are used, of making 
them too prominent in color, The tendency 
among manufacturers has been to make borders 
in what may properly be called “loud” de- 
signs and colors. The border should not be so 
prominent as to attract the eye the moment one 
enters the room, to the neglect of all other dec- 
oration, There may be a little gold in it; but it 
should be dead gold. 

Let us sumup a few ideas as to the correct 
covering of walls for small parlors, which ard 
at once living rooms and company rooms, There 
should be color in low tones; and if figures on 
the wall decorations, they should be simple, 
conventional and flat. Plain papers are better 
than those with prominent designs and strong 
contrasts of color. A frieze puts agreeable 
decoration where no decorative objects are or- 
dinarily put, and helps to break up the monot- 
onous surface of the wall. A dado also prevents 
monotony of surface, and has a purpose in util- 
ity; it receives the bruises from furniture and 
can be easily replaced when it would not be ex- 
pedient to paper or otherwise recover the entire 
wall. Both the color of the floor and the color 
of the furniture should be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting wall paper, and there should be 
a thought of the pictures that are to go on the 
wall. Patterns in gold, if at all prominent, in- 
jure the effect of picturcs and other objects of 
art, And lastly, it is far better to have a cheap 
paper, and have it renewed frequently, than to 
have an expensive paper, and leave it on the 
wall after it is wanitedd with dust and wear. 


‘Bevsouatities. 


Tue British Government has decided to grant 
to Prince Lucien Bonaparte, now in his seven- 
tieth year, a pension of $1,250 a year. Mr. 
Gladstone explained the reason for conferring a 
pension as follows: ‘ He has devoted his life to 
the purposes of philological inquiry, and when 
he had a considerable fortune—which is not now 
the case—he spent upon these inquiries sums 
very much larger than the trifling amount 
which, beginning at seventy years of age, he can 
hope to derive from this pension. Not only in 
the collection of books, but largely in the printing 
and gratuitous distribution of books to all stu- 
dents of philology and to every great institution 
connected with it, the funds which Prince Lucien 
possessed were largely and liberally expended. 
I believe there are no less than 160 of these 
operations of printing which he has executed 
in other and happier days at his own expense. 
Among them he has printed the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in twenty-nine dialects and languages, 
for the accuracy of every one of which he is 
personally responsible, and which represents 
absolutely his own work. He has printed ‘The 
Song of the Three Children’ in eleven dialects of 
the Basque language; and he has printed the 
‘Parable of the Sower’ in seventy-two European 
languages and dialects. Many years ago the 
University of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor for his distinguished services, 
and I believe there is hardly a country in Europe 
in which honorary distinctions have not been 
awarded to him.” 


..+-The prisoners in the Hungarian murder 
trial were defended by five lawyers, three of 
whom were, like the prisoners, Jews. But the 
leading council for the defense was Baron 
Eétvés, a Christian nobleman of an vld Magyar 
family, who is distinguished in» his country not 
only as an advocate and orator, but also as a 
journalist, publicist and poet. He is between 
40 and 45. years of age, and a speaker of much 
power. In undertaking the defense of. the ac- 
cused Jews he exposed himself to as much op- 
probrium and danger of violence at the hands 
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of the populace as an abolitionist would have in- 
curred in undertaking the cause of the slave be- 
fore the war in a Southern State. The riage of 
the mob was directed ‘particularly against him 
of all the counsel for the défense, and: on one 
occasion he was attacked in the street after 
leaving the Court House, and barely escaped 
with his life. He sought refuge with his friends 
in a house that was stoned by the mob and ‘had 
every window facing the street demolished. 
Kossuth’s letter congratulating him upon his 
conduct of the defense made an impression 
that was all the deeper for these circumstances. 


..-M. Gaulthier de Rumilly, of the French 
Senate, received a visit a short time ago from his 
landlord, It was a question of repairs, and the 
Senator explained what he wanted to have 
done. The proprietor listened attentively, 
and promised to have every thing done. Six 
o'clock struck. “Six o’clock already?” said 
the landlord. ‘‘ Exactly,” réplied M. de Rumilly ; 
‘but that doesn’t matter, for I hope you will 
do me the honor of dining with me.” ‘You 
are very kind,” replied the landlord, ‘*but——” 
**T insist ; I shall not let you leave at this bour ; 
your plate is already laid.” ‘It is impossible.” 
“T shall be angry.” ‘It is impossible, notwith- 
standing the desire I have to remain. Business 
calls me elsewhere at precisely this hour.” ‘You 
don’t wish to share my dinner?” said the 
Senator, slightly vexed. ‘* You will understand 
why. They dine at M. de Rothschild’s at seven 
o'clock.” ‘Ah, you are his guest?” ‘No, lam 
his cook !”” 


...-Du Maurier, the humorous artist of 
Punch, who brought Oscar Wilde into publicity 
by caricaturing the msthetes, is a pleasant-look- 
ing man of middle hight, with genial manners, 
He wears a light moustache and imperial, which 
gives him a foreign aspect, and is compelled by 
defective vision to use glasses. On account of 
his bad sight he makes his drawings considera- 
bly larger than the impressions which appear in 
print. He is a rapid worker, doing the delicate 
details which abound in his pictures with won- 
derful facility. 


.. Judge Albion W. Tourgee is a familiar 
figure at Chautauqua. His Summer residence is 
at Mayville, at the head of the lake, about four 
miles from Chautauqua. The house is a three-~ 
story cottage, surrounded with trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and commands a fine view of the 
lake. ‘“ Lhe Growlery,” as the Judge's study is 
called, is a one-story, lead-colored structure, 
occupying a front corner of the yard, several 
rods from the house. 


..The late Count de Chambord is said to 
have had a passion for hunting. He has not 
hunted much, however, of late years, owing to 
lameness; and yet among the stories of his last 
illness is one to the effect that he recently had 
his couch wheeled out into the park, that he 
might there, propped up with pillows, and his 
gun steadied by an attendant, shoot a stag that 
was caught and led up for the purpose. 


.. The late Judge Black is said to have re- 
ceived the largest fee ever paid to a lawyer for 
success in a suit. He defended the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Company of California in a suit in 
the United States Supreme Court, the opposing 
counsel being Reverdy Johnson, Charles O’Con-! 
nor and Judah P. Benjamin. His fee was said 
at the time to have been $250,000. This is be- 
lieved to be an exaggeration. 


..When Chopin was nine years old he made 
his Iébut ataconcert, His mother, anxious to 
adorn him, rendered him especially happy by; 
adding to the charms of a little velvet coat a lace) 
collar. After the concert, where he had been) 
very mueh applauded, his mother asked him what! 
the public had liked best. ‘‘Oh, mamma,” he 
said, ‘‘ I certainly believe it was my collar.” 


} 


..Marwood, the noted English hangman, is. 
inn no way acrown official, There is no such | 
person asa public hangman. The sheriff of the 
county is bound to execute a criminal condemned. 
to death ; and if he does not like to fulfill this} 
office himself, he proeures a substitute. In! 
Ireland, a sheriff once, not being able to find a! 
hangman, hired a hangwoman. 


.. Victor Hugo told an American visitor re- 
cently that he regarded Edgar A. Poe as the, 
‘prince of American poets.” He thinks that 
Mr. Whittier is ‘‘a womanly versifier,” Mr. | 
Lowell a “‘ smart chatterer,” and Oliver Wendell | 
Holmes “ afflictingly laughable.” | 


..The Crown Prince and Princess of Ger-!| 
many will spend part of their English visit at | 
Balmoral, where the Princess has not been for | 
many years, and where, twenty-seven years ago, | 
the Prince proposed for her hand. 


....M. Waddington is one of the few French 
ambassadors who have spoken English, and 
Loed, Greate” willingness to f puiate in 

mc considered exceptional for an Eng- 
lish minister. 


-Benator Anthon' pa re to be in S 
cellent health and notwithstanding his 
eel mieetindaent 

A daughter of General Winfield “se is 
the wife of a Virginia gentleman named Win- 





SPORES J. T., goes, to Beth Eden, Phila- 

are W. D., Mapleton, goes to Oskaloosa, 
a. 

ESTER, H. ©., D.D:, ‘Patis, Me., is called to 
Winehenace, Mass, 

meee, Gro. E., accepts call to Somerville, 


A Sag C. O., Madison, Wis., is called to 
Millard-av. ch., Chicago. : 
PAR 


KER, H. L., D.D., Santa Anna, Cal, 
to Trinity ch., Oakland, -” , 


SIEGFRIED, T. J., Conashoetoe, goes to Lower 
Providence, Pa. 


SNOW, T. 8., accepts call to Wakefield, R. I. 


SUMNER, M. T., D.D., died at Verbena, Ala., 
aged 78, 


WARNER, E. R., New Berlin, goes to Unadilla, 


B. H., of Denver, Col., died August 
19th, aged 82, <r 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BLAISDELL, W. 8., Randolph, Vt., resigns. 

BONAR, J. B., New Milford, Ct., resigns, 

DANA, 8. H., of New Haven, Ot., accepts call to 
Quiney, iu, 

ee eee Pa. 

PAGE, Wiiuu1uM N., of Leavenworth, Kan., 
(Presbyterian) called to Natick, Mass. 


Paar, & 8., of Mancelo: Mich., accepts 
Bellaire, Mich. waite 


visede, W. H., late of England, accepts call 
to North Rid geville, O. neh 

PERKINS, G. G., Avoca, Ia., resigns. 

PIKE, CLARENCE T., of Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to East Concord, N. H, 

RAWSON G, . A,, Sidney Plains, N. Y., called to 


ee Henny Lg Phipsburg, Me., accepts 
call to Burton, Me. 
SCHOFIELD, ecm of Williamstown, called 


to East Arlington, Vt. 
ae - “whoa, H. 8,, accepts call to Grey's Mills, 
a. 


WELLS, M., inst., Los Angeles; Cal., July 11th 


EPISCOPAL, 

ALLEN, Axzx., North Platte, accepts call to 
Fremont, Neb, 

COMBS, L. R., goes to Gordonaville, Va. 


DE ROSSET, F. 0., becomes teacher in St. 
John's School, Manlius, N. Y, 


GORDON, Samver K., D.D., Croom, Md., died 
Aug. 19th, aged 70. 


GRIFFITH, H. A., accepts call to Newark, Del. 
HUNTER, E, G., Janesville, Min., resigns. 


MILLER, H. Q., Ridgway, Pa., withdraws resig- 
nation, 


RIDGELEY, Guexynuny W., died in Caroline 
Co., Md., aged 85. 


VAN ANTWERP, AncurpaLp L., Des Moines, 
accepts call to Emmettsburg, Ts. 


ALLIS, J. M., Layfayette, Ind. Roes to Chili, 
South America, to teach in’ s missionary 
00. 


BARROWS, Cuas. D., of Auburn Sem., is called 
to Jamestown, N. Y. 


BASKERVILLE, HU. C., goea to Fort Worth, 
Texas, 


DILLINGHAM, J. H., South Saginaw, accepts 
call to Decatur, Mich. wy 


DONALDSON, W. E., Pittsburgh, goes to Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 


DUNNING, Gries H., Dryden. » acce’ 
call to Breckenridge-st.ch., B petals’ N ie a 


ELLIOT, Farmington, IU., accepts call to Car- 
son, Ia. 


FORBES, Wm. O., Princeton, N. J. to 
Portland, Ore Oregon. R Bo 


— “yt Henry, Millersburg, goes to Lexing- 
n, 


GOURLEY, Joux, Homer City, Pa., accepts call 
to South Lyon, Mich, - ; 


HALL, Tuomas C,, son of Dr, John Hall, ord, 
Aug. 17th, Omaha, N 
ee ytd E. P., died at ‘Waldo, Fia,, August 


JEFFEBRS, E. T., Wilmington, goes to Lincoln 
Universit; ty. 


sea = ig Gzo, A., Plymouth, goes to Muncie, 


LIVINGSTON, a, M., Chautau to 
Campbell, ny. Y gers 


a Ee A, accepts call to Batcheller- 
le, N. 


NASH, F. L., Watsonville, Col., resigns. 
| PUMPGREY, W. H., Eureka, called to Elmira, 


BAR. fom Somme a foreign died 
’, ly eae 


Dakotan died died at Pibeloit ‘Wis., Aug, ta - 
saat 3) M., Lockland, O., goes to Hamil- 


ROSSETTER, F. 2, Oniro, Wit, accepts eal to 

ORR, Tuoua X.,Ret, (Dutch), Philadelphia 
t Peri » 

hs ensigns, a 


TE aa he be 
TLE Site rari dt 


REFORMED (DUTCH), 
BERTHOLS, J. ‘Wy: iaats dng: ‘16h, Meaen, 
DAVIS, We Wx. E., 

bor. Bonnsh, | nevepte coh to 

A. 
pars M., accepts call to Locust Valley, 
Waa, mae 2. ‘Chnapoeeees, renlges, 
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She Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 16th. 
A PRAYING MOTHER.—I Sam. i, 21—28. 


Nores.—*“ All his house.” —All the males, and 
such of the women as chose to go. The expres- 
sion seems to imply that he had a number of 
servants. “The yearly sacrifice.” —Prob- 
ably the passover, although there were three 
yearly sacrifices, the passover, the feast of weeks, 
and the feast of tabernacles.———“ And his 
vow.”—A sacrifice pledged unto God, very likely 
in connection with Hannah’s vow if she might 
have a son.———" Hannah went not up.”—The 
women were not required to go.———*‘ Three 
bullocks.”—An unsual number, but the amount 
of flour, one ephah, agrees with it. For one 
bullock only three-tenths of an ephah was re- 
quired, Yet the oldest version, the Septuagint, 
reads: ‘‘A three-year old bullock”; and in v. 
25 we have “they slew the bullock,” not a bul- 
lock,” as in the English version,- ~** A bottle of 
wine.””—Made of a goat-skin with the legs sewed 
up.———*' The house of the Lord in Shiloh.”— 
Where the tabernacle had been set up since 
Joshua's time.———" Slew a bullock.”—Rather 
“the bullock.”————I have lent him unto 
the Lord,.”—In the original there is a 
play on the words here. Almost the same 
word is used for “petition,” “asked” and 
“lent.” The word lent does not imply that he 
is to be taken or given back ; for ‘‘ as long as he 
liveth he shal! be lent unto the Lord.” It was 
just so with the ornaments asked of the Egyp- 
tians by the Jews when they left Egypt. The 
same word is there used translated ‘“ borrowed.’, 
** As long as he liveth,””—Samuel, though a 
native of Ramah, in Ephraim, an Ephrathite, 
that is Ephraimite, was a Levite, and so was un- 
der obligation to serve between the ages of 
twenty-five and fifty, as wanted (Nu. viii, 24, 
256); but he was here promised, as a Nazarite, to 
God all his days,‘ He worshiped.” —Appar- 
ently Samuel, who was then taught to bow 
down and pray. 

Instruction,—Elkanah set a good example as 
father of a family. He took his houschold up to 
worship God regularly. He was a devout, pray- 
ing man, 

A devout, praying man is likely to make a good 
husband and father. Elkanah was kind to his 
wife, comforted her when in trouble, left her to 
do her own family duties as “seemed good” to 
her, without interference or rebuke. He wasa 
model husband. 

It is not always a mother’s place to go to church 
or prayer-meeting. Like Hannah, she must at- 
tend to family duties first. It is more impor- 
tant that she care for her infant children than 
that she do any public service. 

Hannah set a good example in bringing her 
little boy to church as soon as he could be taken 
there, It is a great mistake to allow children to 
grow up without the habit of being taken to 








church. They should learn by the example of 


their parents to worship God. 

Hannah set a good example in offering her 
child to God. She dedicated him to God from 
his birth. Parents now should dedicate their 
children to God. They should-be ambitious for 
them, not so much that they may be rich or 
honored, as that they may be useful. It is a 
good ambition if they desire to be preachers of 
the Gospel or missionaries to the heathen. 
Parents can give no better gift. The world will 
not be converted except as parents are willing 
thus to dedicate their children to God’s service. 

Samuel from his youth accepted this dedica- 
tion by his parents. If children have been dedi- 
cated to God by pious parents they should re- 
member that it imposes special duties on them. 
They should be anxious to carry out the dedica- 
tion and fit themselves by education and service 
and holy lives, as Samuel did for all God’s work. 

Children are the best gift God can put ina 
household. They are something to be prayed for 
and then to be prayed over. Parents make a great 
mistake if they do not look upon children as a 
precious treasure. The future of the Church 
and of the world depends on the children of 
good people, Shall our country be governed by 
the children of the moral, intelligent, Christian 
people, or of the vicious and ignorant ? 

The beat promise which there can be of a boy's 
or girl's future life is that he is a child of 
prayer. If the children have been prayed for 
they are likely to grow up worthy and henored. 

The existence of polygamy belongs to a rude 
age not yet enlightened by religious teaching. 
Hannah suffered from it, though she did not 
conceive it to be wrong any more than did El- 
kanah. The history of the world brings pro- 
gress in knowledge of moral and religious truth. 
We have not yet learned all truth nor all duty. 

It was the merit of Hannah’s gift that it was 
a total surrender. She “lent” her son to the 
Lord, not for a brie? period, but “‘as long as he 
liveth.” She brought him as early as she could, 
and meant he should stay as long as he 
could, Such should be our gift of ourselves 


and our talents or powers to God. It must 
be total and unreserved, for life and death, Give 
God all or — 4 

Notice the sacrifices offered, the three bullocks. 
What gifts do we bring for the contribution box ? 





Biblical Acsearch, 


Dra. Grispure publishes in The Atheneum 
another installment of Shapira’s Moabite parch- 
ments, He corrects one misprint which we re- 
produced last week, that of sw) for wp3. The 
new portion given by Dr. Ginsburg is a rehash 
of Deut. ii. It is interesting to notice that the 
forger has tried to make a purely Elohistic text, 
banishing the name of Jehovah from. all the 
commandments, as published by us last week, 
and using the formula “I am God thy God” 
instead of ‘I am Jehovah thy God.” We were 
wrong in saying that the expression ‘“‘God thy 
God” does not appear in the Bible, It does ap- 
pear in Ps, xlv, 8; and notably, 1, 7; but not in 
the Pentateuch. The portion last printed con- 
tains the word Jehovah once in a sort of intro- 
duction which seems to have been intended to 
represent a Jehovistic introduction to an older 
Elohistic document, It reads: 





“ These are the words which Moses spake according 

to the word of Jehovah unto all the children of Israel 
in the wilderness beyond Jordan in the Arabah: ‘God 
our God spake unto us in Horeb saying, Ye have dwelt 
long enough in this mountain.'” ete, 
Both Dr. Neubauer and Professor Sayce have 
pronounced the fragments forgeries, and 
Dr. Ginsburg is also so reported. Dr. 
Neubauer mentions some of the suspicious points 
which we mentioned last weck, and calls atten- 
tion to the bad grammar of using ‘M31 for 
Nave, also to the use of some rabbinical 
forms. Professor Sayce attacks it on paleograph- 
ical ground, saying that either, if Moabite, it 
should have had the name of Chemosh, or, if 
Jewish, it should have followed the Hebrew type 
of letters as found in the Siloam inscription. 
This, however, is not clear, as the Moabite in- 
scription is probably one or two centuries older 
than the Siloam Inscription, which may be 
as late as King Manasseh. 


....The Talmudic scholar, A. Neubauer, 
regards the discovery of Pithom by M. Naville 
as one of great importance for the history of 
the Exodus. He does not attach much value to the 
geographical data of the Talmud, particularly 
for places which are not in Palestine or Baby- 
lonia; but he recalls the fact as one of some 
interest that Pithom and Ramses are considered 
as one and the same town by Rab and Samuel, 
two Babylonian doctors, The distance of Suk- 
koth from Ramses is given as one hundred and 
twenty Roman miles, The words n\)30% “y 
Arei miskendth, cities of stores,” (Exodus, i, 11,) 
he observes, not only stand in an irregular place, 
but are actually ungrammatical; for we should 
expect MyDD “y Arei hamiskendth, if they 
refer to the two cities Pithom and Ramses, In- 
deed, the LXX add kai “Mtv # éorw “HAsobrodc, 
**And on which is Heliopolis.” And he asks, 
could the word Arei not represent the Egyptian 
word ara, “storehouse,” and miskendth be a 
gloss explaining the word ara? The words Arei 
miskendth, however, occur elsewhere in the Old 
Testament: ef. I Kings, i, 19; IL Chron, viii, 4; 
xvi, 4; and xvii, 12. 


...-Beveral attempts have been made to ex- 
plain the name of ‘‘the Magi,” its true etymolo- 
gy being expected to throw light on the origin of 
the magic arts, or the nationality of the old Me- 
dians, one of whose tribes is called Mayo by 
Herodotus, Some scholars have endeavored to 
explain the term by an Aryan etymology, while 
others, among whom Schrader is one, have main- 
tained its Semitic source. But now Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch cannot understand how the 
true native place of the word could have re- 
mained so long undiscovered. The passage, 
Jeremiah, xxxix, 8, which describes the Rab-mag 
entering Jerusalem together with other digni- 
taries of Nebuchadnezzar, and the well-known 
fact that Babylonia is the home of the magic 
arts, point alike to the Babylonian origin. To this 
passage the cuneiform inscriptions add a similar 
evidence. The Assyrian mdch@ is a synonym of 
ashipu, ‘‘ sorcerer”; and a text of Asur-banipal 
mentions the interpretation of dream-visions as 
the special business of that mdché. The Sum- 
erian form of the word is magha. which has 
passed into Babylonian in the form of mdchi, 
“the right reverend,” still respectfully applied 
to the Magi by the credulous people, 


....In protest against a practice, which has too 
generally prevailed, of forcing foreign etymolo- 
gies upon genuine Semitic words, Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, cites the Hebrew term 
birah, 7>°3 signifying “fortress” or “castle,” 
and applied to the Castle of Susa in the Book of 
Esther. This is explained in the ninth edition of 
Gesenius’s ‘‘Dictionary” by the Persian bdiu, 
‘‘ wall” or “fortress,” and by the Greek Bépic, 
Whereas, dirtu, “castle” is often met with in the 
Assyrian inscriptions, as for example, those of 
Shalmaneser upon the Black Obelisk line 34, 
those of Tiglath-Piteser, Sargon, and Sen- 
nacherib, in which it may be counted not less 
than twenty times. It is, moreover, mentioned 
in the dictionaries of the Royal Library of Nine- 
veh as @ synonym of chalisu, “ fortification,” or 
“fortified place,” ‘‘fortress.” The Semitic 

of the word, therefore, is no 
origin * rd, ore, longer to be 





School and College. 


A REcENT article in The North American Re- 
view shows the great importance of the primary 
schools. ‘‘ Out of one hundred boys and girls,” 
it says, ‘who goto the primary schools, only 
about fifty go any further up the educational 
grade, About thirty advance as far as the 
grammar schools, while not more than three of 
the original one hundred who began at the bot- 
tom of the ladder ever reach the top and enter 
the high schools. The importart fact which 
these statistics demonstrate is that about one- 
half the children who go to the public schools of 
this city enter upon their life-work with no more 
education than they can pick up at the primary 
establishments, while of the remaining half 
twenty-five per cent. leave school when, or per- 
haps before, they have gone through the second- 
ary course. The moral of these facts is so plain 
that there can be no disputing it. Since twice 
as many pupils attend the primary schools as go 
to any other department, and about one-half of 
them go nowhere else, the primary schools de- 
serve and demand the largest share of attention, 
and their efficiency should be raised to the 
highest attainable standard of excellence, though 
it should be necessary in order to accomplish 
that result to curtail some of the expenses of the 
other and higher branches.” 


....The catalogue of Albion College, Albion, 
Mich., which has recently been issued, gives a 
detailed description of its so-called ‘‘ new move- 
ment,” as well as the reason for inaugurating so 
great achange. The present system, which may 
still be considered experimental, is described in 
brief by the following extract: *‘We have 
adopted courses of study and methods of work 
which in many respects are an inversion of the 
order generally pursued. In the study of the 
languages we begin with the modern and follow 
these with the ancient. In the study of history we 
commence with the present century, subsequently 
taking up the history of preceding ages. In sci- 
ence we study the problem of creation in the light 
of the knowledge the present advanced period 
of thought and discovery throws upon this prob- 
lem, Welearn what philosophy is, and after that 
trace out the evolution of philosophical thought. 
In other words, we first determine the what, and 
then look for the why; facts first, principles 
afterward.” The college and different schools 
last year had a total attendance of 262 students. 


...-President Robinson, of Brown University, 
in his last report to the corporation, takes 
ground against the multiplication of students’ 
athletic clubs that call for meetings and con- 
tests during term time, Tt has already 
reached a point, he thinks, calling for some 
restrictive action, and he hopes that the As- 
sociation of New England Colleges ‘‘may unite 
onsome common action for the regulation of 
what threatens to become a serious evil, No 
regulation of any single college, differing essen- 
tially from those of others, can reasonably be 
expected to be enforced; but that some rules 
common to all should be adopted can hardly be 
doubted by any one who has observed the grow- 
ing tastes and habits of the college students of 
our time. Athletic sports are admirable when 
engaged in asa means to health and physical 
vigor ; but when pursued for their own sake, or 
as a preparation for intercollegiate contests to 
which college duties are to be subordinated, the 
result cannot fail to be mischievous.” 


....Inspector Haworth, who has general 
supervisory charge of Indian schools, and who 
recently returned to Washington from the West, 
reports good progress in the construction and 
equipment of the new industrial Indian schools 
to be established in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the last Indian appropriation bill. The 
school building at Chilocco, Indian Territory, 
will be finished by October 1st, and will be 
opened for the reception of 150 pupils in January. 
The schools at Lawrence, Kan., and at Genoa, 
Neb., will accommodate 350 pupils each, and will 
also be openedin January. When these are com- 
pleted the Indian schools throughout the coun- 
try will accommodate 10,250 pupils. 


....[t is said that the results of the recent ex- 
aminations of women students at Cambridge, 
England, are satisfactory, five having obtained 
honors and two degrees. In the Mathematical 
Tripos, Miss Perrin, of Girton College, occupied 
the position of Wrangler. In the Natural Sci- 
ence Tripos, five women students obtained de- 
grees ; in the Moral Science Tripos, three; in the 
Historical Science Tripos, four ; and in the Classi- 
cal Tripos, twelve women students obtained either 
degrees cr honors. All the young women had 
been prepared at Girton or Newnham Colleges. 


...Mr. Charles Dudley Warner is busily pre- 
paring a series of lectures on literature, to be 
delivered before the senior class of Princeton 
College. Itisa part of the plan of Princeton 
to invite specialists in each department of knowl- 
edge to supplement the regular courses of in- 
struction. 

....The attendance at Western College, Toledo, 
Towa, during the year ended in June last, num- 
bered 280 students, divided into departments as 
follows: Collegiate, 49; teachers’ course, 21; 





preparatory, 83; commercial, 70; musical, 135 ; 
and art, 23. The Fall term begun yesterday. 

...»The Rev. William Clark has succeeded 
beyond his expectations in his scheme for a 
Protestant Female College at Florence, Italy, 
and with Mrs. Clark and others he will sail direct 
from New York for Genoa about the middle of 
September. 


-.-.No candidates presented themselves for 
examination at Boston Highlands the other day 
for the two vacant scholarships in the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst; and 
yet the examination had been duly advertised. 


..-.-There were fifty candidates for the medi- 
cal degrees of the College of Physicians of Dub- 
lin recently, of whom two were girls. One of 
these, a daughter of the late Dr. Kenealy, sur- 
passed all competitors. 


...-Professor Otto Fuchs of the Normal Art 
School has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 
He will enter on his new duties in September. 


....The Rev. Dr. J. A. Lippincott, Professor 
of Mathematics in Dickinson College, has ac- 
cepted the Chancellorship of the University of 
Kansas, which was recently offered to him. 


...-Mr.J. M. Hantz. Principal of Georgia Creck 
Academy, of Smithfield, Pa., has been elected to 
the chair of Mathematics in the Northwestern 
University, at Watertown, Wis. 


....The trustees of Dartmouth College have 
elected George W. Nesmith, President Bartlett 
and C, W. Stanley trustees of the Agricultural 
College of New Hampshire. 


> 2 
Science. 

Principat Dawson, in his Minneapolis ad- 
dress, makes a temperate but powerful protest 
against modern views of evolution. He goes to 
the beginning and comes toward us, while those 
whom he antagonizes start from the other end. 
He contends that geology shows in its earliest 
palaeontological remains as perfect development 
in some of the earliest known creatures as there 
is at the present time, and that so far as research 
has yet been successful there are no known forms 
from which these beings could have sprung. In 
other lectures Dr. Dawson has shown that the 
oldest human crauia yet discovered show as 
great a state of human development as could be 
gathered from a knowledge of any human skill 
of to-day ; and again he contends that some of 
the earliest fossil plants have almost their exact 
counterparts in existing species,and that the 
supposed law of perpetual change is controverted 
by these instances. Itis very difficult to eject 
Dr. Dawson from this chosen field. Philosophy 
might desire toask him if he believes a pair of 
each species were created as adults 
and then turned loose to increase and mul- 
tiply; and whether in view of the carniy- 
orous habits of many of them, numbers would 
not be obliterated before the species was barely 
born; or, if a number of individuals of one 
species were to come suddenly into existence as 
adults, whether geological science has indicated 
the probability of any law existing at that time 
by which such an event might be brought about? 
From the mere scientific standpoint, and aside 
from revelation, Principal Dawson could at best 
but answer that he did not know. But the evo- 
lutionist who starts from the modern end, points 
to the facts about him and shows that there is 
change now, and that what would surely be re- 
garded as species, did we not know their origin, 
have been derived from a common stock, and 
that these variations once introduced have all 
the powers of permanent reproduction which the 
best recognized species have. In this column it 
is the object merely to indicate the lines of 
scientific progress, As it seems to us, scientists 
of the Dawson school simply say, we cannot say 
how, at the dawn of life, species first came to 
exist, while the evolutionist says that at the 
present day we can. 





...-Mr. Geo. E. Davenport has recently issued 
a table showing the distribution of ferns in the 
United States. The number of species so far de- 
scribed is 155. In distribution New York is the 
banner state, 52 species being found within its 
territory; Pennsylvania has 42; Vermont, 45; 
Michigan has 47; and Florida, by the help of 
tropical forms, 46. Only 2 species are found in 
Nevada, and 4 in Wyoming, 4 in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, 3 in idaho, and but 9 in Iowa. Little 
Rhode Island has 34. Vermont has the greatest 
number of species as compared with territory, 
and may on this account lay claim to be the 
great fern state. Asplenium Trichomanes and 
Pteris aquilina have the widest distribution, 
being found the former in 35, and the latter in 39 
states. Polypodium vulgare has been found in 
83 states. Adiantum pedatum occurs in 35 
states, The rarest fern is Schizea pusilla, in 
New Jersey. 


...-How the knowledge of plants has pro- 
gressed of late years may be illustrated by that 
curious family Orchidem. Linneus could count 
all his genera on his fingers; now Bentham and 
Hooker in their recent work describe 334. 
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Pebbles, 


Tue way the golden rule is frequently ren- 
dered: Do those you are done by. 





....No timelike the present,” remarks the boy 
with a new gift watch. 


....One of the largest fruit preservers in Cali- 
fornia came from Glasgow. Of course he is & 
canny Scotchman. 


....[tis said that Mr. Langtry is coming to 
America to lecture. Langtry’s lecturing, like 
charity, should begin at home. 


....The difference between a cat and a comma 
is that one has the claws at the end of the paws, 
while the other has the pause at the end of the 
clause. 


....Is ita dude? Yes, it is a dude, Was it 
always that way? Yes, natural born. What 
does it do for a living? It breathes, dear; 
don’t disturb it. 


....An intemperate citizen of Rochester calls 
his stomach ‘‘ Hades,” because it is the place of 
departed spirits. And one in Cincinnati call his 
‘The Tomb,” because it’s where the bier goes. 


...Some ingenious observer has discovered 
that there is a remarkable resemblance between 
a baby and wheat, since it is first cradled, then 
threshed, and finally becomes the flower of the 
family. 


...‘* Will there be a hop to-night?” asked a 
Summer sojourner of another who had loved the 
stock market “‘ not wisely but too well.” ‘‘Don’t 
know about the hop ; but there will be a skip if I 
can get my trunk out,” was the reply. 


.... You told me, Arthur, that your doctor ad- 
vised you to drink whisky. Has itdone you any 
good?” ‘* Well, I should say so, I got a barrel 
of it two weeks ago and I could hardly lift it; 
and now I can carry it about the room.” 


...»White Sulphur Springs is the only water- 
ing place we have heard of where there is a sur- 
plus of men. Thereare five beaux to one belle at 
this famous resort and, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of brimstone, it is not a great place 
for match-making. 


....Fenderson has gone into the conundrum 
business. He wants to know why an unripe 
pear is more deadly than an immature apple. As 
nobody ever tries to guess the answer, Fender- 
son says (his eyes beaming with joy at his own 
ingenuity): ‘Pear is green.” 


...-Romeoand Juliet are promenading on a 
beautiful Summer evening. Romeo, raising his 
eyes to heaven, exclaims; ‘‘ What an admirable 
spectacle! Look at those thousand stars that 
sparkle!” ‘Yes,’ replies Juliet, “ they remind 
you of the lanterns on the carriages,” 


.... Passenger (faintly): ‘C’lect fares—’fore 
we get across! I thought we—” Mate: “ Beg 
y'r pardon, sir; but our orders is, in bad 
weather, to be partic’lar careful to collect fares; 
*cause in a gale like this’ere, there’s no knowing 
how soon we may all go to the bottom!” 


-.».“4 Your daughter? It is impossible. Why, 
you look more like twin sisters,” ‘‘No; I assure 
you, she is my only daughter,” replied the 
pleased mother. And the polite old gentleman 
spoiled it all by re:narking, ‘‘ Well, she certainly 
looks old enough to be your sister.” 


...‘* Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an 
Irishman who was a witness ona trial, ‘“ what 
did pass between you and the prisoner?” ‘Oh, 
then, plase your lordship,” said Pat, “sure I 
sces Phelim atop the wall. ‘ Paddy!’ says he 
‘ What?’ saysI. ‘Here!’ says he. ‘Where?’ says 
I. ‘Whist! says he. ‘Hush!’ says I. And that’s 
all, plase your lordship.” 


...-An Irish lawyer having addressed the 
Court as ‘‘ gentlemen,” instead of “ yer honors,” 
after he had concluded a brother of the bar re- 
minded him of his error. He immediately rose 
and apologized thus: ‘ May it plase the Coort, 
in the hate of debate I called yer honors gentle- 
men. I made a mistake, yer honors.” The 
speaker then sat down, 


Miss Gushington (to young widow whose hus- 
band has left alarge fortune): ‘ That is the four- 
teenth mourning costume I have seen you wear in 
three days, and each lovelier and mure becoming 
than the other.” Young Widow: “Oh! my dear, 
I have forty; but such a bother as they were to 
have made! Atone timeI almost wished that 
poor dear George hadn’t died !” 


-...A Boston man, the product of its intense 
culture, walked out of the city one day and 
paused before a milestone that was marked: 

ONE 

-M 

FROM 

BOSTON. 

He looked at the stone, turned his head from 
side to side, and said: ‘Poor fellow! True to 
the last! He did not care to have his name put 
on the stone—enough to have it known that he 
was from Boston. Simply inscribe over me,” 
he said, “that one man from Boston lies here,” 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notrce.| 


RITUAL IN WORSHIP.* 


Tor great work of any good church is 
its ordinary work; and in its ordinary 
work the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brook- 
lyn, has a noble pre-eminence for useful 
service, founded not only on the splendid 
fame of its pastor, but on the good works 
for which its brotherhood has ‘‘ obtained a 
good report.” But by the influence and au- 
thority which it has thus gained, it has 
been empowered for a very special service 
to the churches of America, such as no 
other church has had at once the ability, 
the wisdom, and the will to render. 

Not many of the present readers of Tnx 
INDEPENDENT Will remember the succession 
of weighty and brilliant editorials in which, 
thirty years ago, Mr. Storrs urged upon an 
unwilling public the study of the methods 
of public worship, with special reference 
to promoting the active participation of 
the people in forms of public praise and 
prayer. The doctrine of those articles was 
by and by adorned by the practice of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, chiefly in the re- 
sponsive reading of the Psalms in parallel- 
isms—a usage which has since grown into 
common use in all parts of the country. 

But there can be little doubt that the per- 
sistence which pressed this important little 
reform through to success would have had 
only a narrow influence, but for the sobri- 
ety, not to say the historic feeling, which 
paused at that point, out of respect to ex- 
isting tradition, usage, or prejudice. After 
twenty years of experience, the church 
sets forth a new edition of its Psalter, pre- 
fixing tothe copies for its own use a few 
pages of ritual. 

The Psalter consists of copious selections 
from the Book of Psalms, grouped in 
lessons of convenient length, and supple- 
mented by selections from other poetical 
Scriptures. Our own judgment agrees 
with Dr. Storrs’s, that the book would have 
been better without this supplement. The 
selections from the Apocalypse are chiefly 
valuable as illustrating the responsive 
structure of the Psalms, by showing how 
impracticable for such use is this unversi- 
fied poetry. The disposition into parallel- 
isms is made with good critical judgment, 
although it admits of question whether, 
for the use intended, it would not, in many 
cases, have been well to divide, between 
minister and people, by distichs instead of 
by single lines, sacrificing something to the 
importance of having sufficient length of 
verse to gather the voices of the people 
together in a rhythmic current. The possi- 
bilities of a good notation for responsive 
readings, which, without serious blemish 
to the page, shall indicate the long sylla- 
bles and the breathing-places, have not yet 
been accomplished. When they shall have 
been, the churches will soon be ready for 
the next advance—to the chanting of the 
psalms instead of the reading of them. 

As to the ritual, we are bound (with all 
deference to the great authority of Dr. 
Storrs) to note what seem to us very grave 
blemishes in it. 

The first concerns the provision for the 
uses of. music. Good church musicians 
generally will agree that of all the forms 
which church music has taken in different 
times and places, the poorest and feeblest is 
that known as ‘“‘Hymn by the Choir.” It 
has neither the dignity and simplicity of 
popular psalmody, nor the amplitude and 
instructiveness of good anthem-singing. 
Now that the labors of recent English 
composers have endowed the churches 
with a noble repertory of anthems, it is high 
time for the ‘‘ Hymn by the Choir” to dis- 
appear. The psalmody should be plain and 
strong, for the congregation; the choir 
should be liberated from the round of little 
four-line glees to which they are apt to be 
chiefly confined, and put to service worthy 
of the best study of good singers. In the 
“Order of Service” in the Church of the 
Pilgrims the function of the choir, besides 
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leading the congregation, is (1) a ‘‘ brief re- 
sponse” after the prayer, and (2).a ‘‘ Hymn 
by the Choir” before the sermon. 

At some points these ritual pages would 
be improved by simpler expression. Before 
the saying of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘the 
minister says: ‘To the praise of Almighty 
God, let us together confess our faith in his 
holy religion.’” Itis the glory of the oli 
creed that it is a confession of faith, not 
**in his religion,” but in God himself. But 
a mere formula of invitation like this will 
tire in the repetition, unless it is framed 
with the purest simplicity of language. 
‘‘Let us make confession of our faith” 
would be a better form. 

If there is any form of language in use 
among Christians, which, by its antiquity, 
its authority and its dignity ought to be 
safe from any one’s tampering it should be 
the baptismal formula. We have known 
ministers who could not announce a hymn, 
or the text of a sermon without introducing 
a little flourish, and who could not pro- 
nounce the apostolic benediction without 
embellishments; but they have commonly 
respected the Lord’s prescribed words in 
baptism. We cannot withhold our surprise 
(to say the least) when we read,in the 
‘*Form for the Baptism of Children,” at the 
end of a brief liturgical exhortation to the 
parents: ‘*‘ As the minister of Christ, then, 
I baptize them into the Name of the Creator, 
the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier of men.” 

In general, it may be said that liturgical 
exhortation is the most needless, the most 
useless, the most imprasticabie sort of 
liturgical composition. Those laws of the 
human mind in accordance with whica 
forms for expressing the feelings of the 
worshiper are the better for being habitual 
and familiar, are fixed laws, according to 
which a discourse for impressing the mind 
of the auditor is the more effective for be- 
ing fresh. And yet the only liturgic forms, 
except in verse, that have come into uni- 
versal use in the Puritan churches are forms 
ef exhortation and (worse yet!) liturgic 
forms for the expression of doctrinal 
opinion. These few ritual pages are rich 
in stereotyped sermonettes, marked, it is 
needless to say, by the rhetorical verve of 
their author. They will inevitably tire, by 
use, even upon his own lips, and will be- 
come intolerably irksome to his successor. 

It is gratifying to observe that the brief 
and well composed code of doctrinal state- 
ment adopted by this church is not to be 
rehearsed at the reception of candidates to 
the communion; nor is public assent to it 
exacted from novices, except in a general 
way. It would be further advance in the 
right direction, to abolish the misnomer, as 
old as the Reformation, by which such a 
capitulary of dogma is entitled a ‘‘ Confes- 
sion of Faith.” The primitive creeds which 
say: ‘“‘I believe on God,” are confessions 
of faith and proper forms of common wor- 
ship. These modern compositions which do 
not say, ‘‘ I believe on God,” but I believe 
sundry and divers thing about him are 
not Confessions of Faith, but articles of 
Doctrine, and should be so entitled. It is 
in the highest degree important to the in- 
terests, both of religious faith and of sound 
doctrine, that the difference between them, 
so lamentably obscured through all these 
centuries, be constantly and intelligently 
insisted on. 

This volume illustrates anew the princi- 
ple which we have lately enunciated (in re- 
viewing Professor Hopkins’s Liturgy) that 
the subject of the conduct of divine worship 
is eminently one which demands confer- 
ence. If from any one man the model of 
a well-ordered service-book might have 
been expected it is Dr. Storrs. He has 
one positive disqualification; he is a great 
orator; and one negative disqualification ; 
he is nota musician. But, in fact, the 
work cannot be done by any man, except 
through comparing the best usages, sugges- 
tions and criticisms of many other men, of 
large study, intelligent experience and sober 
and devout taste. 


— 
_ 


....The newly-issued double part of the great 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, which Sir 
George Grove has been so long and 60 capably 
editing, brings us to the end of Volume III, 
the limit originally set to the entire work. We 
have long been only too willing to indorse the 
judgment of the Editor and his distinguished 
corps of assistants, which, almost from the first 
volume, realized and announced the impossibility 








of concluding the work satisfactorily within the 
projected dimensions; this volume accordingly 
brings us merely +0 to the close of the letter S 
(‘‘ Sullivan” and “Summer is i-Oumen In”). 
Another and thicker volume with an appendix 
looms up before us. Im spite of any passing 
errors in criticism or statement, the Dictionary 
is 80 magnificent a production, so incomparably 
the most complete and exhaustive encyclopedia 
ofany one department of art which late years 
have afforded, that no musician, no writer upon 
music or intelligent student of the subject should 
be withoutit, It is a veritable mine of treasures 
new and old. We sincerely hope that the pub- 
lishers will before long reprint in book form such 
extended articles as those upon “ Beethoven” and 
‘* Schubert” by the Editor, or those upon * Ora- 
torio,” and ‘‘Opera” from other not less able pens, 
Part XVII, concludes Mr. Rocksiro’s elaborate 
study of the celebrated Sketch Books of Beethoven 

liberal quotations being presented for the reader's 
observation. Mr. Rockstro briefly contrasts the 
methods of work of Handel, Mozart, Mendels_ 
sohn and Schubert with Beethoven’s—especial in- 
stances from Schubert being selected. Naturally a 
great deal of space in the Part is monopolized 
by the expected article, ‘‘ Sonata,” by ©. H. H. P. 
The historical development of this supreme form 
of composition is considered and traced from the 
composers of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Cesti, Rosenmiller and Graziani, through 
Corelli, Tartini, Locatelli, the Bachs, Scarlatti, 
Haydn, Mozart and Becthoven, Every page is 
of value, although we thust dissent from C0. H 
H. P.’s flippant dismissal of pre-Beethoven 
slow-movements as artificial and merely exhibi- 
tive of “elegance and taste.” The article on 
“Song,” by Mrs. A. H. Woodhouee, fills forly- 
eight closely-printed pages, lavishly illustratcd 
with quotations, and is one of the most notav le 
features of the volume. A most important 
article, in which every reasonable expectation is 
realized, is Mr. Paul David's ‘‘Spohr”—correct, 
discriminating and delightfully written. Mr. 
David gives an interesting anecdote, not often 
told, of Spohr’s comparative ignorance of all 
music and musical events with which he was not 
intimately concerned. A pupil of his after a con- 
siderable absence at Leipzig, returned to Casse: 
and played Beethoven's Sonata in E Minor (Opus 
90) to his friend and teacher. Spohr appeared 
struck with the work and when it was concluded 
asked quietly: ‘‘ Have you composed much in 
that style, Mr.——?” The Spohr cataloguo 
given at the conclusion of the article has been 
most painstakingly drawn up. The article upon 
Spontini, by Dr. Spitta, of Berlin, is a most 
admirable and successful critical disquisition as 
wellas biography ; perhaps the best and most 
accurate study of the great Italian composer we 
have had, “Stradivarius,” ‘‘Strakosch,” (which 
gives a complete list of ail the operatic or ccn- 
cert ventures of the two brothers, the singers en- 
gaged and new works produced) ‘Strict Cour- 
terpoint,” ‘‘ Strauss,” a long article upon “‘Sul- 
ject” by Mr. Rockstro, ‘‘ Suite,” and a fine arti- 
cle upon Mr. Sullivan, with an authoritative list 
of the popular composer’s works—all these 
have ample space in the present installment of 
the Dictionary. Another part will scarcely be 
in readiness before midwinter. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


...-Dr. F. Gehring has made in his Mozart 
(the latest published of the series of musical 
hand-books, edited by Dr. Franz Hueffer) a 
long and remarkably painstaking, but rather 
commonplace contribution to musical liter- 
ature. He has evidently gotten together each 
book of any importance upon which he could 
lay his hand, and proceeded to extract there- 
from every well-attested fact, detail or date, and 
in regular order transcribe the seme, The re- 
sult is much more a voluminous and accurate 
article for an encyclopedia, which the well-in- 
formed student and writer needs for setting 
himself right on some forgotten and often 
trivial point, than a hand-book to present tho 
amateur with a fresh, clear, and critical view of 
Mozart’s unique position and wonderful effect 
upon art. Dr. Gehring’s book is, for so engaging 
and eventful a life as Mozart's, dry indeed and 
in such respects as critical analysis and summary 
extraordinarily unsatisfactory. Of Mozart's 
revolutionizing of the opera, of his marvelous 
development of the symphony and that immense 
advance which orchestral treatment received at 
his hands, nothing adequate is said. Is Dr. Geh- 
ring, fearful of being ranked, in these Wagnerian 
days, with Oulibicheff, and of so losing caste with 
those contemporaries to whom the present phase 
of music is the only one werth admiration? But 
in the single score of the Requiem there is a 
wealth of instruction in instrumentation by which 
the wisest composer of our time might profit; 
while for pure and ineffable music we shall never 
get beyond the four great symphonies in E 
Fiat, G Minor, or the “ Parisian” and **Jupiter.” 
The fascinating beauty of Mozart’s themes and 
his development of thom by the absolute genius 
which he possessed has made his music immor- 
tal. There is every reason to believe that each 
advancing year will hear it revived more actively, 
and that future generations will listen to it 
twenty times to our one. In art that survives in 
which the greatest effect is produced by the 
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simplest means. Dr. Gehring's book will be 
extremely useful in the musical library, even 
with Dr. Jahn’s work. Heappears to have ex- 
amined carefully into the sources of his material, 
and in one point, the statements concerning 
Mozart's uniform contentment and joyousness of 
disposition in spite of all pecuniary or other 
cares, he deserves thanks. Too much sentiment- 
al twaddie has been repeatedly printed on this 
topic. Mozart had little cause to bless the world 
that slighted him; he was abused, overlooked, 
too often in debt and ill-health and bemined in 
by cares. But he was able to kecp a light heart 
and to write divinely therefrom in spite of all, 
and perhaps enjoyed his life, so untimely cut 
short, as much as he would had he lived rich and 
appreciated. (New York: scribner & Welford). 


..» It is impossible to overlook any new matter 
from the pen of the late lamented Sidney Lanier. 
His poems were striking. His aims were of the 
highest. His enthusiasm for study and for work 
was great. His conceptions of hterature, of its 
function, its methods, and of excellence in it 
were noble and inspiring, while his originality 
made him always fresh, even if sometimes fanci- 
ful. From all accounts he waa doing at the time of 
his death the best work of his life in his lectures 
at Johns Hopkins. The last of these lectures has 
already been published, portions of it in our 
columns. The entire course is now given to the 
public under the title of The English Novel and 
the Principle of its Development, (Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons.) The lectures begin with some brief 
recapitulations of the author's theories of Eug- 
lish verse and expand into what we must also 
consider a private theory of his to the effect that 
the English novel is a modern evolution of 
poetry; the regulative and efficient principle 
in the development being, as compared with 
antiquity the distinctively modern idea of per- 
sonality. These positions are reached, illus- 
trated and fortified by acute and highly sugges- 
tive critical and analytic studies, particularly of 
the ‘Prometheus Bound” and of George Eliot and 
her novels, Mr. Lanier’s studies of pootry fell 
into two parts, one relating to substance and 
the other to form, on which last he very proper- 
ly laid great stress, though he contended with aK 
his might for more breadth and freedom and 
could not easily restrain his contempt for the 
limitations of a pedantic prosody, His work on 
English verse stands in the same relation to 
poetry as Helmholtz’s work on sound to music, 
It started from a natural or physical basis and 
allowed all the freedom which would come 
within the limits of a rhythmic respiration. 
Critics who mistook the book fora treatise on 
English prosody could make nothing of it, but, 
so far forth, cau be answered by the reply that 
it was super grammaticam—a piece of literary 
metaphysics wholly apart from common prosody. 
As such it was an ingenious speculation 
which may somo day grow into more than the 
author had made it when he died. The theory, 
such as it waa, carried with it the assertion freely 
made in the present volume of the rhythmic 
character of good prose, and prepares the way 
for the doctrine that the novel, both in ferm 
and substance, is the modern outgrowth of the 
poem and in some sense the artistic literary sub- 
stitute for it. This sounds like a riddle that 
may mean much or little. Ifit is pressed to a 
strict application it is false and would eliminate 
the distinction between poetry and prose. If it 
means lictic, it is a perplexing way of saying 
that the literary art which once wrought in verse 
has now discovered in the novel a new form for 
the expression of itseif ; a very mild proposition, 
from the emptiness of which Mr, Lanier is 
saved in a measure by the striking character 
of his observations on the evolution of the 
modern idea of personality and its develop- 
ment in the novel as its artistic sub- 
stance. The crtical and analytic port ons 
of his work are always in high key, sug- 
gestive, brilliant, rather dogmatic and not frve 
from caprice. ‘The world wiil never accept his 
idealization of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” and we should 
require on our part lurge reconstructions in his 
depreciative estimate of Thackeray. Jane Aus- 
ten receives hard measure at his hands, and he 
deals now and then capriciously with Shake- 
speare, a8 in bis observations on the Shake- 
spearean Henry V. But when all these abate- 
ments are made the lectures remain lofty in 
tone and full of original inspiration. Nothing 
finer has been addressed to young men in our 
colleges, and we run small risk in saying that 
nothing nobler nor truer will be said to them as 
to the function of literature, as to what is re- 
quired tomakeand keep it pure, and as to the 
schools which in the name of art have done so 
much to corrupt it. Those who heard these lec- 
tures will resent some omissions, such as his 
praises of Emerson as a poct. 


..«- English Lilerature in the Highteenth Cen- 
tury, by Thomas Sergeant Perry (Harper & 
Brothers), is a suggestive volume of what was 
originelly lectures dehvered by the author in 
Cambridge and in Philadelphia in 1881, 1882. 
Mr. Perry is an enthusiastic believer in the uni- 
versality of law, in Mr. John Fiske’s interpreta- 
tion of the words, and has been haunted through- 
out the composition of his lectures by the desire 





to bring the literature of the last century into a 
line of orderly development. His lectures are 
packed with brilliant spoils from wide explora- 
tions, with acute and so,id criticism, and with 
pregnant observations. Mr. Perry thinks clearly 
and strongly, and his powers of expression are 
unusual. He has a nice way of giving an author 
the credit he deserves without destroying the 
relations of his perspective by superlative 
praise, and of bringing out defects without 
depressing the merit his discriminating criticism 
has discovered, His literary judgment is free, 
sound aud unhurt by recent frenzies or old 
pedantries. We are happy to add that, so far as 
we can observe, the history as wrought out fur- 
nishes no very distinct support to the theory of 
development it is designed to promote. The 
law of development, as stated in these pages in 
application to the history of literature, is either 
a truism ora fiction. If it is meant to deny 
altogether the daemonic theory of genius, of 
which we find no evidence in the book, and to 
ascribe the rise of a genius in letters wholly to 
complex circumstantial causes in the environ- 
ment, the facts as recited in the evidenee do not 
support the conclusion. If itis only meant that 
mental operations and literary production have a 
connection with the circumstantial euvironment 
there is nothing in the proposition that we care to 
dispute. The only question is as to the connection 
between an attthor’s literary activity and his en- 
vironment, whether it is a loose one or a relation 
of necessary causation. The world has always 
been willing to see in such cases a relation of 
cause and effect in the general sense of an ob- 
served connection, which does not imply neces- 
sity or efficiency. Mills’s definition of a cause 
as an observed sequence, with an unintelligible 
or unknown connection between the two parts 
would be a fair statement of the case. Unfavor- 
able circumstances depress literary production, 
and the color and quality of the circumstances 
get into the production ; but Mr. Perry will only 
have to review his own pages to see that force 
or influence, in the only sense it can bear ia the 
school to which he belongs, does net work in 
right lines when applied to mind ; that what in 
his theory ought to be favorable is often unfavor- 
able ;that what ought to be unfavorable is favor- 
able, and that mind has a free power of its own 
which always can and often does upset the best 
calculation based on the environing conditions, 


... It has been an open secret for the last four 
or five years that we had nothing in our language 
in early English literature to equal the manual 
of Professor Ten Brink of Strassbourg. His ad- 
mirable work has been rendered iato English, 
with some special merits and variations from 
the original, which are, in this case, wholly 
to be commended and which put the book, as ia- 
sued by the Messrs, Henry Holt & Co., in some 
degree on a basis of its own where it is entitled 
to the honors of a revision as well as of a trans- 
lation (Karly English Litkrature to Wickliz). 
This American publication has been provided with 
a solid Appendix, written by Professor Ten Brink 
himself in English, in which language he is en- 
tirely athome., Advantage hasalso been taken 
of the opportunity furnished by the translation to 
revise the text here and, there, and to incorporate 
changes and additions suggested by more recent 
investigations and by the criticism it has re- 
ceived. The entire translation has been reviewed 
by the German author. In its present form the 
manual may be safely commended to the 
student public as the beat. It 1s comprehensive 
and condensed, and though not as full as an 
advanced scholar would like to find it, is quite 
enough so for elementary study. It is the best 
guide to be put into the hands of beginners to aid 
them to undersiand the historical development 
of English literature. It is difficult to see how 
the proofs and citations on which the author 
relies could be always given in such a manual ; ye 
the very obvious fact that we have to do in these 
pages with an author whose opinions are drawn 
from the primitive and aboriginal sources of 
knowledge does not in every case prevent us 
from wishing that he had taken more space to 
give his readers a view of them. The work is 
diswibuted into four books, the perivd before 
the Conquest belonging to the first, which not 
only gives the keynote for the others, but is, as 
to original investigation as well as in some other 
respec's, the most valuable of them all, especially 
in its repr. sentation of early English epic poetry, 
of the earliest prose, of the whole national literary 
development up to the time of the Conquest, and 
of the reasons why the Teutonic and not the 
Norman element remained the basis of 
the language and the literature. This 
Transition Period from the Conquest to the final 
fusion of the Angles and Normans and the out- 
break of national feeling under Henry III and 
Simon de Montfort, is treated with great learning 
and with a happy perspicuity in the following 
Book. The period from Lewes to Crecy in Book 
IL, takes the reader over the ground of medi- 
val romanticism in England, and lands him in 
Book IVon the threshoid of the Reformation 
and the Renaissance, the prelude to which is the 
subject of these closing chapters. The trans- 
lator has done his part so wellas to give the 
English version « distinct style of its own, 
while, as we have hinted above, his enterprise 





and Jarge view of what was required has added 
to it special merits which are not commonly 
found in translations. 


....We have before us the two first numbers of 
Ohristian Thought, a new monthly which it is 
proposed to make the organ of Dr. Deems’s 
Institute of Christian Philosophy. They are 
printed on thick paper, which makes quite a 
respectable looking magazine and disguises the 
fact that there are only thirty-two pages in & 
number, or 884 in a year. Each number has in 
it two articles. These articles confuse us a lit- 
tle. We seem to have seen them before, and, 
looking the matter up, we find that the first arti- 
cle in the number for July, 1883, ‘‘The Cry of 
Conflict,” by Dr. Deems, was printed in The Chris- 
tian Philosophy Quarterly in October, 1831, while 
the other, ‘Foundation of Christian Belief,” 
by Lyman Abbott, D.D., was printed in the 
same journal in January, 1832; and that in the 
number for August, 1883, the first article, ‘* What 
We mean by Christian Philosophy,” by Presi- 
dent Porter, appeared in the same journal in 
October, 1881, and the other, ‘‘Freedom of the 
Will Empirically Considered,” was also printed 
in the same journal in January, 1882. We fail 
to find in these two numbers any hint that these 
two articles have been taken from another re- 
view. Indeed, they are, toall appearances, pub- 
lished as new matterin Christian Thought. The 
editor has a note expressing thanks for the 
handsome things said of ‘the appearance and 
contents” of his uew organ. His previous organ, 
The Christian Philosophy Quarterly, passed 
some time last year into the editorship and 
ownership of Prof. John A, Paine, with the 
understanding that it was to continue its 
relation to the School of Christian Philoso- 
phy. For what good reason Dr. Deems 
now starts up this monthly in rivalry with 
The Journal of Christian Philosophy (as it is 
now called), we do not care to know; but we do 
know that to publish old articles in a new journal, 
with no intimation that they are stale, is not 
honest, When anything new appears in Chris- 
tian Thought, we may have occasion to speak of 
itagain. We add that The Journal of Christian 
Philosophy is excellently edited by Professor 
Paine, and has contained in its three numbers 
for the year a remarkably able body of contribu- 
tions, among them two by the editor, discussing 
with great learning the geography of Mount 
Lebanon. 


+-+-In his preface Mr, Rasmus B, Anderson, 
the translator of Magnhild, by Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), 
does his author the justice to state that he looks 
upon this as one of his less finished works. It 
is to be hoped he does. It were better had it 
stopped before it began. The story is detesta- 
ble, and the characters, from the heroine down 
or up (for there is small choice in rotten apples), 
are about equally repulsive. Whatever may 
have been the den.and for such a story in the 
Norse tongue, there was surely no need for its 
reproduction into the English. If Magnhiid be, 
as its translator avers, ‘‘a new departure,” 
marking a *‘ new epoch ” in Bjérnson’s career as 
a writer of fiction, it were well for him to get 
back upon his old tracks as speedily as possible. 


....Harly Graves, by J. R. Macduff, D.D., 
consists of a selection by the author from his 
published works of passages suited to the com- 
fort of those whose friends have been snatched 
away by a too early death. After the introduc- 
tory chapters, which are filled with poetical quo- 
tations, the writer divides his subject into the 
three heads of illustration from the Bible, gen- 
eral thoughts and reflections, and special illus- 
trations that have fallen under the author's 
notice. Dr. Macduff is too well known and be- 
lovedas a religious teacher to need any special 
commendation in these columns. The book 
bears the impress of Robert Carter and Brothers, 
and its frontispiece is an autotype of the monu- 
ment by Chantry in the Cathedral of Lichfield. 


....-Mr. Howard Carroll has metamorphosed 
biographic sketches written by him for the New 
York Times into a duodecimo entitled Twelve 
Americans; Their Lives and Their Times. 
(Harper & Brothers.) The sketches are good 
and readable in the Times, and are better, fuller 
and more carefully prepared here. The selec- 
tions and the treatmentare popular. The twelve 
Americans are, Gov. Seymour, ©. F. Adams, 
Peter Cooper, Hannibal Hamlin, John Gilbert, 
Robert C, Schenck, Fred. Douglass, William 
Allen, Senator Thurman, Joseph Jefferson, E. B. 
Washburn and A. H. Stephens. 


...-The Round Robin Series (Osgood & Co.) 
which begun so well in the ‘‘Nameless Nobleman,” 
has fallen to a far lower standard in the last num- 
ber, His Second Campaign, The first campaign was 
a northern soldier’s march south with the army. 
The second was a campaign of love; and he was 
crowned with victory in both. The first few 
pages are promising ; but after the story passes 
from the home of the heroine in North Georgia 
and carries her into city life, it descends into 
commonplace, and fails to rise even under the 
author’s energetic application of stimulating 
adjectives. 


....The high literary merit of the took notices 





in the Sunday edition of the New York Sun is 
too well known to require notice. It may not 
be so well known that the best among them are 
generally from the pen of the literary editor, 
Mr. Mayo Williamson Hazeltine, who has wisely 
broken away from the reticent precedents of Dr. 
Ripley in the Tribune, and published a selection 
of his critical papers. This is the origin of 
Chats about Books, Poets and Novelists, a most 
interesting and useful collection of reviews and 
notices of recent books and authors. 


...-The Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, President of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, publishes a small 
collection of his sermons under the title of 
Guides and Guards in Character Building 
(Phillips & Hunt.) They are strong and telling 
addresses, breathing the earnest spirit of the 
times aud dealing with life as it is. They were 
delivered in the main to young men, to Chatau- 
qua congregations, and on occasions which pre- 
cluded the possibility of success without a large 
endowment of the preacher’s power. 


.» +. The Blind Man's Creed,and Other Sermons 
by Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of the Madison 
Square church, is a collection of sermons in 
which thought and fact crowd fast on each other 
in the eagerness of a devoted mind pouring 
out its treasures to win souls to Christ. The 
style is nervous and jerky, but not fragmentary ; 
and, though not published as models for imita- 
tion, they have in them the potency, the primitive 
and edifying and nourishing power of good 
jiving preaching. 


.---The title Stellar Theology and Masonic As- 
tronomy (D. Appleton & Co.) will attract its fit 
audience. It is by ‘‘ Robert Hewitt Brown 32°.” 
Itis one of those books that give basis to the as- 
sertion that Masonry is a religion. We have 
found some stray statements in it that are 
true. As to the rest it will please those who are 
pleased with such stuff. 


....-Mr. E, J. Farmer has prepared a valuable 
popular book of moderate size ,on the Resources 
of the Rocky Mountains (Cleveland: Leader 
Printing Co.), describing the mineral, grazing, 
agricultural and timber resources of Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, and Dakota. 


...-To Henry J. Niccoll’s Landmarks of Eng- 
lish Literature (D. Appleton & Co.), we may 
apply his own remark on Hazlitt’s “Life of Na- 
poleon”: “It is a characteristic and not al- 
together useless production, compiled with 
much industry, little insight, and defective 
literary judgment.” 
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A NEw novel by Miss Blanche Willis Howard 
will be published this Autumn by James R, 
Osgood & Co, It is of much larger dimcnsions 
than ‘‘One Summer,” or ‘‘ Aunt Serena,” and is 
eniitled ** Guenn ; A wave on the Breton Coast.” 
Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co have announced 
for the present weeks of Autumn reading 
“Donal Grant,” the Rev. George Macdonald’s 
new novel, published in this country from ad- 
vance sheets; Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s 
“Oambridge Scrmons”; an artistic and useful 
volume of designs for ‘‘ Decorative Plaques” ; 
and a couple of bright books for young people— 
“Hill Rest,” by Miss 8. M. Moulton, and 
‘*Keenie’s To-morrow,” by Jennie M. D. 
Conklin. Lewis Carroll, the author of the 
inimitable ‘ A.ice’s Adventures,” is about to 
publish a new book. Many grown-up readers 
will ‘“‘chortle in their joy” on hearing this. 
There is a story current concerning one of the 
most eminent of living English literary men and 
thinkers that when a friend asked him what he 
found most restful and entertaiming to him in 
light literature, he replied, ‘‘‘Through the 
Looking Glass,’” and *‘ ‘Tom Brown at Rugby. ’” 
I pick one or the other up almost every day.” 
The long list of juvenile publications prepared 
by Thomas Whittaker for the Fall season will 
include “A Loving Sister; A Story for 
Big Girls,” by Mrs. W. T. Hays (whose previous 
efforts in “ Princess Idleways” and ‘‘ A Domestic 
Heroine,” have been very favorably received). 
“Not my way; or, Good out of Evil,” by T. M. 
Brown; “‘The Three Chums,” by M. L. Ridley, 
author of “Our Captain,” and ‘Stories from 
English History,” by Lonise Creighton. 
Mr. William Black has offered a new story, ‘‘ The 
Supernammal Adventures of Patsey Long,” to 
Macmillan’s, and after running through the 
pages of the firm’s magazine, they will publish 
it. Mr. Black’s other and more important work, 
anew novel, “Judith Shakspeare; Her Love 
Affairs and Other Adventures,” will appear as 4 
reprint in Harper's Magazine, with the January 
number of that periodical. Mr. Algernon 
8. Swinburne is at present engaged upon an 
essay, the subject of which is the last portion of 
the *“‘Légende des Siecles.” The admirers 
of Ik Marvel, will be interested in the announce- 
ment of a new and revised edition of “‘The 
Reveries of a Bachelor,” and “Dream Life,” to- 
gether with several new volumes of their 
author's unpublished essays and papers which 
the Messrs. Scribner will publish during the 
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Autumn months. According to the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Catalogue of Edwin Alden & 
Bro., Cincinnati, Ohio, just published, contain- 
ing over 800 pages, the total number of news- 
papers and magazines published in the United 
States and Canadas is 13,186; showing an 
increase over last year of 1,028, Total 
in the United States, 12,179; Canadas 
1,007. Published as follows: Dailies, 1,227; 
tri-weeklies, 71; semi-weeklies, 151; week- 
lies, 9,955; bi-weeklies, 23; semi-monthlies 
237; monthlies, 1,324; bi-monthlies, 12. 
Readers of modern Greek papers cannot fail to 
feel delighted at the many new publications of 
merit that are coming to us from the land of 
Homer, Recently Stephanus Athkoumanoude 
has published in Athens a lexicon that promises 
much to Greek students. Itis entitled Zvvaywy7 
A sewv a9noavpitow év roig EAA vinoig Aesexoic. 
The book brings about eight thousand Greek 
words which are not contained in any other 
dictionary, and is thus a supplement to all Greek 
dictionaries. From Athens further comes the 
announcement that in the near future a new 
quarterly magazine, devoted to the history and 
language of Greece, is to be issued. In shape 
and contents it is to be modeled after similar 
publications of the western nations. A col- 
lection of twenty sermons by Professor David 
Swing will be issucd shortly from the press of 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago. M. 
Emile Ollivier is just about to print an essay 
upon some of the leading questions of Church 
and State policy in France. The characters of 
the text-books employed in the schools and the 
suspension of the salaries of ecclesiastical 
officials will be points discussed.— —Mr, Robert 
Buchanan's forthcoming novel is named “ Annan 
Water.” An unprinted MS. has recently 
been found among Mr. Emerson's papers. It is 
said to be a completed essay on “ Historic Notes 
of Life and Letters in Massachusetts,” of de- 
cided value among the author's writings. The 
Atlantic Monthly will print it in the October 
number. Dr. Charles Mackay has in press 
a new volume of poems, ‘‘ Interludes and Under- 
tones.” The accomplished Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the only brother of Queen Victoria’s 
husband, is contemplating the immediate publi- 
cation of his own private memoirs. His High- 
ness is well-known as a musician and literary 
man of marked cultivation, 

The September Manhattan seems to us the 
best and most thoroughly readable of this excel- 
lent periodical’s recent numbers. Mr. William 
H. Rideing’s article upon the scenery of Colorado 
will be read with especial interest in view of the 
trip of the Presidential party. The illustrations 
embellishing it (by Mr. Thomas Moran) are 
superb, Miss Kate Field concludes her lively 
“Diary in the Engadine,” a sketch by the late 
author of “‘His Majesty Myself” appears, and 
there is a rich variety of piquant matter con- 
tributed by Louise Chandler Moulton, Joel Ben- 
ton, H, C, Bunner, R. K, Munkittrick, Frederic 
D, Storey and others, The magazine is fast 
hecoming second to none in vivacity and reada- 
bility, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN ENTERTAINING NOVEL 
BY A POPULAR AUTHOR, 


THE PRICE SHE PAID, 


By Frank Lee Benedict. 
12mo. Extra Cloth. 81.25. 


“It is clever. entertaining and full of force. ‘The 
Price She Peid' hasa plotof much interest, holding 
the attention to the very end."—Boston Courter, 








*Forgsale by all Booksellers, or will be se 
hel , postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BOOKS---500,000 


VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the world, 
100 PAGE CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT sold by dealers. 8 :nt for ez- 
amination BEFORE payment on evidence of 
good faith, JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1227. 
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SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
A.S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 





Chautauqua Text and Reading Books, 


A full stock at the lowest prices. For sale by 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Theological, ~~ School and General 
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THE PRIEST AND THE MAN; 


OR, ABELARD AND HELOISA. 

NEWTON. 

2d Edition. Four Steel Engravings. Price $1.60. 
PUBLISHED BY 


CUPPLES, UPHAM &C0., 288 Washing- 


ton St., Boston, Mass, 
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“Religions Iutelligence 


TEE ENGLISH CAL 
COURTS COMMISSION. 


Tax Royal Commission appointed in May, 
1881, to inquire into the constitution and 
working of the Anglican Ecclesiastical 
Courts under existing statutes, has just 
completed its report, and an analysis of it 
has been published. The object of the 
work of the Commission was to endeavor to 
find some modus vivendi for the High and 
Low sections of the Church, chiefly by so re- 
constituting the courts as to remove the ob- 
jections of the former section to having 
matters of doctrine and ritual decided by 
lay judges. Under the scheme of reorgani- 
zation proposed by the Commission, the 
three aggrieved parishioners required by 
the Public Worship Regulation Act as 
initiatory to the beginning of proceedings 
against a clergyman offending in ritual are 
done away with and the right to institute 
complaints is thrown open to any one. It 
is then left entirely discretionary with the 
Bishop whetii ruc shall allow the complaint 
to be prosecuted or shall stop it at once. 
If it is allowed to proceed the Bishop will, 
with the consent of the parties, deliver a 
final judgment; if this consent is not given, 
the case is carried before the Diocesan 
Court, a tribunal which was abolished by 
the Public Wors' p Regulation Act, but 
will be restored by this plan to full validity. 

It will consist of the Bishop, with the 
Chancellor of the Diocese or some other 
person learned in the law as legal assess- 
or, and a theological assessor to be chosen 
for the occasion by the Bishop, with the ad- 
vice of the Dean and Chapter. From this 
court an appeal will lie to the Provincial 
Court, another body resuscitated by the 
present plan from the death to which the 
Public Worship Regulation Act had con- 
demned it, and may be heard at the dis- 
cretion of the Archbishop, by the Official 
Principal of the Province, or by the Arch- 
bishop with the Official Principal as assess. 
orand not more than five theological as- 
sessors Chosen from among the. bishops or 
from the professors, past or present, in 
some of the English universities. From 
this court an appeal will lie to the Crown, 
which is to exercise its prerogative through 
an entirely new court, composed of ‘a 
permanent body of lay judges, learned in 
the law,” of whom not less than five 
shall be summoned for each call, 
by the Lord Chancellor, in_ rota. 
tion. In doctrinal cases, this court 
may, on demand of one or more of its mem- 
bers, consult experts—the Archbishops or 
Bishops. It is not bound to give the rea- 
sons for its decisions; and only the bare 
words of the decree are binding. If reasons 
are given for their decisions, they must be 
given by each judge separately, and then 
they will be open to controversy and deci- 
sion. Of the principles on which the rules 
in regard to this matter are heard, the re- 
port says: ‘ Considering how widely differ- 
ent a matter the legal interpretation of 
documents must often be from the inter- 
pretation of doctrine, we hold it to be 
essential that only the actual decree, as 
dealing with the particular case, should be 
of binding authority in the judgments 
hitherto or hereafter to be delivered, and 
that the reasoning in support of those judg- 
ments and the obiter dicta should always be 
allowed to be reconsidered and disputed.” 
Should a clergyman refuse to obey the sen- 
tence of a church court, he is to be pun- 
ished, not by imprisonment, but by tem- 
porary suspension. A second disobedience 
will be followed by another suspension, and 
disobedience for the third time by suspen- 
sion until the court is satisfied. Disobedi- 
ence to a sentence of suspension may be 
visited, after three months’ notice, with 
deprivation ; and any clergyman who, dur- 
ing suspension or deprivation attempts to 
conduct divine service in a church forbid- 
den to him, may be charged with disturb- 
ance of public worship. 

The plan is to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment, and passed upon by it. It is likely 
to encounter considerable opposition. The 
Archbishop of York and Lord Chief-Justice 
Coleridge have already expressed objections 
to that feature of it which leaves the ques- 
tion of prosecuting or quashing the com- 
plaint at the discretion of the Bishop or the 





Archbishop, remarking that under it, ex- 
cept with the Bishop’s permission, ‘the 
courts will be closed entirely to a layman, 
and no layman will have the power to.ap- 
peal from this absolute decision, however 
great the wrong which he may conceive 
himself to have sustained.” The Lord 
Chief-Justice, while he admits that the 
right of prosecution may be abused, thinks 
it better to run the risk of abuse than to 
override the rights of the laity, and is per- 
fectly confident ‘that competent judges, 
with absolute power of costs, would very 
soon restrain, and indeed altogether put an 
end to merely frivolous litigation.” 
oa “ 

Tue proceedings of the British Wesleyan Con- 
ference, which met this year at Hull,were marked 
by little else than the reviews of the past year’s 
work and the consideration of matters of routine. 
The President, the Rev. Thomas McCulloch, 
was selected from the ranks of the itinerancy 
rather than from one of the ‘ Departments,” 
some one of which most generally furnishes that 
officer, The record of his work, down to the date 
of kis election, is one of labor on the circuits, He 
has been a contributor to the periodicals of the 
connection, and one or two of his poems have 
had some popufarity. The statistical returns 
showed a net increase of 13,331 members, and a 
decrease of 6,254 probationers. The whole num- 
ber of full members is 407,085, a larger number, 
it is stated, than was ever reported before 
in the history of the connection. A 
formal visit by a deputation of the 
clergy of Hull created much satisfaction 
in the Conference and excited hoetile criticism in 
the High Church papers. In their address the 
clergy said they regarded with gratitude the 
noble spiritual work the Wesleyans had been 
able to accomplish at home and abroad, and that 
‘*we readily extend to you and all who uphold 
the fundamental doctrines of the Kingdom of 
God, the right hand of fellowship” ; and they 
expressed an increasing desire to cultivate a 
spirit of unity and brotherly love among all who 
honor the one Lord. A report was made of the 
organization of the South African Conference, 
with an account of its first session, accompanied 
by its address to the parent body. The reading 
of these reports was followed by an address by 
the Rev. John Kilner, who had visited South 
Africa as a representative of the English connec- 
tion, Describing the situation in which the 
churches there stood, Mr. Kilner stated among 
other things that the South African Church had 
already given $225,000 out of the $300,000, 
which their work costs for a single year, 
A report was made in favor of the 
organization of the connection in the West In- 
dies, with two conferences, and a General Con- 
ference to meet once in three years. The scheme 
was approved, after consideration in the pas- 
toral and representative sessions, and now goes 
to the West Indian churches for their accept- 
ance. The Committee on Foreigu}Missions re- 
ported that by rigid economy and severe re- 
trenchment, the expenditure of the yeur had 
been practically brought within the income, 
but that ‘cases in which the English staff has 
been reduced, or aggression repressed, wait for 
the turning of the tide of our finances.” An 
effort is to be made to add $100,000 for the in- 
crease of the missionary society. Steps were 
resolved upon for securing amendments to the 


“marriage laws of the kingdom that will place 


Wesleyan ministers on an equality of privilege 
in solemnizing marriages with the clergy of the 
Church of England. A report in favor of hold- 
ing another Ecumenical Conference in 1887 was 
approved, Mr. R. N. Young, the secretary of 
the Conference, and the Rev. Dr. Moulton, of 
the Ley’s College, Cambridge, were appointed 
representatives to attend the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1884, 


....The 76th session of the general confer- 
ence of the New Jerusalem Church has just 
been held in London, The Rev. Chauncey 
Giles, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Louis 
Tafel, gave accredited messages from Ameri- 
ca to the conference. Special interest at- 
taches to the present session as this is the first 
centenary of the establishment of the New Jeru- 
salem Church, One hundred years are not ac- 
tually complete until the 5th of December next, 
on which day, in 1783, at five in the evening, 
five persons met at the London Coffee House, 
Ludgate Hill, and the outcome of this meeting 
was the formation of the existing organization 
for the dissemination of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines. At the time of Swedenborg’s death it 
wus stated there were only about 25 persons in 
England and the Continent who cordially em- 
braced his writings. The number of societies 
connected with the New Jerusalem Church was 
reported to be 63 last year, comprising 5,490 
registered members over 20 years of age, and 
6,597 Sunday scholars. There were 35 ordained 
ministers and 15 licentiates. Missionaries of the 
church were successfully working in Germany, 
Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The centenary of the New Jerusalem Church 


~ 





was celebrated by a great meeting held in the 
Memorial Hall, 


...-The Minutes of the Annual Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the first 
half of the present year, 1883, are published by 
Phillips & Hunt, of the New York Book Con- 
cern. The statistical tables, which include only 
the Spring Conferences, show a net membership 
(including probationers) of 847,804, indicating 
a net increase of 8,579. The columns of increase 
and decrease by conferences, show both extra- 
ordinary gains and extraordinary losses, For 
example, the South Kansas Conference loses 
6,359; the Washington (colored), 4,425, and the 
Wilmington, 4,514. On the other hand the South- 
West Kansas gains 8,208, which is explained by 
the fact that itis newly organized and embraces 
part of the territory of the South Kansas, thus 
accounting for the loss of that conference. The 
North-West Kansas, also a new conference, is 
credited with a gain of 7,188, part of which is 
taken from the Kansas Conference, which loses 
6,404. The Mississippi, the Louisiana, the New 
England, the New York East, the Philadelphia, 
the Sweden, the Troy and the Wyoming Con- 
ferences report gains of upward of 1,000 each. 
There is a gain of 256 in the total of ministers, 
exclusive of the 537 on trial. The number of 
baptisms of adults was 27,716 against 23,365 in 
the previous year; of infants, 33,231 against 
30,518 in 1882. There was raised for pastorr, 
presiding elders, and bishops, $3,337,495, a gain 
of over $200,000. 


....-We learn from The Alabama Christian 
Advocate that Paine Institute, of which 
Dr. Callaway has taken the presidency, 
“is dragging.” This institution has been er- 
tablished by the gifts of the Southern Methodist 
Church for the iustruction of the children of the 
colored branch of the same Church which was 
separated in 1870. When the colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church was organized they were 
promised aid from their white brethren, but very 
little has been given ; and now efforts are making 
to stir up the white members to fulfil their 
promise. It was in fulfilment of this promise 
that Dr. Callaway left the position of a professor 
in Emory College and assumed the difficult 
burden of carrying on Paine Institute. It has 
not been an easy task, and we notice that some 
of the older ministers of the M. E. Church, South 
as Dr. Jesse Boring, of Atlanta, Ga., have been 
expressing anything but encouragement, saying 
that they would not have advised him to leave 
Emory College. Dr. Boring says he ‘* was 
stunned ” when he heard of it. 


....The program for the English Church 
Congress, to be held at Reading October 2d to 
5th, gives the first day chiefly to general topics 
and the other days to matters connected with 
moral advancement and church work. ‘ Recent 
advances in Natural Science, in their relation to 
the Christian Faith,” will be discussed by Pro- 
fessor Flower, the Bishop of Carlisle, the Rev. 
Aubrey Moore, Professor Pritchard and Mr. F. 
Le Gros Clarke; and “Recent advances in 
Biblical Criticism and in historical discovery in 
their relation to the Christian Faith,” will be re- 
viewed under the head of biblical criticism by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Professor Sanday and Mr. 
R. Stuart Poole; and under the head of historical 
discovery by Sir C. W. Wilson and Canon Raw- 
linson. 


....Mr. Mackonochie’s friends in the English 
Church will appeal against the sentence of de- 
privation passed by Lord Penzance upon 
him. They challenge Lord Penzance’s competency 
to act as an ecclesiastical judge on the ground 
that his appointment expired with the death of 
the late Archbishop, and has not been renewed by 
the new primate. The appeat will also allege that 
ritual persecutions are not personal, but official, 
and therefore, that Mr. Mackonochie, the man, is 
not before the judge, but only Mr. Mackonochie, 
the Vicar of St. Albans. 


...-The daily papers are publishing a sensa- 
tional account of the organization of a new sect 
in Schuyler Co., Ill., under the guidance of one 
Caleb A. Obenshain, which has revelations, per- 
forms miracles, and is charged with running into 
free love doctrines. They are said to number 
some hundreds and to embraze some wealthy 
farmers. They have a bishop, one Mr. Rayburne. 

....The introduction of Presbyterianism into 
Florida is to be celebrated in the Autumn. West 
Florida was colonized many years ago by Scotch 
Presbyterians whose descendants retain the old 
psalm-singing characteristics. It is proposed to 
establish a Memorial Presbyterian College at 
Lake de Funiak. 


...- Conferences from the Presbyterian General 
Assemblies of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania have 
met to consult in reference to the union of these 
bodies in one General Assembly. A further con- 
ference will be held on the first Wednesday of 
July, next year. 


...A Norwegian Methodist Church has been 
organized in Salt Lake City, witha membership 
of 25 members. A Norwegian pastor has been 
obtained from Chicago, and a lady as a teacher. 
It is supposed that there are 7,000 Scandinavin® 
in Salt Lake City, and 30,000 in Uta 





Missions. 


Aut the missionary bodies now at work in 
Japan report very rapid growth and universal 
revivals. This interest began, it is said, some 
mouths ago, among the foreign seamen in Yoke- 
hama Harbor, then spread to the native Japancse 
churches in Yokohama and Tokio, and after- 
ward displayed itself in more distant localiter. 
Says The Foreign Missionary : 

“Three important conventions—viz., the Generzsl 
Conf of Missi ries at Osaka, April 1éth—2ist, 
the annual meeting of the missionaries of the Amevi- 
can Board at Kioto, May 4th—12th, and the conference 
of the native Japanese Christians at Tokio, May 9%th— 
13th, facilitated the spread of the good influence. 
Rev. Joseph Neevima, whose remarkable history 
is widcly known, is said to have spoken at Tokio 
with great spiritual power. At Annaka, Mr. Neesima’s 
native town, thirty-six persons had united with 
the church but a few days previous. It was from the 
dedicatory services of an edifice of this very church 
that the fire was caught to kindle the revival at Kiriu. 

“ The conference at Tokio fell upon Whitsunday or 
Pentecost, and, according to the Rey. Mr. Ballagh, in 
the Suwcr and Mission Monthly, the day was no feeble 
copy of its original. The outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost constituted atheme. Meetings for prayer, praise 
and inquiry were thronged and hearty. 

* Simultaneously the interest broke out at other 
places, At Kobe, while the leaders were absent at Tokio 
and engaged in pent ital services the church was 
aroused, as it were, spontaneously, The feeling was 
deep and stirring. 

“Atthe same time in Osaka, and likewise in the ab. 
sence of the pastors, the churches assembled for prayer 
and the meetings were sustained with power to the 
date of the latest published letter. 

“This movement in various cities and towns, and re- 
ported by various brethren, has some features every- 
where common, 

“ Prayer prevailedin the assemblies. At other times 
study of the Word or public discourse would take the 
lead; but now they gave way to devotion and suppli- 
cation. The meetings were marked by vivacity. The 
house would be crowded. More would wish to take 
partthan there would be time for. The people had 
the work in hand. They did not wait to be urged by 
the preachers. Their confessions and praises, and ex- 
hortations wete effective " 


Kiriu, mentioned above, is an inland town, where 
no missionary is stationed, but where there is a 
church of ninety members, organized in 1878. On 
hearing of the interest there, two missionaries 
visited the town, and there fifty-five inquirers 
sought baptism. They were bidden to wait a while 
as catechumens. The first missionaries went to 
Japan twenty-four years ago. During the first ten 
years there were never more than ten missionaries 
in Japan atany one time. The first church was 
organized eleven years ago in Yokohama. Now 
several of the missionary societies count over six 
thousand communicants each, and we presume 
that the number will be nearly doubled this year. 
The American Board reports nearly two hundred 
additions in a few weeks, and the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and Reformed missionaries report 
similar accessions. 











....A terrible hurricane has swept over the 
Samoan Islands which must have seriously af- 
fected the English Mission churches. All ves- 
sels inthe harbor were wrecked, and for twenty 
miles west of Savaii only one house remains. 
We hear that at Apia the Catholic church and 
school buildings were blown down, and one of the 
missioners killed. The London Society began 
mission work in Samoa in 1830 and the Welseyan 
Society in 1835. The population of the group is 
abont 150,000, and Savaii and Upolu are the 
principal islands. The London Society has up- 
ward of 30,000 hearers and more than 7,000 in 
its schools, the Wesleyan Society has about 1,700 
scholars, and together the societies have per- 
haps 5,500 members, 


....A sad disaster has befallen thespicturesque 
and thriving town of Hadjin, Turkey, which has 
been almost wholly destroyed by a conflagration 
which consumed 1,500 houses and 300 shops. 
Not less than 6,000 people are without homes; 
and the resident missionaries appeal for aid to be 
sent to the treasurer of the Board, Three Proi- 
estant communities had been organized, and a 
new church was burned. One woman said: **My 
relatives were in twenty-two houses ; and oh! if 
one of them had been saved I might have had a 
home ; but they are all burned.” 


....On Sunday, June 8d, the mission church 
in Adana, Central Turkey, received 74 persons on 
profession of faith, as a result of the revival there 
this Spring. This is probably the largest num- 
ber ever received at one time by any of the 
mission churches in Turkey. It is expected that 


twenty or thirty more will be received at the 
next communion, and fifteen or twenty by the 
church in Tarsus. On this occasion twelve 


hundred were present at the communion service © 


and twenty-one children were baptized. 


...-Pastor Fliedner, of Madrid, writes us that 
the Protestant teachers there are greatly dc- 
lighted that one of their pupils has passed the 
examination to enter the University, and it is 
expected that another will be ready in the Fall. 
After entering the University these students 
will still continue their studies under the direc- 
tion of their Protestant teachers. 


....The French Catholic missionaries at Ubaga 
have left that field fur new stations on the 
southern shores of Lake Victoria Nyanza. It 
does not seem to be so much the fear of the 
Mehdi’s attacks which has driven them away af 
the ill success of their efforts to drive away the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society. 


....Mrs, Adeline X. Gamh, S Oak Park, IIL, 
oie Soave Se thousand to found a 
M medical mission at Nanking, Ohina. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

SupscripTions to a new exchange, to be 
called the Electric Manufacturing and Miscel- 
laneous Stock Exchange, have been opened in 
New York. A certificate of incorporation as & 
limited liability company was taken out last 
Friday. The exchange will have 500 member- 
ships, each one representing five shares of the 
capital stock of the company. The par value of 
the stock is $25 per share. The purpose of 
the exchange is set forth as follows in a circu- 
lar: “This exchange aims to be a complete 
mart where the vast aggregate of securities em- 
braced under the title, ‘electric, manufacturing, 
and miscellaneous,’ may be dealt in, a market 
value established, and transactions recorded 
with equal facility asin those listed upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. The extent of actual cap- 
ital invested in current securities issued by elec- 
tric, manufacturing, insurance, bank, gas, street- 
car, railroad, and other stock companies which 
have no representative market, bears no small 
comparison to that invested in listed securitics.” 


..The Citizen’s Committee of New York City 
has organized for the work of the coming cam- 
paign. Rooms are being prepared for the cam- 
paign committee. The chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee said, recently: ‘‘Our aims are 
the same as those of last year. Our organiza- 
tion is the only one that presents to voters the 
opportunity for good government. We have a 
better chance of success this year, as during the 
last campaign we were hampered with the con- 
test for the governorship. We shall be particu- 
larly careful in regard to the nominees for the 
Supreme Court judgeships, there being two va- 
cancies, Wecan collect all the money we need 
from private citizens, and we will not assess can- 
didates for their nomination, so that the people 
can feel that an office has not been bought for 
$25,000 or $50,000.” 


.-The ship “‘ Henry 8. Sanford” was report- 
ed to have had her royal mast carried away while 
passing under the Brooklyn Bridge on Monday 
of last week. As she passed under the bridge in 
April without harm it was thought by some that 
the cables had settled. The facts are that she 
passed near the Brooklyn shore at flood tide, was 
very light, and her mast was bent, but not broken. 
The mistake was on the part of the ship’s officers. 
Colonel Paine says that the cables have never 
been lower than the law requires, 135 feet above 
high water; and they are now 135 feet 9 inches 
above it. The range is from 135 to 13714, vary- 
ing with the heat and cold. On the day of the 
opening the change was only six inches. A heavy 
load of passengers and teams will cause a deflec- 
tion, but there can be no permanent sinking of 
the cables. 


.-The many sham duels of the year have 
been followed by one of a more serious charac- 
ter. It occurred last week in Illinois between two 
young men, Louis Phillips and Jacob Rosen- 
brook, as the result of a quarrel of long stand- 
ing. ‘The duel was fought with pistols at the 
hour established by the code—viz., six in the 
morning—and by a strange coincidence both 
duelists were shot in the mouth and both were 
killed, The duellists were quite young, Phillips 
being about twenty-two years old and a school 
teacher. The seconds, having witnessed the 
fatal termination of the meeting, fled from the 
scene and have since kept themselves concealed 
from the eye of justice. 


....-The Post Office Department at Washing- 
ton has selected as the color for the new four- 
cent or double-rate stamp 1 shade of green 
somewhat darker than that in which the present 
three-cent stamp is printed. As the three-cent 
stamp will be retired from circulation, no errors 
are likely to arise from the similarity of color. 
The new stamp bears a profile likeness of An- 
drew Jackson, and is quite handsome in design. 
The distribution to postmasters of the new two- 
cent stamps will begin on September Ist, and it 
is believed that everything will be in readiness 
for the change of letter postage on October Ist. 


---On Tuesday, the 28th of August, the 
boilers of the Hudson River steamboat ‘ River- 
dale” exploded just after the boat had left the 
pier at the foot of Harrison Street, New York. 
There were about sixty persons on board. Of 
this number six were killed, and many were 
more or less injured. The boat sank soon 
after the explosion, but not before it was sur- 
rounded by river craft on which the passengers 


were conveyed to the shore. The cause of the 
explosion is not known. 


--A collision occurred at Highland Park 
Station, a short distance beyond the city limits 
of Baltimore, Md., on the Western Maryland 
Railroad, on Sunday morning, between a regular 
and an extra freight train, both going east. 
The regular train had stopped on account of a 
hot box, and a few minutes afterward was run 
into by the extra, which was going at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour. Two lives were lost. The 
verdict of the coroner’s jury charged the colli- 
sion to gross negligence. 


«---The “ Missouri Sunday Law” is regularly 





violated in Missouri, and it is reported that Gov- 
ernor Crittenden is considering the question of 
calling an extra session of the legislature. He 
has recently spoken on the subject as follows: 
*“T have the matter under serious advisement. 
{t is probable that I shall have to take that step. 
NowI want it understood that Iam not a Pro- 
hibitionist. [ do not believe in Prohibition ; but 
I do believe in the enforcement of the law in 
spirit and letter.” 


...-The regular express train, which left 
Philadelphia on the Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City Railroad last Wednesday morning, 
was wrecked two hours later near the Pleas- 
antville station. Seven cars, with between 
two and three hundred people on board, left 
the track at a switch, and were turned on 
end or heaped upon each other. Twenty-five 
persons were wounded, and it is believed that the 
injuries of some may prove fatal. 


..On Saturday night, the 1st inst., a serious 
accident occurred on the Central Vermont Rail- 
road at Colchester, where two passenger trains 
came into collision, and thirteen trainmen 
received more or less severe injuries. None of 
the passengers were injured, and fortunately no 
one was killed. The track was blocked for four- 
teen hours. 


..The yellow fever is not spreading, but the 
cases at Pensacola, Fla., are watched with con- 
siderable anxiety. Two new cases were reported 
there on September Ist. Mrs. Brown, the wife 
of Paymaster Brown, is now convalescent. Dr. 
Basso, who has been prominent as a fever phy- 
sician, is himself ill at the Pensacola Navy Yard 


....The Greenback State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania met at Williamsport on Wednesday 
afternoon, of last week. The attendance was 
small, T, P. Snyder, of Altoona, and Captain 
A. T. Marsh, of Erie, were nominated for 
Auditor-General and State Treasurer, respect- 
ively. 

....A number of naval cadets are undergoing 
trial at Annapolis on the charge of hazing. If 
found guilty they will be dismissed and, by 
law of Congress, be forever ineligible to reap- 
pointment to the Naval Academy. 


. It is rumored that John OC, New, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, is about to resign his 
position, 


FOREIGN. 

...-There have been heavy storms and gales 
off the Newfoundland coast during the past 
week. A schooner which skirted the coast last 
Wednesday and Thursday reported that wreck- 
age was encountered on every side for thirty 
miles of her course. Many dories were scen 
bottom up, and oars, fish boards and other 
material in large quantities were passed from 
time to time. It was estimated that over sixty 
fishermen were lost. Many vessels were driven 
ashore. The rumors of a tidal wave, at first 
spread abroad, were afterward denied. The 
steamer ‘‘ Ludwig” from Antwerp, has been out 
over sixty days, and all hope of her safety has 
been abandoned. There were seventy persons 
on board, of whom twenty-four were passengers. 
The gales have not been confined to the Amer- 
ican coast; fora heavy one is reported to have 
prevailed on the English coast on Saturday 
night and Sunday, causing many wrecks and the 
loss of several lives, The rumor was current in 
Plymonth, England, that the ‘“‘ Amerique,” of the 
General Transatlantic Line, from Havre for New 
York, had foundered in the gale. No confirma- 
tion of the report, however, could be obtained 
in London, The “ Amerique” has already met 
with two serious accidents, having been aban- 
doned off the French coast in April, 1874, and 
having run ashore on the New Jersey coast in 
January, 1877. 


.. Volcanic eruptions occurred at Java last 
week, involving immense destruction and an 
enormous loss of life. Terrific detonations be- 
gan to be heard on the evening of August 26th, 
on the island of Krakatoa, They were audible 
at Socrakrata, on the island of Java. The ashes 
from the Volcano fell as far as Cheribon and the 
flashes proceeding from it were visible it 
Batavia. Stones fellina shower on Serang, 
which was in total darkness throughout the 
night. Batavia was nearly so, all the gaslights 
having been extinguished during the night. The 
eruption continued the next day. On Tuesday 
towns on the island of Java were swept away by an 
immense tidal wave, and the light-houses as well 
as a mountain in the Sunda Straits disappeared. 
The town of Anjer was destroyed and navigation 
in the Sunda Straits rendered dangerous by the 
upheavals. Krakatoa disappeared, and sixteen 
volcanoes arose between where it stood and 
Sibisie Island. The number of lives lost is not 
known, and probably never can but be; it is es- 
timated at from 30,000 to 100,000. Earthquake 
waves were observed on the Pacific Coast as a 
result of the eruptions. 


....France and Annam have come to a peace 
understanding whereby a French Protector- 
ate is to be recognized. The treaty of peace 
aliows France to station Residents in all 
the chief towns of Tonquin, who are to be 
accompanied by the necessary number of troops. 


France may also construct forts on the banks of 
the Red River. The French Resident at Huéd is 
to have the privilege, which has formerly been 
refused, of private audiences with the Sover- 
eign; Cochin-Chinese money is to have cur- 
rency throughout Annam, and the commercial 
customs and the system of taxation are to be 
regulated by conferences, to attend which a 
French envoy is about to go to Hué. The An- 
namites having requested that the French Lega- 
tion at Hué be reopened at the earliest possible 
day, M. Champeaux has been appointed to pro- 
ceed thither and assume charge of affairs. Dec- 
orations and presents for the king and the An- 
namese ministers will be sent to Hué shortly, The 
treaty also stipulates that Annam shall receive 
2,500,000 francs annually from the customs re- 
ceipts. 


...-O’Donnell, the murderer of James Carey, 
has sailed for England, where he is to be tried. 
He claims now to have killed Carey in self-de- 
fense, A number of men supposed to be con- 
nected with dynamite conspiracies, have been 
arrested during the past week; among them 
eight at Glasgow, and three at Cork. Mr. Parnell, 
speaking before the Irish National League at 
Dublin, said that he could report most encour- 
agingly of the progress of the National League 
movement in America. He said he had been in- 
formed that he might after a time look for pecu- 
niary assistance from that country, which would 
at least equal the sums of money received in 
times of urgency. He had every hope that the 
migration scheme would prove successful, and 
thus enable the people to keep their promise 
that they would never again appeal to America 
for aid against famine, 


..Anti-Jewish riots in Hungary are contin- 
ually reported. Two thousand peasants resisted 
the troops recently at Egerazeg. It was there- 
upon decided to institute martial law, with the 
provision that any one condemned to death 
should be executed within three hours after sen- 
tence. Despite this proclamation the disorders 
continue, The peasants now threaten to attack 
the landlords, A band of 400 peasants de- 
stroyed by fire the property of Jews at Sgoetoer, 
They threatened to shoot a fireman who tried to 
extinguish the flames. Acts of incendiarism 
are increasing in number. Forty-eight houses 
of Jews have been burned at Szepeth, and 
thirty-six at Bezered, and their crops have been 
destroyed. 


.-The Dutch Arctic expedition, which left 
Norway in July, 1882, bound for the mouth of 
the Yenisei River, in Siberia, spent the Winter in 
and near the Kara Sea. On July 4th last, their 
vessel, the ‘* Varna,’ foundered, and the men 
reached the Danish exploring steamer ‘ Dijm- 
phna,” and later were rescued by another 
steamer. The object of the Dutch expedition 
was to establish a station at Port Dickson for 
purposes of observation. The latest reports are 
that the captain of the “Dijmphna,” rumors of 
the wreck of which have been current, hoped to 
reach clear water. 


.-The cholera death record in Egypt con- 
tinues to decrease, On Saturday last there 
were fifty-nine deaths. An official report, 
issued the same day, shows that there have been 
27,318 deaths from cholera in Egypt since the 
outbreak of the epidemic, There have been 140 
deaths among the British troops. The Egyptian 
Minister of the Interior bas started a fund for 
the relief of the families of the victims of the 
cholera. Large sums have been promised to the 
fund, and the English troops in Egypt will sub- 
scribe one day’s pay. 


-There have been numerous reports of dis- 
orders in the vicinity of Agram, Croatia. Hun- 
garian arms and notices were removed from 
public buildings as an intimation that the peo- 
ple do not recognize the Hungarian crown. The 
Ban of Croatia has been ordered to replace the 
arms, but he hesitates and threatens to resign 
rather than carry out the order. He is con- 
vinced that the Croatians will never sanction the 
printing of official placards in the Hungarian 
language. 

. Asatrain from criin was passing Steg- 
litz on Sunday last it ran into a crowd of people 
who, intending to take a return train to Berlin, 
were pressing forward to enter the carriages on 
the wrong side. The ber of people killed 
and wounded is estimated at forty. 


..The Czar and Czarina of Russia arrived 
at Copenhagen last week, They were received 
by the King of Denmark and the King of Greece 
on board the royal yacht. They will remain in 
Denmark a month. 


....-Admiral Inglefield, of the British Navy, has 
asked permission of the Porte to make surveys 
for a canal in Palestine. The Porte has declined 
to give its consent, 
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CHRISTIAN JAPAN. 


Ir is not an extravagant anticipation that 
Japan may become a Christian nation in 
seventeen years. The Christian mission- 
aries in Japan are now working with a 
strong hope that the twentieth century will 
open upon that island empire no longer a 
foreign mission field, but predominantly 
Christian, converted from the shadowy 
paganisms and vague philosophies which 
now retain but a feeble hold upon the peo- 
ple, and received into the brotherhood of 
Ohristendom. A Japanese Constantine is 
not far off. 

It is only twenty-four years since foreigners 
were allowed toreside in Japan, and the 
first missionaries were sent there. During the 
next ten years there were never ten mission- 
aries residing in Japan at one time. Eleven 
years ago, when the first native church was 
formed in Yokohama, there were scarcely 
a dozen or two converts in the whole Japan- 
ese Empire. During these eleven years the 
dozens have grown to thousands. The 
Presbyterians have sixteen churches and 
over a thousand members. Similar re- 
ports are made by the mission boards of 
the Methodist, Congregational and Re- 
formed Churches. Within the last four 
months hundreds have joined the churches 
as the result of a wide-spread religious 
movement. At a recent Conference of 
Churches in Japan the spirit of confidence 
was remarkable. The young men said: 
“In ten years Tokio may be a Christian 
city.” It was not extravagant with the 
past ten years in mind, The soberest fore- 
cast would expect a strong, active, not 
merely self-supporting but missionary and 





propagating Church in Japan by the end of 
the century; while a strong faith would 
look for the evangelization of Japan by that 
date. 

Will our churches here at home take this 
hope and aim to heart? This is not some- 
thing to be hid away in letters in monthly 
missionary magazines; it is something for 
us all as laborers together for the progress 
of Christ’s Church to work for. Think 
what it would mean to have Japan evan- 
gelized in seventeen years. Japan is an 
empire with more inhabitants than Great 
Britain. It stands against the coast of 
Asia as England does against the coast of 
Burope. Already Corea is sending her 
sons to China to learn the Christian faith, 
and converts of the highest rank of culture 
and position have been made, and will soon 
return to evangelize theirownland. From 
Japan will go forth a mighty influence to 
convert Asia. Shall we need to say to the 
churches, Give us men, give us money, to 
convert Japan to Christ? We wish that 
each of the American missionary societies 
which we have mentioned might imme- 
diately be able to send out ten new mission- 
aries to occupy all-the chief centers and be 
ready, as Soon as they can acquire the 
language, to enter into the rapidly grow- 
ing work. Itis the time for large plans 
and our Christian Churches should not be 
backward. The world must become 
Christ’s, and it will be done only by mis- 
sionary labor. 

sleacaicchtcialaainein 
LORD BYRON, HIS WIFE AND 
SISTER. 


Tue curious and gossip-loving world has 
always mourned the destruction of Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘Memoirs,” but has consoled 
itself with inventing or exaggerating cer- 
tain scandalous stories that have involved 
alike the poet, his wife and sister. A less 
harsh, % more caaritable and juster public 
has withheld a condemnatory judgment till 
certain letters, known to exist and believed 
to contain the decisive evidence of facts, 
might be published. A collection of such 
letters is now before the public. It should 
be stated, however, that the collection in- 
cludes a few letters preserved in the British 
Museum and several that were printed four 
years ago ; but the mostimportant letters have 
never been published before this Summer. 
The series opens with letters that passed 
between Lady Byron and her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Augusta Leigh, covering the period 
from the time of their first acquaintance 
till the separation of Lord and Lady Byron. 
Then comes a letter from Lady Byron to 
her husband and his final one to her. These 
are followed by letters from Mrs. Leigh to 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, her friend and ad- 
viser, and from Lady Byron to the Hon. 
Mrs. G. Lamb. The concluding letters of 
the collection passed between Lady Byron 
and Mrs. Leigh, in part at the time of the 
appointment of a trustee for the latter and 
in part at the time of their final interview, 
more than twenty years later. 

The particular value of this series of let- 
ters rests in the light thrown upon the char- 
acters of Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh in 
their acquaintance and correspondence 
with each other; for it is with regard to 
them that we have been most in the dark. 
In the case of Mrs. Leigh we have lacked 
the testimony of vindication; in the case of 
Lady Byron we have been ignorant of the 
cause of her late developed antipathy to her 
sister-in-law. In these letters we find the 
facts that have been wanting. A few quota- 
tions will show what they are. Just before 
the separation of Lord and Lady Byron, 
the latter writes to her sister-in-law: 

“No, If all the world had told me you were 
doing me an injury, I ought not to have believed 
it. My chief feeling, therefore, in relation to 
you and myself must be that I have wronged 
you, and that you never wronged me.” 

In Lord Byron’s last letter to his wife 
he says: ‘‘Be kind to her (Mrs. Leigh), for 
she has never spoken or acted toward you 
but as your friend.” Lady Byron writes to 
her sister-in-law, just before the agitation 
in regard to the selection of a trustee: “Can 
my advice or sympathy afford you any 
comfort?” and in another letter: ‘to be 
kind still to Augusta has been my constant 
endeavor.” One of Lady Byron’s jealcus 
disposition could not have been kind, 
could not have extended sympathy, if 
she had believed, up to the time 
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of the trustee controversy, all that 
she poured into the ears of scandal seekers 
when an old woman. 

What then was the cause of the change? 
The bitter feminine controversy over 
the appointment of a trustee in which 
each thought the other underhanded, 
was the beginning of an _ estrange- 
ment that left Lady Byron so friend- 
less and alone in the world that a 
constant brooding and dejection gradually 
stirred up a belief in rumors she had before 
rejected, till she finally came to regard Mrs. 
Leigh as the cause of her misery, and to 
heap upon her the scandalous charges that 
the charitable world has long since tired of. 
But through this series of letters we can 
see Mrs. Leigh acting the part of the loving 
sister and the true sister-in-law. The last 
meeting of Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh in 
1851, at Reigate, midway between their re- 
spective residences at Brighton and London, 
though sad in its associations of past friend- 
ship, old age and long misunderstanding, 
did not clear the cloud from Lady Byron’s 
eye. To Mrs. Leigh’s communication she 
answered with a cold ‘‘Is that all?” Leta 
quotation from the last letter of the series 
speak in Mrs. Leigh’s vindication, and for- 
ever put an end to theimputations cast upon 
her honor: 

“My great wish for an interview with you 
arose partly from a secret desire to see you once 
more in this world, and still more to have the 
means of convincing you that accusations which 
I had reason to believe had been brought against 
me to you were unfounded ; and at this, if only 
from the recollection of the affection that once 
subsisted between us, you cannot be surprised. 
I had not, and never implied that I had, any- 
thing to reveal to you with which you were not 
previously acquainted on any other subject. Nor 
can I at all express to you the regret I have felt 
ever since those words escaped you, showing that 
you imagined I had ‘ encouraged a bitterness of 
feeling in Lord Byron toward you.’ I can as 
solemnly declare to you as if I were on my oath 
or on my death-bed that I never did so in any 
one instance, but that I invariably did the con- 
trary. Ihave letters from him and of my own 
to him (and returned to me after his death), 
which would bear out this assertion, and I am 
ready at this or any other moment to make the 
most solemn asserveration of this, in any way 
that you can devise,” 


THE DOUBLE BELIEF IN RUSSIA. 


REcENTLY the Czar | has issued a ukase by 
which there has been granted to the Rus- 
sian sectarians known under the name of 
the “‘Old Believers ” a certain degree of free- 
dom of religious service. The Czar’s 
functionaries, whose duty it is to fulfil their 
master’s will, now meet with the following 
puzzling question: ‘‘Who are the secta- 
rians who are entitled to the benefit of the 
new ukase?” For some reason in the Rus- 
sian laws there is no definition of the 
Raskol or schism, and there is no enumera- 
tion of the Raskolnike or Russian schismat- 
ics. The ukase mentions simply the 
‘*Raskolniks.” But there are the Raskol- 
niks whose origin dates over two centuries 
ago, and there are sectarians who have 
arisen within the last ten years; and again 
among the Russian aristocracy there are 
some followers of a fashionable schism that 
sprang up but yesterday. Now, to what 
sectarians did the Czar mean to give a cer- 
tain religious freedom ? The easiest way of 
solving that question of course would be to 
ask his majesty on the point. But no Rus- 
sian functionary would ever dare to do such 
a thing. Under such circumstances the 
Holy Synod of Russia and the Minister of 
the Interior had nothing to do but to inves- 
tigate the matter for themselves. 

As their starting-point these departments 
have decided that the ukase can be applied 
only to the registered Raskolniks. But 
when they came nearer to the point, they 
have discovered that there are persons who 
are registered in both ways—as Raskolniks 
and as Orthodox. In short, it is proved that 
in the Holy Russia, there are millions of 
the Czar’s subjects who hold double belief. 
Double belief had always been a charac- 
teristic feature of all the countries which, 
like Russia of to-day, have practiced a strict 
religious intolerance. 

Among the double believers of Russia 
the Raskolniks occupy, of course, the first 
place. 
allowed to occupy any public post. In'the 
interests of the schismaties themselves, 
however, it was of the greatest importance 


Formerly the Raskolniks were not: 





that among the Czar’s officials there should 
be some members of their own belief. 
Thus, as among the Jesuits, ad majorem Dei 
gloriam, there were allowed many unholy 
things, some prominent aristocratic families 
and also some rich merchant families hold- 
ing Raskolnik views were tacitly allowed 
by their clerical authorities to join the State 
Church. These Orthodox Christians de jure, 
and the Raskolniks de fucto had to observe 
all the rites and sacraments of the State 
Church, and then in secret they were puri- 
fied, absolved and sanctified by the Raskol- 
nik priests and bishops. The double be- 
lievers of this kind are well known through- 
out the Czar’s country. Being rich and in- 
fluential men, they are never persecuted, 
and in fact they fulfil, at least apparently, 
what is prescribed by law. It is evident 
that they, as being registered Orthodox 
Christians, cannot avail themselves of the 
ukase in question. It is their fate to hold 
double belief till the full freedom of con- 
science shall be proclaimed in Russia. 


Another class of double believers, a very 
numerous one, has a quite different origin. 
In the days of Pharaoh the Hebrew male 
children were saved and the Hebrew peo- 
ple multiplied, owing to the ‘ godliness” 
of the Hebrew midwives. In our days in 
the Czar’s country many a male child of 
the Orthodox parents is saved to the ‘‘ Old 
Belief” while the Raskolniks also are 
multiplied, through the ‘‘godliness,” sui 
generis, of the Raskolnik midwives. Many 
married women, Orthodox by necessity, 
being about to be delivered of child, go to 
the Raskolnik midwives. These take the 
new born babies to their own priests who 
baptize them in the true Old Faith. Some 
Raskolnik girl or widow, ‘‘ for God’s sake” 
declares that the new born babe is her 
illegitimate child. Thus the babe is regis- 
tered as Raskolnik. Then the midwife 
takes the child to its true parents who glad- 
ly adopt it. Thus the Czar’s law forbidding 
the Orthodox persons to change their faith 
is adroitly circumvented by the Raskolnik 
midwives. In this manner annually tens 
of thousands of male children of the Ortho- 
dox parents are baptized and registered as 
Raskolniks. The priests of the established 
Church of course are aware of that trans- 
action, and in order to save themselves from 
rebuke or even punishment for the decreased 
number of their parishioners they quietly 
put the Raskolnik babies on their own list, 
too. Now the question is ‘‘Whose registers 
shall be accepted as genuine, those of the 
Raskolnik priests or those of the Orthodox 
priests ?” If the former shall be trusted, 
then thousands of the Orthodox priests 
must be punished for the false records. If 
the latter shall be accepted, then, as in 
Herod’s time, so in the Russia of to-day 
there will be ‘a voice heard, lamentation 
and weeping and great mourning,” Raskol- 
nik women weeping for their children and 
refusing to be comforted, because they are 
not. It is evident that the enchanted circle 
in which the double believers of this class 
are found cannot be broken down by the 
recent Czar’s ukase. And the St. Peters- 
burg Church Messenger, agood authority on 
Russian religious questions, says on the 
subject: ‘‘ We don’t see how the ukase can 
solve the Raskolnik problem. We heartily 
wish that our sectarians would be guaran- 
teed from the arbitrary measures on the 
part of the local authorities.” No doubt 
the secret Raskolniks whose number is 
legion, will hold on to double belief—one 
belief for the Czar’s sake, and another 
belief for God's sake. 

Besides the Raskolniks proper, there are 
in Russia the other sectarians, neither rec. 
ognized by nor mentioned in the law. 
Within the last decade in the southern part 
of Russia there appeared the sectarians, 
known under the name of Stundists, or, as 
they call themselves, the Evangelical Chris- 
tians. They believe only in what, in their 
opinion, is sanctioned by the New Testa- 
ment. They have dispensed with many 
rites of the established Church, the adora- 
tion of holy pictures (ikona) included. 
But being pressed by the Czar’s author- 
ities, they cannot help observing, at least 
apparently, the Orthodox rites. Of the im- 
ages they say: ‘“‘Let these wooden things 
stand there in the corner; no harm is done 
by that, and the authorities are satisfied.” 
The Orthodox spiritual shepherds watch 
their lost sheep very carefully and shear 
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them as often asa good opportunity pre- | opinion of Judge Bond, and hence the | threw them away;. but this man gathered tainly he makes these discoveries of so- 

sents itself. All the Stundists are registered | case will undoubtedly go to the Supreme | them up carefully. called antiquities very profitable. Mean- 


as Orthodox, and there is no hope for them 
to secure any rights granted by the Czar to 
the Raskolniks. 

Among the aristocratic society of the 
Czar’s capital there appeared recently a 
fashionable sect. The aristoeratic sectari- 
ans have no name, though in the public at 
large they are called the Pashkovtei, accord- 
ing to the name of the founder, Mr. Pash- 
kov. These dissenters, gentlemen and 
ladies, meet in the evening in some aristo- 
cratic palazzo, read the Bible, sing the 
Psalms, and occasionally deliver sermons. 
Though being dissenters, evidently Protest- 
ants, they don’t fall off from the established 
Church. The clerical authorities are grumb- 
ling against them, yet the civil authorities 
leave them alone; for in the first place, the 
sectarians commit no crime, and in the 
second place, they are of too high station 
to be troubled with safety. 

There are many other sectarians in Russia, 
who, though they officially remain Orthodox, 
in secret profess and practice some other 
faith. Many Russian journals suggest thatin 
the religious matters no half-measures, like 
the recent ukase,can bring any good results; 
and some religious papers even affirm that 
the present religious laws of Russia neces- 
sarily breed the double belief, and that the 
double belief leads to unbelief surer than 
would a full religious freedom, It is 
certain, however, that the Czar’s govern- 
ment will not listen either to the lay or the 


clerical radicals. 
— ilies ‘ 


THE DECISION OF JUDGE BOND. 


JupGz Bonp has recently rendered an 
important decision in relation to the repu- 
diating legislation of Virginia. The facts 
are these: 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, which is a corporation of Maryland 
owning and operating certain roads in the 
State of Virginia, was in the latter state 
taxed on these roads by the state officers 
to the amount of $6,411. The company 
tendered in payment of this tax coupons of 
the bonds of the State of Virginia, issued 
under the Act of March 380th, 1871, which 
act made the coupons ‘‘ receivable at and 
after maturity for all taxes and debts, dues 
and demands due the state.” The tax col- 
lector, proceeding under subsequent legis- 
lation by the legislature of Virginia, re- 
fused to receive the coupons in payment of 
the tax assessed upon the company, and 
demanded, as he was required to do by this 
legislation, that the payment should be 
made in money, either legal-tender notes or 
legal-tender coin of the United States, or 
the notes of national banks. He then pro- 
ceeded to seize the property of the com- 
pany in Virginia, and threatened to sell it 
for the payment of the tax, adding there- 
to thirty per cent. for its default in paying 
the tax when it became due. The com- 
pany ther applied to Judge Bond, ot the 
United States Circuit Court of Virginia, 
for a writ of injunction restraining the tax 
collector from the execution of the law of 
Virginia, under which he was authorized 
and required to seize and sell the property 
of the company for the alleged non-pay- 
ment of taxes and for the payment of the 
thirty per cent. added thereto for the de- 
fault. 

The bill of complaint by the company 
set forth these facts, and asked the court 
to enjoin the tax collector from the seizure 
and sale of its property. It asked the 
court to regard the tender of the coupons 
as a payment or extinguishment of the 
debt due to the state, and prayed that it 
might not be subjected to a penalty for do- 
ing what the Act of March 30th, 1871, gave 
every holder of such coupons the right to 
do, claiming that this act is a contract with 
such holder, and that the State of Virginia, 
having entered into the contract, is forbid- 
den by the Constitution of the United 
States to pass any subsequent law which 
impairs its obligation. 

Judge Bond, in the light of the facts as 
set forthin the vill of complaint, decided 
to give the company the relief which it 
sought, and accordingly ordered the issue 
of a writ of injunction restraining the tax 
collector from proceeding to sell the com- 
pany’s property for the payment of the tax 
in question. The district judge, who sat 
in the same case, did not concur with the 








Court of the United States for final deter- 
mination. The Supreme Court can hardly 
fail to sustain the ruling of Judge Bond. 

The question of law, lying at the bottom 
of the case, is whether the holder of 
matured coupons of bonds issued under 
the act of March 30th, 1871, has the right, 
under the provisions of this act, to have 
them received when offered in payment of 
taxes due to the State of Virginia. There 
can be no doubt that this right is secured 
by the act, since it expressly declares that 
such coupons shall be ‘‘receivable at and 
after maturity for all taxes and debts, dues 
and demands due the state.” The Court of 
Appeals of Virginia decided in 1872 that, 
in issuing these bonds, the state entered 
into a valid contract with all persons taking 
the coupons to receive them in payment of 
taxes and state dues. The same view was 
taken by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1880. This court, at the last term, 
speaking by Chief-Justice Waite, said: 
“The right of the coupon holder is to 
have his coupon received for taxes when 
offered.” Judge Bond, in the case before 
the court, took the ground that the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company had a 
right to tender the coupons, instead of 
money, in payment for taxes, and that the 
refusal of the tax collector to receive them 
for this purpose was a denial of this right; 
and that, in these circumstances, an injunc- 
tion to prevent the collector from selling 
the company’s property is a remedy to 
which the company was entitled. 

The plain truth, as we have repeatedly 
said, is that Virginia has undertaken to re- 
pudiate a contract which she made with 
the bondholders who, under the Funding 
Act of 1871, accepted the bonds issued 
under the provisions of the act, and were 
by the express terms of the act entitled to 
have the matured coupons of these bonds 
received when offered in payment of taxes 
due to the state. The rascality thusintended 
is for the time being defeated by the de- 
cision of Judge Bond, and if the decision 
shall be sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States it will be permanently 
defeated. We are heartily glad that the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has 
taken a course to test the question whether 
there be any legal remedy against the re- 
pudiating schemes of the Virginia Re- 
adjusters. 





THE SCHOLARS’ VERDICT ON 
THE FORGERY. 


A areat forgery may deserve scant 
mercy, but it may eccupy profitable atten- 
tion in its exposure. We are glad to pub- 
lish the following from Prof. Samuel Ives 
Curtiss of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
written on the ‘‘Germanic,” and received 
just as we go to press. We put it in these 
columns that we may give our readers the 
earliest information of the decision of the 
best European scholars on Mr. Shapira’s 
ambitious ‘‘ discovery” of an antique frag- 
ment of Deuteronomy. He says: 

‘*The learned world was recently startled 
by the intelligence that fragments of an 
ancient manuscript of Deuteronomy, writ- 
ten in characters resembling those on the 
Mesha Stone, had been brought to Eng- 
land by Mr. Shapira and were being ex- 
amined by Dr. Ginsburg in the British 
Museum. The fact that we possess no 
manuscript of the Old Testament which is 
certainly known tobe older than the year 
916, A. D., gave special interest to this dis- 
covery; for since it was written in the 
Moabitic characters, which were probably 
essentially the same as theancient Hebrew, 
there was reason to conclude, if it could be 
found to be genuine, that it was written 
several hundred years before Christ. In- 
deed such a discovery would be far more 
important for biblical criticism than that of 
the Sinaitic manuscript itself. 

“The story which Mr. Shapira tells is sub- 
stantially as follows: In the year 1878, 
after a long journey, he met a Sheik and 
some Bedouins who came to pay him a 
friendly visit on his return from Europe. 
While they were together, one of the men 
related how they found a black linen bun- 
dleinacave. Thinking that it contained 
gold they eagerly tore off the wrappings 
only to find some black leather strips. In 
their disappointment and disgust they 








“Mr. Shapira was all attention; but not 
wishing to excite the suspicions of the man 
as to the value of these strips he checked 
his eagerness, and afterward quietly in- 
quired of the Sheik how he could arrange 
an interview. It was proposed that he 
should invite him toa friendly meal. The 
Bedouin was shortly invited by Mr. Shapira 
who pursued his inquiries and afterward 
received two or three visits from the man, 
who brought the coveted fragments each 
time until, the Sheik dying shortly after, 
he saw neither the man any more nor the 
remaining fragments. 


‘‘In due time Mr. Shapira visited Pro- 
fessor Schlottmann, of Halle. The Pro- 
fessor had learned not to be too credulous; 
for he had written an article in the Zeit- 
schrift der Morgenlindischen Gesellechaft, 
in which he sought to prove, with great 
learning, that the Cardiff giant, so well- 
known as a clever fraud in America, was a 
remnant of a former race of giants. More 
recently the German Government had pur- 
chased, on his recommendation, from this 
same Mr. Shapira, a collection of Moabite 
pottery, for which a large sum of money 
had been paid. Much of this pottery, how- 
ever, had proved to be spurious. Professor | 
Schlottmann therefore discouraged Mr. 
Shapira in regard to the fragments. 
Shapira returned to the East, and intimi- 
dated by this, as well perhaps as by a 
stinging reference from Prof, Delitzsch in 
his Saat auf Hoffnung to the immoral trade 
in spurious antiquities pursued with so 
much zest in Palestine, he placed them in a 
safe in Jerusalem. 


‘* He says, however, that on thinking over 
the matter he came to the conclusion that 
Professor Schlottmann’s objections were 
not valid, and showed the fragments or 
photographs of them to Dr. Guthe, a privat- 
docent at the University of Leipzig, and 
who is connected with the German Pales- 
tine Exploration Society. He did not, 
however, visit Professor Delitzsch. He 
took the fragments to London to the British 
Museum, modestly offering, as it is said, 
(although he denies it) to sell them to the 
British Government for one million 
pounds. 

‘*Meanwhile Dr. Ginsburg investigated 
them and published extracts from them in 
The Atheneum. The form of the ten 
commandments as usually given in Deuter- 
onomy deviates, as is well known, from 
that in Exodus. But the version according 
to this leathern copy was still different. 
Prcfessor Delitzsch showed me the copy 
in The Atheneum. Ashe read along, his 
little lead pencil nervously underscored 
certain forms that were only found in 
poetry, or Aramaic, or not at all, while 
such German expletives as du lieber Him- 
mel escaped his Jips. 

‘*While he was talking about it Dr. 
Kénig, another privat-docent from the 
University, called and stated that Guthe, 
who had been relied on to establish the 
genuineness, was about to publish a pam- 
phlet in which he pronounced them 
spurious. 

‘The next day, the last of my stay in 
Leipzig, Professor Delitzsch called on me, 
bringing all the extracts from English 
papers relating tothe subject. He had lain 
awake the previous night thinking over the 
matter, until he had come to the conclusion 
that these fragments, judging merely from 
the grammatical and stylistic forms, must 
be spurious. 

‘‘A few days after I was at the British 
Museum, and, although the fragments had 
been withdrawn from the public eye, Mr. 
Shapira kindly exhibited them to me. They 
consist of strips of thin leather about three 
inches wide and from eight inches to about 
two feet in length. The leather was quite 
black and the characters could only be seen 
after the most careful scrutiny. The evi- 
dences of the great antiquity claimed in the 
appearance of the fragments themselves 
were far from sufficient to overthrow the 
reasons assigned by Professor Delitzsch for 
their spuriousness. It is certain that the 
color 4nd the letters could be produced 
artificially by the Bedouins, who are very 
skillful in regard to such matters. 

“ Professor Delitzsch does not presume to 
pronounce upon Mr. Shapira’s character. 
He sayé that he may be deceived, but cer- 





while the French savant, Ganneau, who 
was instrumental in exposing the spurious 
character of the Moubitic pottery sold to 
the Berlin Museum by Mr. Shapira, has 
also pronounced against the genuineness 
of these fragments. 

“ Ttis not impossible that genuine manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, written in 
these characters, may yct be found, but they 
will doubtless be written in correct Hebrew 
and furnish satisfactory proofs of their an- 
tiquity in spite of the most rigid tests.” 


ise 


RANAVALONA. 


Ranavatona is dead. Ranavalona was 
only a black woman, born and bred an 
idolater, queen of a heathen race despised 
and invaded by a great Christian nation as 
a people worthy of no respect, possessing 
no rights. But Ranavalona was every inch 
asovereign. Measured by her opportunities, 
by her steadfast adherence to the right, by 
what she accomplished for her people and 
for Christianity and civilization, this black 
sovereign is worthy to be ranked amongst 
the good and true of the world’s best white 
queens. Let her name be enrolled with 
those women of royal position for whom 
the world has an honorable place in its his- 
tory. 

Ranavalona came to the throne of Mada- 
gascar in 1868. Her country was just 
emerging from the most cruel persecution 
Christians have suffered since the days of 
Nero. Christianity had been introduced 
under the reign of Radama, who began the 
unification of the kingdom. He welcomed 
the Christian teachers and exhorted his peo- 
ple to receivetheirinstruction. It will help 
you, he said, it will help the country 
and it willhelp Radama. Upon Radama's 
death in 1828 his senior wife, Ranavalona 
I, seized the throne, and became the 
‘Bloody Mary” of the Malagassy. A con- 
siderable number of converts had been 
won, and it became Ranavalona’s chief 
object to restore heathenism in its grossest 
form and destroy utterly the last vestiges 
of Christianity. Edict after edict went 
forth against the followers of the mission- 
aries. They were tortured, they were slain 
with the sword, they were impaled, they 
were thrown headlong down a precipice, 
they were burned. They perished by hun- 
dreds and thousands, giving as signal 
proof of their faithfulness as can be found 
in Fox's ‘‘ Book of the Martyrs.” After the 
death of the wicked queen, in 1861, there 
came a cessation of persecutions, and 
some degree of toleration was enjoyed until 
the coronation of Ranavalona II, in 1868. 
She was a worthy daughter of a Jezebel 
mother. She had espoused the cause if not 
the faith of the Christians, and was crowned 
with Christian services by a native minis- 
ter. Her address on that occasion showed 
that she had been aclose student of the 
Bible which had been widely scattered be- 
fore the persecutions. The next year she 
was married to her prime minister, and 
both were publicly baptized. 

Ranavalona not only became the friend 
and promoter of Christianity; she caused 
all the state idols, at the suggestion of a 
public meeting in the capital, to be burned; 
yet she did not in turn become a persecutor 
of the heathen. Under her benign rule 
all her subjects were protected, and civili- 
zation advanced with rapid strides. She 
began at once to lighten the burdens of the 
people. The oppressive features of the 
military system were removed; officers 
were deprived of their feudatory rights; the 
revenue, or rather the system of public 
plunder was reformed; the importation of ° 
Mozambique slaves was prohibited; do- 
mestic slavery was humanized, the breaking 
up of families being prohibited; the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
were forbidden; the peaceful arts were 
fostered, and education was promoted in 
every possible way. 

It is not pretended that all these reforms 
have been perfectly carried out. The evils 
of slavery and the rum traffic are still, no 
doubt, crying evils. Malagassy society, it 
must be remembered, is still very imper- 
fectly organized; and these are evils which 
more enlightened nations have found it 
difficult or impossible to get rid of: But 
the Queen was a wise and liberal. ruler, 
leading before her people a life of blame. 
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lessness, of true Christian piety, of devo- 
tion to the interests of the kingdom, Her 
Christian spirit brought shame to the rep- 
resentatives of a nation which has been 
professedly Christian more centuries than 
hers has years. When the French Admiral 
bombarded Tamatave the Queen was urged 
to expel all his countrymen from her cap- 
ital. Her reply was: 


“Weare Christians, and must remember at 
this trying time that we are so and act as be- 
comes Christians. They gave our friends at 
Majanga an hour. We will give them five days, 
and not a hair of their heads, remember, is to 
be harmed,” 


When the paniec-stricken foreigners left 
Antananarivo the natives could not be in- 
duced to go with them to Tamatave for fear 
of being detained as prisoners by the in- 
vaders. Under these circumstances the 
Qeeen furnished bearers and gave the 
French safe conduct. 

What a contrast is presented by this 
woman only half a generation removed 
from heathenism and the representatives 
of the oldest and best beloved son of the 
Church directly descended from Christ and 
the Apostles! Queen Ranavalona II 
is dead, and her niece succeeds her. The 
world can ask nothing better of the new 
ruler, who is said to be hostile to the French 
pretensions, than that she may be a worthy 
successor of Queen Ranavalona II. 


J . « 
Editoriul Rotes, 

Tux discussion which is going on in all parts 
of the country with regard to the telegraph 
question is likely to be continued in Congress at 
its next session, as we have no doubt bills 
will be prepared and submitted to Congress, 
proposing to dispose of the question by pur- 
chasing the property of existing telegraph com- 
panies and thus monopolizing tho whole business, 
or to construct independent telegraph lines as 
appendages to the postal system, or to regulate 
rates when the business assumes an inter-state 
character, It is not probable that any affirmative 
legislation will be had on the subject at the next 
session of Congress; and yet the question has 
become too prominent and is too wide-reaching 
in its relations to be permanently laid aside, 
The telegraph business is at present a stupendous 
monopoly, forthe most part in the hands of a 
single company, and the rates are much higher 
than they should be, and higher than they 
would be under the rule of fair competition, 
The Western Union has managed to absorb 
nearly the whole business of the country, and 
charges rates that yield enormous profits on the 
capital actually invested. The telegraph busi- 
ness is naturally allied tothe postal system of 
the United States, It differs from the carriage 
of letters only in being a more rapid way of 
tranamitting intelligence. The Government has 
the undoubted right to transmit intelligence for 
the people in this way and to build telegraphic 
lines for this purpose and, if it shall so choose, 
to do the whole telegraphic business of the coun- 
try. Ifthe business were in the hands of the 
Government it could and would be done at a 
much cheaper rate than ia now charged by tele- 
graph companies. Thero is no necessity for 
buying out existing companies. It will be suffi- 
cient for the Government to establish competing 
telegraphic lines, and charge rates that will pay 
the cost of the service. 


Senator Manone and several other anti- 
Bourbon Southern Democrats and several South- 
ern Republicans last week held a conference at 
Washington, of which the Senator seems to have 
been the master spirit. The conference was not 
accidental, but evidently pre-arranged, and, ac- 
cording to the statements of some who partici- 
pated therein, was designed to secure unity of 
action next year among the anti-Democratic 
forces at the South, to break up the “solid 
South,” and carry at least several of the South- 
ern States for the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent. This being the sole object, we certainly 
have no objection to the conference or the end 
proposed. It isalike best for the Southern States 
and for the whole country that the absolute as- 
cendency of the D atic Party in those states 
should come to an end, and that the voters, in- 
cluding the colored people, should be more 
equally divided between the two parties. If, 
however, Senator Mahone is laying pipe to con- 
trol the Southern delegations to the next Nation- 
al Republican Convention, with a view to the 
nomination of President Arthur, and especially 
if there be any tacit understanding between him 
and the President to this effect, then we should 
have a very different opinion of this conference. 
We do not know that President Arthur wants 
the nomination, or that he is doing anything to 
secure it. But we do know thatif he should 
get it under such auspices and influences, he 
would not have the ghost of a chance of being 








elected. The Republican Party does not and 
will not accept the leadership or principles of 
Senator Mahone in electing its next candidate 
for the Presidency. Any alliance with him would 
be fatal to the success of the candidate, His prin- 
ciples are those of an undisguised repudiator ; and 
these the Republican Party can neither indorse 
nor tolerate. 





Tue Arkansas Gazette evidently believes in 
plain and honest speech in regard to the tariff 
question that is sure to be the great question be- 
fore the American people at the next presiden- 
tial election. It says: “The Republicans are 
stronger before the people as protectioniste 
than the Democrats will prove as semi-protec- 
tionists or neutrals; and they who assume that, 
when such an issue as the tariff is vital, it can 
be treated as of minor importance, are incapa- 
ble of comprebending the force and necessity 
of principles to cement party organizations. 
They are blind as bats.” The theory of Mr. 
Randall and some other leading Democracts is 
that the true policy for the Democratic Party in 
the next presidential election is to play the 
dodge game on the tariff question; and it is 
against this theory that the Arkansas Cazetle 
earnestly protests. The difficulty with the 
Democracy is that it contains a very large ele- 
ment of free traders who must be conciliated, 
while the majority of the American people are 
protectionists, and are best represented by the 
principles of the Republican Party. The man- 
agers of the Democratic Party would like to lay 
the tariff question on the table until after the 
next presidential election, and in the meantime 
cheat the people by ambiguities in platforms so 
general and flexible that they can be made to 
mean anything according to the necessity of 
particular localities. This is the course which 
is most likely to be pursued by the next Demo- 
cratic National Convention. The plan will be 
to ride two horses, as a matter of seeming polit- 
ical expediency, in order to catch the greatest 
number of votes. Such political double-dealing 
will not commend the party to the confidence of 
the people, and the Arkansas (azetle has the 
sagacity to see this, and the courage to utter its 
own convictions, 


Tue harmony of French Monarchists, thought 
to be rendered stronger by the death of the Comte 
de Chambord, is already disturbed. Activity 
and unanimity were at first manifest. The 
Orleans Princes flocked to Frohsdorf to view the 
remains in a coffin, which bears the inscription: 
‘Henry the Fifth, by the Grace of God, King of 
France and Navarre.” The Comte de Paris in- 
formed the courts of Europe of the death of the 
Comte de Chambord, and signed the circular of 
notification ‘ Philippe, Count of Paris.” Pla- 
cards were posted in Paris inviting the citizens 
to rally to the support of the monarchy under 
Louis Philippe If. But the question of prece- 
dence at the funeral destroyed this even flow 
toward monarchy (perhaps quite as much as the 
prompt destruction of placards and the notice 
that royalist demonstrations would be severely 
repressed, and that if the Comte de Paris 
should issue a manifesto he weuld not be 
allowed to return to France), for it seems 
that the Countess de Chambord expressed a 
wish that the position of chief mourner 
be held by her husband’s nearest rela- 
tive. This was equivalent to saying that the 
Comte de Paris’s service, would not be required ; 
and he therefore decamped last Saturday night 
together with the other Orleanist Princes. This 
act shakes the monarchy to its foundation, and 
leaves a rupture between the Orleanists and 
Legitimists, that nothing less than another 
death can heal. 








The Evangelist contains a letter of more than 
usual interest from Sir Charles Wilson, so well- 
known by his surveys of Jerusalem and Sinai, 
and hia service in Egypt where he represented 
English interests in the trials which followed the 
re-established government. In a letter to Dr. 
Field he expresses a very favorable opinion of 
Arabi Pasha: 


“T saw him constantly, and had long talke with him, 
during which he often spoke openly. I believe him to 
have been quite honest and sincere in his efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the people; but unfortunately 
he was not a clever man, and was rather a tool in the 
hands of others who pushed him on. At the end of 
the war he was a poor man, though for months he had 
had all the riches of Egypt at his disposal; and I 
think this an almost unheard-of trait in the character 
of an Oriental. Arabi was a religious enthusiast 
anda dreamer, rather than a practical man. As an 
administrator he was a failure, both as war mip- 
ister and when in supreme power; and if we had 
not intervened the administration would have 
fallen into confusion, or he would have been upset by 
adler men. No man for centuries has moved the 
Arabs more than Arabi; there can be no question as to 
their feeling and enthusiasm for him. He appeared to 
have acquired this infl by his extraordinary 
eloquence and by his power of quoting apposite texts 
from the Koran to support everything he said, He 
would talk platitudes by the hour as regards the re- 
forms required by the people; but when one probed 
beneath the surface, he had not a single practical sug- 
gestion to offer. He had no animus against Europeans; 
in fact, we found several telegrams from him to 
various governors, giving strict orders for the protec- 
tion of Europeans, and ia some cases he personally in- 
tervened to save life, The hatred of Europeans was 
chiefly directed against the Greek, Maltese, and Levan- 
tine usurers, who were ruining the peasantry.” 





~ 





An engagement of marriage is a serious thing 
in the Roman Catholic Church, as a late case 
proves. A young man and a young woman were 
engaged, but by mutual consent the engagement 
was broken off. The lady then received the 
attentions of another, to which her former lover 
objected, asserting that her formal espousal to 
him constituted an impediment to any subsequent 
marriage so long as he might live. The Bishop 
concurred in the demur of the young man, 
whereupon the lady carried her appeal to Rome. 
There it has received the attention of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, and the Bishop has 
been sustained, and it has been finally decided 
that neither of the parties to such an espousal 
can be lawfully married during the lifetime of 
the other without a dispensation. In this case, 
however, it appearing that the suit of the young 
man had been vexatious, a dispensation on 
certain conditions was granted. We have no 
doubt the decision is in accordance with eccle- 
siastical law, but anything more vexatious and 
absurd can hardly be imagined. Perhaps in- 
fallibility would stand in the way of repealing 
outright the rule under which this case was 
decided. st ge eeDIE 

Wuen friends of the liquor interests de- 
claim that Germany, with its enormous consump- 
tion o* spirits, shows no indication of drunkenness 
or dire results of the habit of drinking, they say 
what is not true. Already in former decades the 
evil was recognized by thoughtful men, and in 
1845 there were already 872 societies professing 
tectotalism in Germany. But the storms of 1848 
swept the most of these away. Among the evil 
fruits of the years of war the increase of drunk- 
enness is only too apparent. So reliable an auth- 
ority as Luthardt’s Allgemeine Kirchenzeilung 
says that in 1872 Germany consumed 3,442,270 
hectoliters of spirituous liquors and only two 
years later 4,108,398 hectoliters. The 8,886 
whisky distilleries of Prussia used up a 
whole potato crop in four years and a whole rye 
crop in twelve years. Every year 10,000 die in 
Germany as a result of drunkenness ; among the 
lunatics 25 per cent. are drinkers, and in one 
Russian institution 86 per cent. were such. Such 
moral, or rather immoral, statistics tell their own 
story. Movements looking to at least an abridg- 
ment of drinking are finding favor in conserva- 
tive circles, and at the recent meeting of the 
German Society to Oppose the Misuse of Spirit- 
ous Liquors, held in Cassel, the cry of legislative 
intervention, and in general the plans followed 
out by our more moderate temperance people of 
America, found strong advocates. Absolute 
prohibition is not one of the objects of the 
society. 





Tuere is much to praise in the comment of 
The Examiner on the protest of Professor Boyce, 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
An Episcopal minister of Louisville, Ky., asked 
for the use of the baptistery in the church of 
which the Professor is a member, to immerse a 
candidate who insisted on that form of baptism. 
Dr. Boyce protested, on the following grounds : 

“ First, that the minister in question has never been 
ordained according to the Scriptures. We require a 
presbytery of elders to ordain; he has been ordaiaed 
by one man. Having departed, therefore, from apos- 
tolic practice, he is not in apostolic succession, what- 
ever he may claim, Second,he has no right to bap- 
tize, because he has never been baptized himself; and 
third, he asks a courtesy which he would not recipro- 
cate.” 


The Examiner expresses its astonishment and 
continues : 


“What the first and second of these objections 
have to do with the matter it is hard to see. The 
Broadway church was not asked to baptize the candi- 
date, or to approve of his bapti The ibility 
for all that was taken by the Episcopal minister. And 
the spirit of the third objection it is impossible to 
square with these words of Christ: ‘Ifyelend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive, what thank have ye? 
Even sinners lend to sinners, to receive again as 
much. But. . . lend, never despairing, and your re. 
ward shall be great.’” 


The position taken is admirable, and we record it 
as an offset to some other things we have copied 
from that paper. 








Tr is a notion of the United Presbyterians, or, 
rather, of the anti-organ wing of that Church, 
that whatever ordinances the Bible does not 
teach are to be rejected and can have no place in 
the Church. Because the New Testament does 
not provide for instrumental music there must 
be no instrumental music. But we had not 
expected that principle to have much acceptance 
among Congregationalists. Hence our surprise 
in reading the following from The Congrega- 
tionalist : 

“Our theory of the Church is that it is Christ's 
Church; that, therefore, its doctrines are those which 
Christ taught—necessarily excluding those which He 
condemned by not teaching, or by a still more decisive 
reprehension.” 

The words we have putin italics give us The 
Congregationalist’s ‘high fences and barbed- 
wire theory of the Church.” The rest is all 
well enough, and we accept it; but the notion 
that whatever Christ did not teach is to be re- 
jected as unallowable in the Church is little less 
than atrocious. Under this theory of the 
Church, one who holds to the doctrine of a 
special order of ruling elders, which doctrine, 
says Dr. Dexter’s book on ‘ Congregational- 





ism,” is not taught by Christ, is necessarily 
excluded from his Church. The Congregation- 
alist defends its assertion by two texts, one 
about the sin against the Holy Ghost (Matt. 
xiii, 31—83), and the other from the address of 
the angel to Mary, who bids her call her child’s 
name Jesus, saying he shall be great and shall 
reign over the house of Jacob forever (Luke i, 
32, 33); but how these passages support the 
theory of the italicized words will be clear only 
to one who can understand the bearing of the 
proof texts cited in defense of some of our con- 
fessions and catechisms. 





An article by President Gregory, published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT three years ago, on the 
question “Is Evolution Science?” gave great 
comfort to some people and is still quoted. In it 
he said : 


“ Take an illustration of the quality of the so-called 
science, the well-known passage from Mr. Darwin: 

“*The early progenitorsof man were, no doubt, cov- 
ered with hair, both sexes having beards. Their ears 
were pointed and capable of movement, and their 
bodies were provided with a tail. . . . Thefoot . 

. Was prehensile, and our progenitors no doubt, 
were erboreal in their habits, frequenting some warm, 
forest-clad land. . . At an earlier period the 
progenitors of man must have been aquatic in their 
habits, 

“‘*When men laud this as ‘advanced science,’ we 
have to say that it isa double ‘nodoubt,’ and a ‘must 
have been’ resting on a hypothesis which is conceivable 
but has nota fact to support it. We protest, in the 
name of sound thinking, against the almighty must- 
be-ity with which the evolutionist constructs his sys- 
tem; and we doit for the same reason that we protest 
against the equally patent must-be-ity and per-se-ity of 
the speculative philosophers and theologi mien 
Let us have real science, and not sham science.’ 


But Elder Alonzo T, Jones, who quotes the above 
in The Review and Herald (Seventh Day Advent) 
makes a use of it against the science of geology 
which will make President Gregory shudder. He 
BAYS: 


“New we will append to this an extract from Geikie’s 
‘Geology,’ in comparison with the above from ‘ Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man,’ and see whether President 
Gregory's ‘protest’ will not lie with equal weight 
against both. 

“The third paragraph under Part III, ‘ Dynamical 
Geology,’ reads as follows: 

“*Atan early time inthe earth's history, anterior to 
any of the perwds af which a record remains in the 
visible rocks, the chief sources of geological action 
probably (italics mine] lay within the earth itself. The 
planet still retained a great store of its initial heat, 
and in all likelikood was the theater of great chemical 
changes, giving rise, perhaps, to manifestations of 
volcanic energy somewhat like those which have so 
marvelously r b d the surface of the moon. As 
the outer layers of the globe cooled, and the disturb- 
ances due to internal heat and chemical actiorf b 
less marked, the influence of the sun, which must 
always have operated, would then stand out more 
clearly, giving rise to that wide circle of superficial 
changes wherein variations of temperature and the 
circulation of airand water over the surface of the 
earth came into play.’ 

“ So on this we, too, would say: When men laud this 
as ‘advanced science,’ we have to say that it is 
simply a ‘probability’ linked with a ‘likelihood’ 
and tained by a ‘perhaps,’ and all supported bya 
‘must have operated,’ with not a fact to underlie any 
of it, because itis all concerning periods of which 
there is no ‘ visible record.’ In the words of President 
Gregory, ‘we protest in the name of sound thinking, 
against the almighty ‘ probabilities,’ and ‘ perhapses,’ 
and ‘must haves with which the geologist constructs 
his system.’ And with him we say, ‘Let us have real 
science, and not sham science,’" 














The Examiner is greatly excited about a very 
simple matter. It made an editorial attack upon 
Professor Briggs on account of his statement in 
the last number of The Presbyterian Review 
that all denominations were alike intolerant in 
the seventeenth century, and that the persecu- 
tion of the Baptists and Quakers by our Puritan 
fathers was not exceptional, but that the Bap- 
tists and Quakers and other sects, if they had 
been in power, would have done the same. It 
charged Professor Briggs with either ignorance 
or misrepresentation, and claimed that it was 
well known that the Baptists had always been 
the advocates of ‘soul liberty” and had opposed 
persecution. It has now learned from The Interi- 
or, The Evangelist, and The Christian at Work, as 
well as Tue INDEPENDENT and representative 
‘*Paedo-baptist journals” that ‘the darling the- 
ory”of The Examiner is not acknowledged outside 
of Baptist circles,and that thereis need of some 
evidence for its claims. A show of evidence was 
offered in a second editorial ; and then in a third 
editorial it is claimed ‘‘(1) Baptists never per- 
secuted; (2) Baptists never advocated persecu- 
tion or defended persecution; (3) Baptists 
were the earliest and have been the most consist- 
ent champions of complete religious liberty.” 
It calls upon Tue INDEPENDENT for ‘‘ the proot,” 
“to disprove these propositions.” We might 
reasonably ask for the proof of such bold and 
extreme assertions as these. It will not be an 
agreeable task for us or any one to rake up the 
unsavory utterances and abominable cruelties of 
some of the earlier Baptists. We shall take no 
pleasure in immersing our contemporary in 
such a sea of evil work and deeds. We should 
not be willing to place ourselves in the false 
position of meking an attack upon our Baptist 
brethren. If it is distinctly understood that it is 
a purely historical question that is at issue be~ 
tween us we shall not hesitate to undertake the 
task, if it will make The Examiner any happier. 
But possibly one simple fact may suffice to 
disprove the “ never” in the first and the second 
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propositions and remove it from the field of con- 
troversy. The Examiner refers us to “the 
Swiss Anabaptists,” but has omitted to mention 
the German Anabaptists. The history of Ana- 
baptism in Germany is marked by several efforts 
on the part of the Anabaptists to set up the 
Kingdom of God by fire and sword. Jobn of 
Leiden was an Anabaptist and he maugurated 
at Minster such a reign of terror and revolting 
persecution as it would be difficult to find else- 
where. It is hardly necessary to bring out these 
dreadful facts before our readers. Every history 
of the Reformation will sufficiently give them. 
If The Examiner will refresh its mind with 
Cornelius’s Geschichte des Miinsterischen An- 
ruhe, which it cites for its own purpose, by 
reading in search of the main purpose of the 
book as expressed in its title, it will never again 
make such statements as that ‘‘Baptists never 
persecuted. Baptists never advocated persecu- 
tion or defended persecutors.” THE INDEPEND 
ENT has destroyed forever one “ darling theory” 
of The Examiner. If it should be thought 
desirable, we shall not hesitate to destroy 
another. F 4. 

....Ina recent issue of The Christian Life 
(London, Eng.), in the course of an article bear- 
ing the initials A. G., (Alexander Gordon, of 
Belfast) well known as those of one of the most 
distinguished Unitarian ministers of the United 
Kingdom, occurs the following remarkable trib- 
ute to Calvin : 

“ Much is said [in a book under review) of the /nsti- 
tutio, which is admirably true; but its acuteness, its 
insight and the logical completeness of its system are 
certainly not its most remarkable features; nor does 
mere acuteness, or logic, or even insight win or hold 
the minds of religious men. The /nstitutio generates 
in the thinking mind a profounder sense of awe than 
any other piece of theology which the world has seen 
since the Book of Job. Nothing has surpassed the 
massiveness of its thought, nothing has equaled the 
inajesty of its style. It impresses us as a work of 
morethan human strength; and we almost instinc- 
tively repeat of it the lines in which the mystic poet 
apostrophizes one of Nature's living forms of subduing 
terror : 

“What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry?" 


Such is the power of Calvin's work. It resides in 
its moral victory over the human mind. To assign 
this victory to its dialectic would be to run in danger 
of mistaking shape for substance.” 


..OnaSunday evening in August the two 
Presbyterian churches in Saratoga were served 
by colored preachers, while three other colored 
men conducted the other portions of the service. 
This would have struck us something rather 
pleasant than otherwise, as an appropriate sequel 
to the days not long ago when Negro slaves were 
brought as body servants to Saratoga. It did 
not offend even the N. Y. Observer which spoke 
of it pleasantly as a very decided sign of the 
times. But it does not go down with Southern 
Presbyterians. The Christian Observer, of 
Louisville, calls it ‘“‘singular taste” to prefer 
‘*a Negro from Beaufort, 8. C.” and ‘‘a Negro 
from Baltimore ” to any of the distinguished white 
clergymen in town, It is willing to “‘ encour- 
age ” the Negro race in Gospel work ; but this is 
a “disgusting ebtrusion” on their part. 


.-Two recent accidents will call forth the 
sorrow and sympathy of a wide circle of friends. 
One is the drowning of four young people, of 
whom one was the only son of ex-Professor 
Thayer, of Andover, a young man of great 
promise, and others the daughters of the Rev. 
Dr. Safford, late of Burlington, Vt., and the 
Rev. Dr. Little, of Washington, D.C. The other 
is the death of Professor Moses Stuart Phelps, of 
Smith College, who shot himself accidentally 
while on a vacation trip. Professor Phelps was 
the son of Professor Phelps, of Andover, a 
graduate of Yale, in 1869, where he was after- 
ward instructor. He had written a number of 
able articles on philosophical subjects, and wasa 
man of rare ability and culture, of whom much 
was expected. 


..A correspondent, who is an experienced 
teacher, and has spent three Summers as a stu- 
dent at M. Sauveur’s Amherst Summer School 
of Languages, writes us a letter of quick indig- 
nation directed at the college professor who 
ventured to speak of “‘ the cramming and parrot- 
like repetition of a set of colloquial phrases 
dla the Sauveur method.” Our correspondent 
is positive that if the professor would visit the 
school next Summer, and try to play parrot on 
the front seat for fifteen or twenty minutes, 
he would wish himself more fully crammed. 
Perhaps so, and perhaps not. Amherst is a very 
pleasant place for a Summer vacation, and he 
will certainly miss nothing by visiting it and 
looking in on the school. 


--The Saturday Review remarks as to the 
long contention over the genuineness and value 
of General di Cesnola’s Cypriote Collection, 
now owned by the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: ‘“‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment before annexing Cyprus let the Cypriote 
Collection of General di Cesnola be sold to 
America for a song. The Americans are now 
depreciating the value of their purchase; we 
wish they would sell it back at cost price. They 
[the antiquities] are most probably going into 
the possession of people who do not yet seem 





quite capable of understanding the measure of 
their own good fortune.” 


...-Neal Dow tells this not bad etory of a 
Democratic politician who was making an appeal 
to voters against the Scott Law: 


“Ata great open air ti he a ded tri- 
umphantly: * Farmers, without beer and whisky 
what could you do with your grain?’ And he seemed 
to rise fully six inches in his boots. A plain farmer, 
with whip in hand, rose upand said: ‘Squire V., do 
you want an answer to that question?’ ‘ Yes, my 
honest friend, if any man can answer it.’ ‘ Well, then, 
said the farmer, ‘we'll raise more pork and less 
Hell!’ Whereupon Squire V. is said to have gone 
down into his boots; and since that day the famous 
question about corn and barley is laid away in the 
lumber room of useless machinery.” 





.-It was a happy thought of the editor of the 
American Missionary to gather several pages of 
opinions of the press and of representative men 
concerning the color line. There are some ringing 
sentences against this great evil which is almost 
as virulent in some places in the North as in the 
South. Northern teachers in the South fre- 
quently become tolerant of and even apologetic 
for it; andit needs all the good strong words of 
good strong men and the unswerving faithful- 
ness of the standard-bearers in the South to pre- 
vent the demon of caste from getting the best 
of us. 


. President Thayer, of Clark University, 
Atlanta, gives in the New York Christian Advocate 
some cheering notes of progress in the South 
respecting the relation of the whites to the 
blacks. We quote a few sentences; 

“There is a growing tendency in the South to treat 
the colored man fairly and [it] will become tar 
stronger than in the North unless men take the pains 
to know the truth and act accordingly. First-class 
cars are being gradually opened to respectable colored 
ladies and gentlemen. A colored physician in Florida, 
a graduate of Central Tennessee College, hat more 
practiceamong the whites than any one else, and a 
colored dentist in Atlanta does a large business among 
them.” 

..There is an amusing paragraph in the 
September Missionary Herald written with the 
greatest apparent seriousness. A missionary in 
Fuh-Chau, China, says: 

“One of the members at Yan-chin-kang who is from 
the Kiang-si province, and had just returned from a 
visit to his home two or three hundred miles away, re 
ported that in his family was a widow who could read. 
She had been a vegetarian for many years, but when 
she read the Christian books he had brought home aud 
talked with him, she gave up her veyetarianism and 
put her trust in Christ. She is so remote from our 
present field that we may never see her; but the Lord 
will care for bis own.” 


Vegetarianism is a poor religion. 


..-An astonishing statement comes from 
Georgia to the effect that the legislature has 
passed an apportionment bill which has in it no 
gerrymandering, but will give the Republicans 
six out of ten congressional districts. We might 
believe in this astonishing act of political virtue 
if the same dispatch did not state that the 
Georgia legislature contains but six Republicans, 
three colored. If the six districts send a vast 
preponderance of Democrats to the legislature, 
we “guess” that some way will be found to 
prevent their sending Republicans to Congress. 


..The Christian Advocate gives five “un- 
solicited testimonies ” concerning the itinerancy 
which lead it to the conclusion that, considering 
all the circumstances, “the idea that we can 
improve our condition by any radical change in 
our methods, seems ‘the unsubstantia] fabrication 
of adream.’” All but two, at least, of these 
“unsolicited testimonies” are positive proof 
that the removal of the limitation would not de- 
stroy the itinerancy. Theintimation that any- 
body proposes a “radical change in our 
methods” is not grounded on fact. 


.-A lively canvass is going on among the 
Democrats onthe question whether Mr. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, or Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky, 
shall be the Speaker of the next House of Rep- 
resentatives, The former isa tariff protectionist, 
and the latter is a rampant free trader ; and this 
difference presents a question of no little diffi- 
culty to the Democrats, especially in view of the 
presidential election next year. The probability 
is that Mr. Randall will get the caucus nomina- 
tion of his party, and, if so, will be elected, 


. .Messrs. Sherman and Kinne, the former a 
Republican and the latter a Democrat, and both 
candidates for Governor in Iowa, last week be- 
gan a series of joint debates on the questions at 
issue between the two parties. Governor Sher- 
man advocated a protective tariff and took 
strong ground in favor of the principle of Pro- 
hibition, while Judge Kinne opposed both. The 
people of Iowa are likely to see both sides of 
these questions, and will, without much doubt, 
sustain the views of Governor Sherman, 


..Next to that of being right in the first 
place, the happiest sensation an editor can have 
is that experienced in correcting one of his own 
errors, After that comes the pleasure of cor- 
recting some one’s else. We are happy to say 
we were wrong in intimating that the editor of 
The Advance had broken our game laws in 
shooting deer in the Adirondacks, It is not 
that he missed his shot, but that, as the law 
stands, one can shoot such venison as he uses 
for immediate consumption on the spot, 


...The Detroit Free Press, referring to Civil [ 
Service Reform, says: ‘Throw Civil Service Ex- 
amination to the dogs.” This is just what 
would be done if the Democratic Party should 
obtain complete control of the national Govern- 
‘ment. The principle that ‘‘ to the victors belong 
the spoils,” would be set upin full blast, The 
success of Civil Service Reform depends upon 
keeping the Democrats out of power until the 
reform is so thoroughly established that no party 
will dare to assail it, 


.-The Democrats of this state are having 
rather a hard time in disposing of John Kelly. 
They want him and they don’t want him. They 
would be glad to get rid of him, but are 
afraid to try the experiment. They remem- 
ber that he polled 77,566 votes for governor 
in 1879, and, as he intended, thereby de- 
feated the Democratic nominee for this office. 
If John Kelly should happen to die, it would be 
a great relief to the Democrats, including Mr. 
Tilden. 


...No words of ours could give a worthy 
testimonial to the memory of Dr. Stephen R. 
Riggs, who, after a long sickness, has entere. 
into rest. He was one of the fathers of the 
Church among the Dakotas, the creator of its 
written language and of its dictionary. He lived 
to see ten churches among the beloved Indians 
whom he first led to church, and left behind him 
schools and religious institutions presided ever 
by three of his children. His was the life of an 
apostle, 


..The “Vatican Library ” opens its series of 
edifying reading in a sufficiently orthodox way, 
we trust, with a volume by Father Schouppe, 
entitled “‘ Hell; the Dogma of Hell, illustrated 
by facts taken from profane and sacred history.” 
It is described by a writer in one of our Catholic 
city journals as ‘‘a terribly fascinating little 
book,” admirable for “‘the graphic delineation, 
the dramatic treatment of this painfully interest- 
ing topic of meditation”; in fact, ‘‘a perfect 
gem.” 


. Bays The Christian Observer: 


“During the drought of 1881, many a man, no doubt, 
wondered why rain did not speedily come in answer 
to the numberless petitions offered, Yet the answer 
did come, unseen to us. What we really needed was 
fertility for our fields, And the Lerd in answer to our 
prayers, made the drought enrich the soil and add to 
its fertility for future years more than immediate rain 
would have done." 

How fertile the desert of Sahara must be by 
this time. 


. It is funny enough to think of tue Auto- 
da-fe as being repeated at this late day in Spain, 
But such is the fact. A few weeks ago 1,300 
copies of an introduction to reading and arith- 
metic for the use of Protestant children, were 
sent toSpain, The reading portion consisted 
simply of selections from the Gospels without 
note or comment. They were, however, seized 
by the custom-house authorities at Barcelona, 
and solemnly burnt as heretical literature. 


.. Judge Lawrence, the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, holds that telegraph companies are 
common carriers, and on this ground, comes to 
the conclusion that Congress has aright to regu- 
late their charges when their business assumes 
the inter-state character. The premise, if true, 
undoubtedly sustains the inference ; and it isa 
noteworthy fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has in several cases proceeded upon 
the assumption that the premise is true. 


.. The net gain of members this year in the 
Congregational Church of Connecticut is only 
65 iu a total of 54,663, or a little more than one- 
tenth of one per cent. We learn that 107 churches 
lost 268 by death and received not one addition 
on confession, At that rate the Millennium will 
never come in Connecticut, Methodists and 
Baptists are to be prayed for. Perhaps the next 
session of the State Association may devote ite 
attention to our benevolent societies, 


....The steamboat “ Riverdale,” whose boiler 
exploded last week, killing five persons and seri- 
ously injuring fifteen others, was officially “in- 
spected” a few months since, and pronounced 
all right by the inspector. She carried the in- 
spector’s certificate as a guaranty to the public 
for her safety. The meaning of the certificate 
was that she was safe unless she should happen 
to blow up. This is about all the law secures in 
most cases. 


..--[t is said that the Postmaster-General will, 
in his next report to Congress, present an ex- 
haustive review of the telegraph system under 
Government management, and also urge upon 
Congress the importance of making the system 
an appendage to the postal department of the 
Government. We have no doubt that this is one 
hia ngrnat tnstoke a and that, too, at no 
distant period. 


.. What is “the highest and truest exposi- 
tion of Boston thought and culture in the gen- 
eral sense”? The Catholic Review tells us it is 
The Index, the organ’ of the Free Religionists. 
How can that be when only some three weeks 
ago The Catholic Review held up the noisy crowd 
which required a hundred policemen to keep 
them in order before Sullivan's bar-room as Bis 


....We shall begin to believe that The Interior 
is right when it represents The Herald and 
Presbyter as needing conversion—or words to 
that effect. Its suggéstion that Dr. E. P. Morris 
ought to occupy a chair of Apologetics in Lane 
Seminary, is nothing more than a slightly dis- 
guised attack upon him in his present chair of 
theology. The suggestion is uncalled for and 
scarcely decent. 


..The Authorized Version, says one of our 
exchanges, should be retained chiefly “because 
of the place it has in the hearts and memories of 
the people of God.” That argument would 
deny all correction to the end of time. Utter, 
unreasoning conservatism is seldom so dis- 
tinctly avowed. 


. Judge Potter, of this city, last week de- 
cided that a Chinese seaman is a “laborer,” 
within the meaning of the anti-Chinese law, and 
that no such seaman must be permitted to land 
even for atemporary purpose, What a glorious 
country this is in the light of this law! 


.-.-In view of Dr. Neubauer’s reputation it 
is strange that his name should be printed 
‘*Neubaues,” in half our religious journals, just 
because it happened to be published so in a cable 
dispatch giving his opinion of Shapira’s manu- 
scripts, 


....By an error we put the number of those 
added to the Presbyterian Church on examina- 
tion last year at about a third of the true num- 
ber, It should have been 82,182 instead of 
12,132, 


.- The example of Professor Huxley must be 
counted on the side of classical study, His 
eldest son, who will be a lawyer, has just taken 
the highest honor in classics at ) aaNet 
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SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always p proves true. 
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*,.*“ Great haste is not always good speed.” Yet you 
must not dilly-dally in caring for your health. Liver, 
kidneys and bowels must be kept healthy by the use 
of that prince of medicines, Kidney-Wort, which comes 


in liquid form or dry—both thoroughly efficacious, 
Have it always ready. 
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* Many asickly woman, whose sad‘ experience had 
demonstrated alike the failure of conceited doctors 
and poisonous drugs, has obtained a new lease ‘of life 
fora few dollars worth of the Vegetable Compound 
and has gone on her way rejoicing and praising Mrs, 
Lyp1 E. Pinxuam, of Lynn, Masa, 
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Financial, 
SILVER IN THE TREASURY. 


Tue latest report of the condition of the 
United States Treasury showed that on the 
18th of last month the Treasury held silver 
dollars and silver bullion to the nominal 
amount of $118,219,988, while the out- 
standing silver certificates amounted to 
$74,006,871. Deduct the latter from the 
former sum, and we have $44,213,617 in 
silver dollars and silver bullion bought for 
coinage into such dollars, and soon to be 
disposed of in this way, which the Govern- 
ment held on its own account. The 
Government has failed to get the people to 
take silver dollars as fast as coined; and 
but for the use of silver certificates, which 
have taken the place of bank currency, or 
gold certificates redeemable in gold, the 
failure would have been still more complete. 
The people have abundantly proved by 
their action that they did not want silver 
dollars for any practical purpose. There 
was no lack of currency to be supplied by 
these dollars when the Silver Law was 
passed, and there has since been no such 
lack, 

The Treasury report referred to shows 
that, on the 30th of September, 1878, the 
Government held $12,155,205 in silver 
dollars, and $15,777,937 in other silver 
coin and bullion, making an aggregate of 
$27,033,142, which was equal to about 
seventeen per cent, of the coin and bullion 
in the Treasury. The Silver Law was 
passed on the 28th of February, 1878, or 
about seven months prior to the date re- 
ferred to by these figures. In four years 
after this date, namely on the 80th of 
September, 1882, the Treasury held $92,- 
228,649 in stundard silver dollars, which, 
beiug added to other silver coin and silver 
bullion held at the same date, made an 
aggregate of $122,998,354 in silver coin and 
bullion, which was 44.6 per cent. of the 
total coin and bullion held in the Treasury. 
On the 18th of August, 1883, the Treasury 
held $118,219,988 in standard silver dollars 
and silver bullion, and $27,967,089 in other 
silver coin, making an aggregate of 
$146,187,077. The silver dollars at this 
date not held for the redemption of silver 
certificates amounted to about forty-nine 
per cent. of the “gold not held for the 
redemption of gold certificates. 

These figures show that the continued 
coinage of silver dollars will gradually turn 
the gold reserve in the Treasury for re- 
demption purposes into a silver reserve, 
dispiacing the one and increasing the other, 
till at last gold under the laws of trade will 
disappear, and silver become practically 
the standard of value in this country. 
This, unless the price of silver should rise 
in the general market of the world, means 
a reduction of some fifteen per cent. in the 
value of all the paper currency of the coun- 
try, and of all contracts and obligations for 
the payment of money. The Government 
and the country, under the relentless opera- 
tion of the Silver Law, are gradually ad- 
vancing toward this condition, with the in- 
evitableness of fate. All hope of obtaining 
any international agreement as to the coin- 
age of gold and silver on a commonratio is 
thoroughly exploded. The nations of 
Europe are willing thatthe United States 
should continue to coin silver dollars; but 
they do not propose to embark in the same 
experiment under any agreement with the 
United States. The plan of a Monetary 
Conference, as proposed in the Silver Law, 
has been tried only to prove it a tota: 
failure. 

What then remains for the United States 
to do in order to avert an impending calamity 
that is sure to come unless the proper thing 
be seasonably done? There is no difficulty 
in answering this question as to the princi- 
pal thing to be done. The requirement of 
the Silver Law that not less than two mil- 
lions of silver dollars shall be coined each 
month oucht to be repealed, and not an- 
other dollar should be added to the mass of 
such useless dollars already coined. This 
is not the whole answer to the question; 
yet it is an essential part of it. The power 
of giving this answer rests solely with Con- 
gress, ~Congrees made the Silver Law, and 





Congress must unmake or modify it, or the 
mints of the United States must go on coin- 
ing silver dollars at the rate of not less 
than $2,000,000 per month, or not less than 
$28,000,000 in each year. Will Congress 
thus answer the question? We fear not 
until after the next presidential election, 
when the problem will still be graver in its 
character, and when the party that shall be 
successful will be compelled by the force 
of circumstances to grapple with the sub- 
ject and change the provisions of law relat. 
ing to it. Political reasons, and these 
alone, have hitherto led both parties to 
defer any action on the silver question; and 
in this respect Republicans and Democrats 
have alike acted the c»wardly part, each 
party being afraid that the other would 
steal some advantage from its action. 


_ 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GREEN- 
BACKERS, 








Tux Greenbackers of Pennsylvania last 
week held a state convention at Williams- 
port, and nominated candidates for state 
offices at the approaching election in that 
state. The frst resolution in their plat- 
form reads as follows: 

“That the recent ignominious failure of the 
heavy-weight trade dollar to pass current by rea- 
son of its intrinsic value must have satisfied the 
voters of all parties that money is solely the 
creation of law, without regard to the material 
used—a doctrine asserted by this party from its 
birth. Therefore, as the National Government 
can alone create money, the National Govern- 
ment should alone issue it and control its 
volume, which should be of sufficient amount, 
issued in payment of debt or other value re- 
ceived, as may enable our people to transact the 
business of the country on a cash basis,” 

The premise from which these Green 
backers reason is the alleged failure of the 
‘trade dollar to pass current by reason of 
its intrinsic value.” Unfortunately for the 
arguments no such failure exists or has 
existed. The trade dollar, for a time, cir- 
culated among the people at its nominal 
value, which was greaterthan its real value 
as compared with the gold dollar. This 
dollar, however, is not legal tender, and 
hence no one is compelled to receive it in 
payment of debts. Recently the people 
have generally refused to receive it at its 
nominal value; but there has been no re- 
fusal to receive it at its ‘‘ intrinsic” or real 
value. Any man who has trade dollars 
can get rid of them at the rate of eighty- 
five cents on the dollar, which, at the 
present price of silver, is all they are worth 
as compared with gold. Though they are 
not legal tenders there is no difficulty in 
making them answer the purposes of money 
at their ‘‘intrinsic” value. They will 
‘* pass current" at this value, though they 
will not at a value above this mark. The 
premise of these Greenbackers is therefore 
false. 

The conclusion from this false premise 
is that ‘‘ money is solely the creation of law, 
without regard to the material used.” This 
conclusion is no better than the premise. 
Money, as a measure of value and a medium 
of exchange, existing by the authority of 
usage, is older than statutory law, and 
hence was not originally created by law. If 
‘*money is solely the creation of law without 
regard to the material used,” then law can 
make old rags money just as well as gold 
and silver, and give to an owner of such 
rags the value of an ounce of gold or an 
ounce of silver. Every man who is not a 
fool knows that this is not true, Law has 
no such power over money as these Penn- 
sylvania Greenbackers assign to it. Law 
cannot create value, since value depends 
on principles older and stronger than any 
law that was ever enacted. Law can estab- 
lish monetary denominations, and provide 
for the coining of money, and guarantee 
the weights and purity of monetary coins, 
and make them a legal tender in the settle- 
ment of contracts; and all this is a very 
useful function in relatiun to money. But 
when it comes to the actual exchanges of 
society, and to money as a measure of value 
and a medium of such exchanges, then law 
cannot make a pound of lead the commer- 
cial equivalent of a pound of gold, or a 
pound of gold the equivalent of a pound of 
diamonds. The creation of value is beyond 
the power of law: andif value be an ele- 
ment in money as it certainly is, then 
money is not ‘solely the creation of law.” 








The great difficulty with the Greenbackers 
is that they are stone-blind in respect to 
the elementary principles that relate to 
money. They wholly ignore the fact that 
‘*intrinsic” value attached tothe material it- 
self, which is used as money—and that, too, 
independently of this use—is one of these 
principles and has been so regarded in all 
countries and ages. ‘his is one of the 
reasons why gold and silver, which have a 
high relative value in proportion to their 
quantity, have been so universally selected 
as the material of which money is com 
posed. These metals, by reason of their 
value and various qualities belonging to 
them, are better fitted than any other 
known substances to perform the functions 
of money. Such isthe common sense of 
the world, and this common sense will live 
and rule the practice of mankind long after 
the Greenbackers have gone to their rest. 
A theory which is contradicted by the ex- 
perience and practical wisdon of the world 
is best described by calling it nonsense. 
This is the very mildest epithet with 
which to characterize it. 

— i 


THE INDUSTRIAL STATE. 


PoLiTIOoAL economy looks at the state as 
an industrial organism, and inquires into 
the causes that affect it inthis aspect. The 
science of government, the distribution and 
division of power, the administration of 
law, the rights and duties of men under 
law—these and kindred topics do not pri- 
marily, and never only in an incidental way, 
fall within the range of its inquiries. They 
belong to the statesman and the jurist, 
rather than the political economist. The 
facts with which the latter deals relate to 
man as @ producer, as a consumer, and an 
exchanger. The same is true when these 
facts are contemplated on the broad scale 
furnished by a community of such pro- 
ducers, consumers, and exchangers. The 
industrial state—the state considered as an 
organism having material wants, and also 
having the power to supply those wants by 
its own exertions—is the state that is the 
special object of study by the political 
economist. The facts gathered on this 
field constitute the materials of his science, 
and when classified they constitute the 
science itself. The laws thereof are nothing 
but generalizations, based on an induction 
sufficiently broad to establish their reality. 

One of the most comprehensive of these 
laws is the division of labor, as indispens- 
able to the highest development and great- 
est productive power of the laborers. 
Adam Smith, in his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
devotes a chapter to the consideration of 
this one point. The advantages accruing 
from such a division he states under the 
following heads: First, increase in the 
quantity of production by increased skill 
and dexterity in the workmen; secondly, 
the saving of a large amount of time which 
would be lost in passing from one employ- 
ment to another by the same persons; and, 
thirdly, the fact that a division of labor 
has a tendency to facilitate the invention 
of machinery and varivus processes for 
abridging and saving labor, while at the 
same time increasing its productive power. 
These propositions, which Adam Smith 
discusses in a masterly manner, have long 
since passed into the category of acknowl- 
edged truths. Indeed, but for the division 
of labor, leading to a diversity of employ- 
ments, the factsof political economy would 
lie within a very narrow range. If this 
division were an invention, and not a neces- 
sity, forced upon us bythe nature of things, 
it would take rank as the most important 
invention in the history of the woyld. It is 
the foundation fact which supports a vast 
superstructure of other facts. 

Contemplating the various employments 
of the industrial state, political ecouomy 
arranges them into three generic classes— 
the agricultural, the manufacturing, and 
the commercial. The first is primitive, 
and takes wealth from the earth. The 
next is secondary, and modifies the condi- 
tion of what the first produces. The third, 
while actually producing and actually 
changing nothing, is simply the process 
of distribution by the exchange of one 
thing for another. The three together con- 
stitute the elements of the industrial state. 
All the functions of the organism in the 
supply of material wants come under one 
or the other of these classes. That is the 








best condition of the industrial state in 
which these different functions are not only 
fully developed, but exist also in a propor- 
tionate equilibrium, considered relatively 
to each other. A state composed exclu- 
sively of agriculturists, or of manufac- 
turers, or of traders, would be in a miser- 
able plight, as compared with one in which 
these three industries are harmoniously 
and proportionately blended. Each wants 
the other and the state wants them all. 
Diversity of employment is that arrange- 
ment by which individuals best serve them- 
selves and best serve each other. A state 
of multifarious industries will always out- 
strip a state, in both intelligence and 
wealth, that is confined to a single indus- 
try or is signally lacking in any one of the 
above classes of employments. The man- 
ufacturer should follow the farmer, and 
the trader follow both. They all need 
each other and all prosper together; not at 
each other’s expense, but by a reciprocity 
of mutual services and benefits. 

So far as government undertakes to reg- 
ulate the operations of the industrial state, 
that iegulation will be wisest, soundest, on 
economical principles, which most fosters 
the development of all its functions. The 
farmer wants a market for his surplus, and 
the manufacturer wants that surplus, and 
both want the trader. By living together 
and mutually helping each other, they will 
best supply each other’s necessities and 
comforts. The policy of the government 
should be that which fosters this contiguity, 
contact and interdependence of interests, 
and whatever policy has this effect is, for 
this reason, fully vindicated at the bar of 
political economy. It is always a mistake 
for a people to buy in other countries what 
they can as well or better produce at home. 
All other things being equal, the less the 
distance between the producer and the 
consumer the better. Foreign trade has 
its sphere and its advantages; but both are 
relatively small when compared with the 
sphere and advantages of purely domestic 
trade. | 


a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne gradual increase of business in the 
various departments of trade, and the es- 
tablishment of a better feeling of confi- 
dence in the mercantile community, has 
had the effect of creating a larger demand 
for loanable funds upon the money market, 
though rates remain aboutthe same. Dur- 
ing the week under review there has been 
no disorganization of general business, no 
weakening of values in the commercial 
world, or anything in opposition to a rea- 
sonable expectancy for a moderately good 
season during the coming Fall. The 
prevalence of the conservative  influ- 
ences which are being experienced 
in general business promises well 
for the future prosperity and success in the 
different dcparuments of trade. There was 
an abundance of money to meet the wants 
of borrowers, with strong indications of 
stiffening rates, the quotutions being as 
follows: On call, on pledge of stock collat- 
eral at 2 and 3 per cent, To holders of 
Government bonds at 1 and 2 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 44@6 per 
cent. on stocks, and 3$@4 per cent. on 
Government bonds for sixty days to four 
months. Prime mercantile double name 
paper was discounted at 5}@6 per cent., 
and single name paper at 6@64 per cent. 
The domestic exchanges have been at times 
a little more favorable to this center. The 
specie exports amounted to $465,047, near- 
ly all silver. ° 

Srook Market.—The temper of the stock 
market during the week has been first one 
way then the other, up and down, with no 
interesting developments. The net result 
of its fluctuations was a general advance 
of from 1to 8 per cent. The prospect for 
an immediate change is very slim, as there 
continues to be little or no outside buying, 
with the future of prices very doubtful, 
Large as has been the shrinkage for several 
months past, it would seem that hard pan 
had been reached; but many are of the 
opinion that the present inflated and watered 
condition of the popular stocks of the 
‘* street,” is the mill-stone around the neck 
of speculation. The sales for the week 
amounted to 2,808,128 shares, of which the 
following are the highest, lowest and clos- 
ing quotations: 
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Sept, iat. 
Adams Express. ........-.-.0++++ 16 133% 188% 138% 
American Express........ F-4 e 50 90 89 90 
Albany & Susq...........- sees bo 140)6«6140 0 
Alton and Terre Haute........ 1,000 «2 56 6% 
Alton and Terre Haute pf...... 200 88 86 883 
American T. & Cable Co....... 2,270 63 6s = 
Boat. Air Line, pf........ ....-++ 3068 8t 81 
Bank and Mer. Tel..........+++ 100 14036 14026 14026 
Bk. and Mer. Tel. Co.........- 200 1293¢ 12834 129% 
Canada Southern............... 18,870 53 49% 52% 
Caribou Mining.........s..++++ 25,755 56% bid 56% 
Central Pacific, .....-...0...-++++ 29,642 67% 683% 67% 
OBOE MBE 22.:.20-005c0-00 1,050 63 60% 6&2 
Uhes. and Ohio........-.+6+++0++ 20 «16 15 15 
hes. and Ohio Ist. pf.......---- 100 25 25 25 
Ches. and Ohio2d pf..........++ 500 18% «18 18% 
Chicago, Bur.,andQ ..... odes 2,450 129% 121K 121% 
Chicago, Bur. and Q........++«+ 6,820 125 119% 124% 
Chicago and Alton...:..-+++-+++ 300 132 132 «132 
C., St. L. and Pitts.............. 130 «114 «1D «(1 
Chicago and N. W.... sscrceees 48,432 12444 119% 124 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......-++ 1,890 1433¢ 18056 14339 
Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 139,075 Ww8i¢ 993g 108% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.........- 2,010 118% 116 118% 
Cleve. and Pitts... ......+--..++ 25 103 18054 13036 
Colorado Coal .........eseeeeee* 1190 25% 19 21% 
Delaware, L., and W’'n.........- 490,977 12214 118%¢ 122% 
Delaware and Hudson.... .... 4.306 105% 1034¢ 14% 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 69,560 274 24 264 
Dubuque & 8. C...........00006. 60 7% 7 78 
East Tennessee, ...........+.++-+ 1865 84 TH 8 
East Tennessee, pf............-- 1,100 16 4% 16 
Bvane. BF. Bocecccccocssceesese 200 «45 45 45 
GRE, Biicccccsscacessencscesecs 200 «6 6 6 
MEATBOTA. cocdcccvecccvececessce 00 200 192 le 1928 
Tllinois Central...........+++++++ 2,226 128 125g 127 
Ind., Bloom., and W..........+ 1,550 24% 21% WM 
Lake SROFS. .......ccccscccccccces 185,683 10836 98% 101% 
Lake Erie and Western......... 650 20% 19 2s 
Louisville and Nashville.......103,760 45% 40% 45% 
Bech auvtitascccnsesces 1,070 79 719 79 
Manhattan,......00..cccce seeee so 040 0 8 4 
Manhattan, B.... ...... .....++. 1,920 19 Ww © 
Memph. & Charil.............++. 8,300 403 37 39 
Mil. and Lake Shore...........- wo 12 12 12 
BIRR Ea B.. BOGE cc cccctevccrcenes 800 3944 388 89M 
Metropolitan.........0..ssss0ee 600 91% «89 19K 
Michigan Central............. 14,490 83% «BIg «88% 
Mut. Union Tel............++000 410 164 154 16% 
Minn. and St. Louis...........++ B00 226 21% 21% 
Minn & St. L. pf............-006 100 «47 47 47 
Mo.; Kan., and Texas............ 20,525 255 28 25% 
Missouri Pacific,................ 26,300 983g 94 9836 
Magria & WGNGE..cccccccccccccces 25 «12334 123%% «12346 
Nashville, C.and St. L.......... 4,500 B64 5I% 56% 
New Central Coal.............++ 200 «10 10 lo 
pe ere 62,042 834 ‘78 «88 
N. ¥. Contral.........ccoccccccoe. 25,05 U63¢ 114 116% 
ee) ee 955 283% 238 25 
FR e 72 1% 1% = 1% 
ie Ge Wikaddad. Seaepenneae 606 «85 85 fo) 
N. Y., Sus., and W. pref........ 700 5% 5 by 
BE, Bes Bi BW BE. ccccccssviccese 100 06=617 17 17 
N. Y.,L. E., andW 36,850 80% 28 S036 
TF dae Ee BS Win UE coccccccces 620 «77 734g 077 
eee 8,919 21 20 21% 
eT ee 1,100 9% 85 8% 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L.,, pref...... a) «618 74 «(1734 
TR I lo occ eccccccacessss 2150 85 38% «385 
Northern Pacific............... . 87,385 40% Bb ah 


Northern Pacific, pref 
Ohio Southern 


Ohio & Miss................00000 1100 WM 2% WH 
Oregon Imp. Co........... .s000- i ) a) My | 
SR in cecrcncesesseeecet 220,126 63 585% (BAe 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 5,000 180 127 130 
Ohio Contral........cccecsccssece 9448 7% COGS 
Ee 10,425 8236 803g 81 
Phil. & Reading.... ....... 78,600 6525, 46% 62% 
oe 900 128 «61250198 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............- 4,000 14 19% 14 
Quicksilver, pf..........cccscses 500 4 33 33 
Rochester and Pittsburgh...... 5.280 16% 183% 16% 
OG BIE 0000 e cccvcctecese ced 3,965 123 119% 123 
i mnitcpunnsbiineain 6% 65% 64 65% 
BI TNE We B sdctccevncestosece 3,200 82% Wg 82% 
OO | Oe lou 34 S4 u 
Standard Mining..............- 30 6 66MCOMK OCG 
Sb. Ta, ORE G. F.. WE. cc ccccccesce 5 463 464 46% 
St. L. and S. F. ist pf........... 855 89% 88 39% 
Ot, D., BE., am. BM... cccccccoccs 24,485 108% 106 108% 
St. P. and Omaha..,............ 6.970 4136 373g 413g 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 8,780 023§ 99% 102% 
Texas and St. Louis........... 200 «164 15 165 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 33,350 2 25% lg 
CO 89,428 9g Big DOE 
car cBanssdcecscesess 200 «21 20 21 
Wab., St. L.,and P......cccccccss 10,760 24 17% 19% 
W., St. L., and P., pref...... ... 12,965 24 0% «8B 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... 120 118 #118 118 
Wemtertd GH. Tak. cccccccctssetee< 41,727 78 7% 78 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ment bonds was quite active in the early 
dealings of the week, with prices strong, 
owing tu the large investment demand ex- 
perienced. At the close everything was 
quiet and steady, though a decline of 4 per 
cent. is noted in 44s. The closing quota- 
tions were as follows: 

Bid, Acked Asked 


Wl, reg. ..112'4 11246 Currency 6s, i 129 
Sin ist coup.. 111244 1124¢ Currency 6¢, '96 


2 By be Higis Se Currency 6a, ts. 181 
Phree per cents. 8% I 1u83¢ Pie ‘”. a = 
Rattroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
strong, on a moderatéd and well distributed 
volume of business. The principal changes 
were an advance of two per cent. in 
Wabash General Mortgage 6s, to 66; 19 in 
Atlantic and Pacific Incomes, to 27}, and 1 
-per cent. in Kansas & Texas General Mort- 
gages, to 784. New York, West Shore & 
Buffalo Firsts were strong at 714@72}, and 
Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts at 77@77}. Ohio Central bonds were 
weak and the Firsts declined from 66} to 64 
and the Incomes from 12} to 10. 

Bank Statement.—The statement of the 
Associate] banks for the past week was 
an unexpectedly favorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages show a gain in 
spec.e Of $121,909, a loss in legal tenders 


of $104,200, a contraction in loans of $1,- 
715,000, a decrease in deposits of $1,538,000 
and an expansion in circulation or $17,700. 
The movement for the week results ina 
gain in surplus reserve of $402,200, and the 
banks now hold $6,224,025 in excess of the 
legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail : 


Legal Net 
banks. Loans. Svecte. Tenters. Devosits, 
New York.. $9,520,000 1,193,000 $768,000 $8,657,000 
Manhattan. 7,541,000 846,000 370,000 6,618,000 
Merchants’. 7,152,200 1,658,500 638,000 6,709,1u0 
Mechanics’, 8,050,000 897,000 1,048,000 7,167,000 
Union...... 4,202,200 1,222,700 107,600 3,626,200 
America 10,678,306 1,642,700 525,100 8,282,500 
Phenix 3,298,000 829,000 113,500 3,146,000 
City....ccoce 7,165,500 8,432.300 652,000 8,682,700 
Trad’sm'n's 3,116,000 424,700 85,000 2,023,200 
Fulton...... 1,598,300 487,400 91,200 1,878,300 
Chemical... 14,852,900 4,02u,700 478,200 =: 14,958,100 
Mer. Exch.. 38,415,500 474,200 481,000 8,194,300 
Gallatin .... 4,543,500 353,500 124,000 2,508,700 
B'tch& Dro. 1.856.000 840,700 61,500 1,594,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,080,000 184,000 87,000 1,008,000 
Greenwich., 1,v61,600 19,400 148,700 985,000 
Lea. Manuf. 8,08,000 366,400 312,40 2,390,600 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,106,700 145,200 133,400 1,088,000 
St'te of N.Y. 8,818,500 898,800 288,100 4,015,700 
Am. Ex..... 13,423,000 884,000 1,712,000 10,883, 0u0 
Commerce,. 16,503,800 8,930,500 1,855,800 13,360,400 
Broadway... 5,750,900 681,000 816,000 4,276,0.0 
Mercantile... 6,601,900 1,306,200 569,100 6,888, 100 
Pacific...... 2,444,200 316,300 147,400 2,458,600 
Republic.,.. 4,729,400 512,400 228,500 2,998,6.0 
Chatham.... 3,592,900 676,500 845,900 8,976,40-> 
People's..... 1,477,900 155.000 180,200 1,709,200 
N. America. 2,992,600 438,500 420,300 8,824 200 
Hanover.... 8,732,900 1,271,200 1,188,800 9,495, 900 
{rving...... 2,823,500 466.200 439,100 2,815,500 
Metropol'n. 12,806,600 1,813,100 607,000 8,478,340 
Citizens’... 2,359,200 835,400 2u2,800 2,409, 100 
Nassau..... 2,894,100 106,200 191,600 2,466,300 
Market. .... 2,887,300 693,500 150,200 2,460,400 
St. Nicholas 2,270,600 219,700 61,200 1,856,0u0 
Shoe & Les. 2,691,000 719,000 203,000 8,865,000 
Corp Exch, 4,583,900 573,500 198,000 8,514,000 
Continent"). 5,776,000 1,443,900 273,600 6,475,400 
Oriental .... 2,023,800 82,800 278,900 1,800,600 
Marine...... 3,699,000 549,000 203,000 4,016,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,130,400 4,903,700 —-1,112,900 22,200,700 
Park......00+ 18,670,000 4,055,700 1,236,700 22,767,100 
Wall St.Nat. 1,842,0u0 270,200 93,400 1,784,600 
North River 1,581,000 22,000 178,000 1,467,000 
East River.. 1,171,800 126,600 74,000 883,100 
Fourth Nat. 16,144,500 2,942,000 1,205,300 16,5%8,500 
Centra) Nat. 7,461,000 £29,000 1,172,000 7,902,000 
Second Nat. 3,316,000 610,000 812,000 8,795,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,956,600 826,100 898,500 5,654,00 
First Nat’l.. 14,360,600 3,454,500 696, 4u0 16,127,600 
Third Nat.. 4,616,100 926,200 470,500 4,897,700 
N.Y.NtlLEx. 1,458,800 78,900 184,500 1,119,800 
Bowery..... 2,003,700 257,000 194,000 1,826,800 
N.Y¥.County 1,69,.00 18,800 619,900 1,962, 100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,422,900 470,700 70,800 2,162,800 
Chase....... 4,260,900 1,182,800 579,400 6,817,200 
Fifth Ave - 2,002,700 476,800 89,300 2,078,400 
GermanEx. 1,754,200 46,000 206,000 2,010,000 
Germania... 1,761,700 107,800 240,200 2,084,700 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 5,185,500 1,461,400 = 112,800 5,781,000 
Lincoln N'l 1,680,400 878,500 122,100 1,820,200 
Garfield Nat 780,600 97,900 80,500 624,100 
Total. .. 325,880,600 $59,951,200 $25,207,800 @815,739,900 
Dec, Ine. Deo, Dec. 

Comparisons $1,715,000 $121,900 $104,200 $1,538,000 
Ciearings for the week ending Aug. 95th . 689,776,672 48 
do. do. do. Bept. Ist.. 645,021,546 86 
Balances for the week ending Aug. 25th.... 28,891,320 06 
do. do. do, Sept. let... 26,472,986 85 


Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
America. 
American i: i277 
Butch's ~4 Drove. 140 
roadwi 252 
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Foreign Exonanar.—The ane Ex- 
change market was dull and weak, with a 
continued light demand and a small in- 
crease in the supply of both commercial 
and bankers’ bills. The nominal asking 
quotations for Sterling were marked down 
1c., to $4.824 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for 
demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of }c. to 1?c. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange francs 
were strong, and the quotations declined 
from $5.25§@85.25 to $5.25@85.24% for 
60-day bills, and from $5.224@5.214 to 
$5.214@85.214 for checks. Reichmarks 
were weak, and fell from 94@944 to 934@ 
94 for long, and from 94} to 943@94} for 
short sight. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


It is estimated that the decrease of the 
public debt for the month of August will 
be about $7,000,000. 

The monotonous report of the accumula. 
tion of silver dollars continues, and 
the monument to the folly of Congress now 


in the vaults of the Treasury weighs over 
5,000 tons. 





The total amount of outstanding regis- 





South. 


tered United States bonds is now $1,773,- 
749,250, Ot these private individuals hold 
$417,588.850; savings banks, insurance and 
trust companies, $227,451,550; national 
banks, as security for circulation, $319,937,- 
800. 

The Treasury Department is receiving 
daily called bonds bearing assignments 
witnessed by cashiers or presidents of na- 
tional banks, but not verified by the bank's 
seal. Heretofore the signatures of bank 
officers have been certified by Treasury 
officials after comparison with the signa- 
tures on file in the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and known to be genuine. 
It has been decided, however, that this 
practice involves too much risk, and here- 
after when the seal of the bank is missing 
the bonds will be returned to the senders. 

It is announced that should Congress 
next Winter fail to makea legal tender of the 
trade dollar, or provide forits redemption at 
par, a large holder of the coin will bring the 
matter before the Supreme Court, in order 
that the law taking away its legal tender 
quality to the extent of $5, with which it 
was originally invested, may be declared 
unconstitutional in that it involves a viola- 
tion of contract. The claimis that the law 
which made it a legal tender represents a 
contract with the holder that it should be 
worth 100 cents. 

Owing to a demand for currency from 
the South and West, Treasurer Wyman has 
issued the following notice: Upon the re- 
ceipt by the Treasurer of an original certi- 
ficate issued by the Assistant-Treasurer, 
United States, at New York, that there 
has been deposited with him gold coin in 
the sum of $500 or any multiple thereof, 
payment of alike amount in silver certifi- 
cates will be directed to be made by any 
assistant treasurer of the United states that 
the depositor may designate, or the certifi- 
cates will be forwarded by express by such 
assistant treasurer to any point designated 
by the depositor at the expense of the con- 
signee. Silver certificates will be furnished 
in exchange for gold coin by any assistant 
treasurer of the United States. 

The secret underlying the recent specu- 
lative movement in Confederate bonds 
seems to have at last come to light. The 
London Daily News says that a number of 
holders of the bonds have subscribed 
£10,000 to be used for the purpose of in- 
ducing the Southern States to recognize a 
portion of their debt, and that Lord Pen- 
zance, Messrs. J..E. Gorst and the Hon. T. 
C. Bruce, Members of Parliament, and 
Messrs. J. B. Martin and Robert Stewart 
have been ar pointed trustees of the fund. 
Other accounts state that opinions of law- 
yers have been obtained to the effect that 
the fourteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution, declaring that neither 
the Government or any state shall pay any 
debt incurred in the aid of any insurrection 
against the United States is unconstitutional 
and can be set aside. A part of the plan ia 
said to be the moral suasion that will be 
brought to bear against the Southern States 
by injuring their credit in Europe, unless 
they agree to compromise with the bond- 
holders. The whole scheme looks like a 
trick to induce ill-informed people to pur- 
chase bonds from the syndicate at a profit 
to it. Some decent men may have been in- 
duced to lend their names to aid the pro- 


ject, but it has every appearance of being 
a concoction by shrewd rogues. Our 
English friends may rest assured that the 
holders of Fenian bonds have as much 
chance of being F se: by England as the 
holders of Confederate bonds have of being 
paid by the United States or any of them. 

The banks of Nevada and California have 
on hand only $226,000 in silver and silver 
certificates, while their gold and gold cer- 
tificates amount to $2,596,000 and their 
legal tenders to $1,000,000. It seems 
strange that those who tock such an active 
peti forcing the silver dollar on thecoun- 
should be so chary of handling it them- 


a ves. The Government is doing all in its 
power to float the silver certificates, having 


recently repeated its notice that it will pay 
the expenses of their transfer West or 
t is virtually inflating the currency, 
and the final effects must be disastrous. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
qiatieows COMP 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and sub 
ject to the inspection of the 
STATE BANK COMMISSIONERS. 
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PROPOSALS FOR PURCHASE OF BONDS. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank, 
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RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
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OREGON IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
New Yorx, August 25th, 1888. 
The increased Semi-Annus] DIVIDEND OF FOUB 
PER CENT. (4 per cent.) will be payable September 
1888, at 


September bth 
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THE MARKET PRICE OF LABOR. 


A MARKET, in the economical sense, al- 
ways supposes two classes of persons—-one 
of them being buyers and the other sellers. 
These classes constitute the essential con- 
dition of a market. The one class has 
something to sell which the other desires to 
buy. The things dealt in at every market 
are substantive aud tangible commodities, 
or services, or debt claims. In a special 
sense particular places are markets, be- 
cause buyers and sellers there mect each 
other in comparatively large numbers; yet 
in a broader sense, the whole country is a 
market, because the people are everywhere 
constantly making exchanges with each 
other. 

Price is the term which expresses the 
value of anything bought or sold, in the 
language of money. What an article or 
day’s work selis for in money is its price. 
In the case of labor,we call it wages, mean- 
ing the amount of money for which the 
labor is sold. In respect to a large class of 
people labor is the only thing they have to 
sell; and this they must sell in order to 
procure the means of their daily subsist- 
ence. Whether it be their misfortune or 
their fault, it is, nevertheless, true that they 
can bring nothing to the market except their 
personal services. They wantemployment; 
and hence they want to find those who can 
and will employ them. 

What, then, is the law which governs 
the market price of labor—that is, the price 
at which it will be sold and bought? This 
law is not in any statute-book, since no 
state in this country or hardly any nation 
in modern times undertakes to determine 
the rate of wages by legal enactment. Nor 
is it in the necessities of the buyers of 
labor or in those of the sellers of labor. It 
consists in the great principle of supply 
and demand; applicable not only to labor, 
but to everything else that is the subject of 
bargain and sale. When the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply the price naturally and 
necessarily rises; and when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, the price just as nat- 
turally and necessarily falls. This is 
not the law of charity; yet it is the long- 
established and old-fashioned law of trade. 
It has existed ever since men began to trade, 
and will exist as long as they continue to 
trade. Temporary causes may for a 
time interfere with it; but its final preva. 
lence and potency no causes can permanent- 
ly resist or defeat. 

The price of labor is, therefore, what the 
buyers and sellers of labor in a free market 
make it by competition under the great law 
of supply and demand. If the wants of 
buyers make them sharp competitors with 
each other for labor, the rate of wages will 
rise; and so if the sellers of labor sharply 
compete with each other by offering more 
labor than the market demands this will as 
certainly reduce the rate of wages. The 
buyers will always buy as cheaply as they 
can, and the sellers will sell at the highest 
price they can get; and both have an equal 
right in this respect to study their own 
interests. Their relations to each other 
under the law ot supply and demand, fix an 
average remuneration for labor, which the 
one class must pay and the other accept; 
and this is its market price. 

The buyers of labor are capitalists; and 
their motive in making the purchase is one 
of business, and not charity. They buy 
for the profit to themselves expected to be 
realized by combining purchased labor with 
capital invested in some form of productive 
business. If the business be found un- 
profitable, then they will either abandon it 
altogether or reduce the expenses of pur- 
suing it. One item of expenses is wages; 
and hence when the profits of capital in 
giving employment to labor actually make 
the business unprofitable, or less profitable 
than will be satisfactory to the capitalist, 
the result will be that he will either stop 
business and dismiss his employees or re- 
duce their rate of wages—in the latter case 
leaving them to accept the reduced rate or 
dismiss themselves, as shall seem to them 
best for their own interests. He judges in 
respect to his own interests as they do in 
respect to theirs, and there is no necessary 
wrong on either side. 

It makes no differenee as to the applica- 





tion of these principles, whether employ- 
ers be farmers, merchants, bankers, man. 
ufacturers, railway companies, bank cor- 
porations, mining companies, or business 
organizations of any other kind. The 
principles apply in the same general way 
to all the buyers of labor. The profits of 
capital invested in various kinds of pro- 
ductive business have within the last few 
years greatly fallen off; prices, as a gen- 
eral fact, have gone down and the cost of 
living has been reduced; and this is a 
reason, and good reason, why the rate of 
wages should follow in the same direc- 
tion. Capital is not able to pay the rates 
paid during the war and for some years 
afterward. The market price for labor 
will and must adjust itself to this new 
condition of things. There is no escape 
from the result, and, as a general princi- 
ple, there is no injustice in it, bearing in 
mind always that the real rate of wages 
paid consists in their purchasing power at 
the time, considered relatively to other 
things, and notin their nominal amount, as 
expressed in the terms of money. Strikes 
and riots to interrupt and defeat the opera- 
tion of natueal laws may produce tempo- 
rary difficulties; but in the end they will 
prove total failures. They are the follies 
and crimes of those who are conspicuously 
their own worst enemies. 


— 


REGISTRY LAW. 


Seorion 4,132 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States reads as follows: 


OUR SHIPPING 


‘Vessels built within the United States and 
belonging wholly to citizens thereof, and vessels 
which may be captured in war by citizens of the 
United States and lawfully condemned as prize, 
or which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a 
breach of the laws of the United States, being 
wholly owned by citizens, and no others, may be 
registered as directed in this title.” 

This statute is a part of the law enacted 
by Congress in 1792, and has remained un- 
changed ever since. The practical opera- 
tion of this legislation is to exclude from 
American registration, and hence, from 
the protection of the United States, all ves- 
sels not built within the United States and 
not wholly owned by citizens, with the 
qualitication that vessels captured in war 
by citizens of the United States, or adjudged 
to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of 
the United States, being wholly owned by 
citizens, and no others, may be admitted to 
such registration. There is a further quali- 
fication in Section 4,186 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which reads 
as follows: 

**The Secretary of the Treasury may issue a 
register or enrollment for any vessel built in a 
foreign country whenever such vessel shall be 
wrecked in the United States and shall be pur- 
chased and repaired bya citizen of the United 
States, and if it shall be proved to the satisfac- 
of the Secretary that the repairs put upon such 
vessel are equal to three-fourths of the cost of 
the vessel when so repaired.” 

The question which is now attracting 
considerable attention is whether this legis- 
lation should not be so amended as to ad- 
mit to registration foreign-built vessels en- 
gaged in the ocean trade, when exclusively 
owned by citizens of the United States. 
The National Board of Trade, at its last 
meeting, passed a resolution favoring such 
an amendment, and expressing the opinion 
that our present registry laws constituted 
one reason why nearly all the oceen carry- 
ing trade between this and other couttries 
was conducted in foreign-built vessels. 
The question has no relation to the coast- 
ing trade between different ports of the 
United States; but as to trade between 
these ports and foreign ports the opinion 
of the National Board is that the citizen of 
the United States should be permitted to 
purchase vessels in any market of the 
world, and have them registered and placed 
under the protection of the United States, 
without any reference to the place where 
they were built. This would be a change 
in our long-standing policy; and yet the 
circumstances are so different from what 
they were when the policy was first 
adopted that we are inclined to regard the 
change as desirable. 

Fact it is that during and since the late 
war foreign-built ships are carrying more 
than two-thirds of all the foreign commerce 
of this country. These ships are owned 
by foreigners and all the profits accrue to 


~ 





them. The profits of ship-building are far 
less than those of sailing them; and if citi- 
zens of the United States were permitted 
to buy ships in the cheapest market, wheth- 
er domestic or foreign, and have them reg- 
istered without any reference to the place 
of their construction, there can hardly be a 
doubt that, in the present circumstances of 
thecountry, they would have a much larger 
share in the profits accruing from the 
ocean carrying trade. We might in this 
way regain at least a part and perhaps the 
whole of the carrying ocean trade which 
we lost during the War of the Rebellion. 
In the event of a war between England and 
Russia, the merchant ships of each coun- 
try would be subject to capture by the war 
vessels and armed cruisers of the other; 
and this would lead them to seek the pro- 
tection of other flags, as was done in re- 
spect to our mercantile marine when the 
“Alabama” and other rebel cruisers were 
scouring the ocean in search of ships sail- 
ing under the flag of the United States. 
Such a fact would furnish an opportunity 
for the citizens of the United States to buy 
English merchant ships at much less than 
their cost; and it would be improved, pro- 
vided our navigation laws were so altered 
that these ships could be admitted to 
American registration. 

We are not advocating absolute free 
trade in ships; yet we think that the cir- 
cumstances very strongly suggest that the 
modification of our registry laws recom- 
mended by the National Board of Trade 
would be expedient for American interests. 
We can hardly doubt that it would result 
in enlarging our commercial marine. It 
would not affect the coasting trade at all, 
which would still remain exclusively Ameri- 
can; but it would enable us to get back a 
part or the whole of our lost ocean trade. 

We see no sufficient reason why Congress 
should not thus change the law. The im- 
porting merchants of this country are, for 
arule, of the opinion that such a change 
would be wise. It would place us on an 
equal footing with foreigners so far as the 
cost of our vessels is concerned, and this is 
a most important item in the attempt to 
compete with them for the carrying trade 
of the ocean. So long as they can do the 
business in cheaper vessels than we can 
build, so long will they get the larger part 


of the business to do. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Arter the large sale of goods which oc- 
curred last week, there isa much better 
feeling in the dry goods market than was 
anticipated there would be, though there 
has been a marked effect upon the general 
demand in the various lines which were 
disposed of at that time. There is very 
little likelihood of any more large auction 
sales of domestics occurring, as results to 
the interested ones were not as desirable 
as anticipated. Manufacturers have ex- 
perienced a fair demand for most kinds 
of goods adapted to the coming season; 
but price concessions were given in order 
to increase the movement in certain brands 
of brown sheetings. Buyers have confined 
their purchases to the wants of the immedi- 
ate demand and have not departed from the 
conservative rule adopted in the early part 
of the year, so that the increasing wants of 
retailers have been made known by the 
large number of repeat orders received 
from the various distributing centers. 
This healthy and very wholesome manner 
of supplying wants is in wide variance 
with any previous season, while in 
the end there is a strong probability 
that a larger quantity of goods will 
be required to meet the necessities 
of the consumer. Retailers from the interior 
have been present in great force, and they 
are seemingly in the best of spirits, in view 
of the probability of a large and healthy Fall 
and Winter trade. They have consequently 
commenced operatious upon a fairly liberal 
scale, but even the most sanguine have 
manifested no tendency toward speculation, 
the late trade sales of cotton goods having 
confirmed them in the wisdom of a cautious 
hand-to-mouth policy. Collections are re- 
ported good in nearly all sections of the 
country, and altogether there can be very 
little doubt that the dry goods distributing 
trade is in an exceptionally healthy con- 
dition. As regards the manufacturing 
branches, the situation is less satisfactory. 








And why? Simply because production has 
outrun the demand for consumption, and 
unless some of the mills can find some 
means of diversifying their products, pro- 
duction should at once be curtailed, or the 
most disastrous consequences must neces- 
sarily follow. 

Corron Goops.—There was a steady de- 
mand at first hands for moderate sized lots 
of brown and bleached goods, but few 
large transactions were reported in any 
quarter. Leading brands of brown sheet- 
ings and fine and medium fine bleached 
goods are generally steady in price; but 
concessions on outside makes are occasion- 
ally made in order to stimulate their dis- 
tribution. Cctton flannels are meeting 
with moderate sales, and agents are still 
making deliveries on account of early 
orders. For denims, ducks, ticks and 
other colored cottons there has been com- 
paratively little inyuiry by wholesale buy- 
ers, but a good trade in such fabrics was 
done by leading jobbers. 

Print CLorus continue quiet, but prices 
are unchanged, at 3}c. less1 per cent. for 
extra 64x64s and 3 1-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints.—Although the demand for printed 
calicoes at first hands was somewhat ir- 
regular, the week’s business has been fair 
in the aggregate, some considerable orders 
having been forwarded through the medium 
of salesmen traveling in the West and 
Southwest. Choice standard fancies were 
in steady request, as were desirable styles 
of 56x60s and low grade fancies, and there 
was a fair inquiry for robes, indigo-blues, 
mournings, furnitures, patchwork, etc. 
The jobbing trade was fairly active 
throughout the week, even the trade sale 
of domestics having had little or no effect 
upon the demand. Stocks of fancy prints 
are well in hand as a rule, and the most 
desirable work is steadily held at opening 
prices. 

Wide prints have been jobbed in very 
fair quantities, and there was a steady call 
of package buyers for duplicate assortments 
of foulards, cretonnes, brocades, Rajah 
cloths, cordurets, etc. Prices remain 
steady and unchanged. 

Ginghams were quite active in jobbers’ 
hands, large aggreggate sales of dress styles, 
fancies, and staple checks having been 
effected by leading jobbers. There was 
also a fair movement in standard dress 
styles from agents’ hands, partly as the re- 
sult of new business, but chiefly in execu- 
tion of orders on record. The best dress 
styles are closely sold up to production, 
and fabrics of this class are firmly held. 


Dress Goops.—There was a steady move- 
ment in all-wooland worsted dress goods on 
account of former orders, and a fair amount 
of new business was reported by leading 
agents. Soft wool suitings and sackings 
continued in very fair request, and all-wool 
and cotton-warp cashmeres were freely 
distributed. Fancy worsted fabrics in 
changeable effects, illuminated styles, pin 
checks, plaids, brocades, jacquard effects, 
etc., were infair demand by package buy- 
ers and fairly active in jobbers’ hands. 
Stocks are quite moderate, and all really 
desirable soft wool and worsted materials 
are steadily held by agents. 

Wooten Goops.—There was but little in- 
terest manifested by the trade in the auction 
sale of woolens on last Wednesday, as there 
was but a small attendance of buyers and 
bids were offered in a spiritless manner. 
The character of the goods offered were 
not really desirable, and it is to this fact 
that such indifference was no doubt shown. 
The prices obtained were very low, being 
considerably under the cost of production. 
Upon the yeneral market, however, there 
continues to be a fair reorder demand for 
many styles of Fall goods, of which a num- 
ber are now scarce. One of the most 
favorable indications in regard to the im- 
mediate future of clothing woolens is the 
very considerable activity that prevails in 
the wholsale clothing trade, not only in this 
city, but also in all the large cities East and 
West. Old stocks are said to have been 
well cleaned out during the long cold sea- 
son of the past Winter and Spring, while 
clothiers have since been cautious about 
stocking up largely ahead, in view of the 
poor business in Spring clothing and other 
disturbing events in external affairs. It is 
very natural to expect that the present 
activity in the clothing trade will be fol- 
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lowed by more business in heavy woolens. 
As regards trade in new Spring weights, 
there has not been much demand as yet for 
cassimeres, although agents are ready to 
sell. It is understood, however, that some 
business is starting up through salesmen on 
the road. Spring worsteds, on the other 
hand, are being comparatively well taken, 
especially the black and fancy descriptions 
that have been offered; but even in this de- 
partment Spring styles have not yet been 
generally shown. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The market for foreign goods presents no 
new features for notice, as business con- 
tinues comparatively quiet in most depart- 
ments. Buyers frequently reappear in the 
market, but usually for small duplicate par- 
cels, which they desire to sell before taking 
more. The demand for velvets and rib- 
bons continues active, with a limited sup- 
ply both here and in Europe. The advance 
in price in the latter markets, and to some 
extent here also, results in the usual Cus- 
tom House troubles about invoiced values; 
but most of the increased appraisements 
have been acquiesced in by importers to 
save trouble and keep their engagements, 
though the govds were mainly sold on 
orders at former prices. Dress silks are 
only in moderate demand for some cf the 
staple black and colored descriptions. Brit- 
ish dress goods continue sold ahead, and 
there is a little better business in all-wool 


fabrics, through the demand for assort- 
ments anda growing taste for plaids. Laces, 
embroideries, linens and white goods are 
comparatively quiet. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For the week. 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $2,628,331 $2,942,567 
Thrown on the market....... 2,812,312 2,927,146 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 3,309,831 93,418.115 
Thrown on the market...... a3, 287, 145 = 91,924,985 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 








Agawam, F.. .36 5}¢)\Laconia... 4 265 
Atlantic, A.....36 8 mec 273¢ 
eae 6%|Lyman, B..... nD 104g 

” us Massac ——: ms : 

ity J 6 
ee a Tee 5° 
7 634 “« Stand. 36 = 7}¢ 
Appleton, 8 (Mystic River...36 634 
is 6% Nashua, fine wes 1% 
i 146 R.. 734 

Augusta.... 6% “ | 1 9 
“ 64 “ W.. 48 123¢ 

“ 514 |Newmarket, B....36 6 
Broadway . 6 “6 DD.36 4K 
Bedford, R..... 5 “ G. = 6% 
Boott, G...... 6 “ N36 7% 
“ FF.....36  134|Pacitic, Extra. 36 Ts 
” ine 736| oteeae 7; Aa 
i Divecwen 6g Pepperell ----T-4 1646 

Continental, Cc, is 7% \ .---84 20 
8% ” -.9-4 2236 

enisitiiis D ‘33 5 - ... 10-4 25 
. eg 6 - - 11-4 2746 

“ S...88 6%) “ ....184 — 
¥ 36 7 |PepperellEfine,39 714 

Dwight, X......30 624 | ~ me ae F 
Y......88 6% “ 0....88 64 
aaa, Te 88 734 | “ 58...80 Gf 
Exeter, A...... 86 ©663¢|/Pepuot,A ....36 8 
WF Wisces 838 «Ob O eis 40 9% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 26 OT ascend 5-4 121¢ 
First Prize.....86 73¢|DPitteficld,A....36 51 


Great Vain, B. 36 744|Pocasset, C....36 734 
Hill’sS’mp, [d’m45 > 


Indian Head...36 8 “ B....40 8 
iO yin, AA. «....96 4 
“ "45 19%4| “ heavy....40 916 
Indian a a » 4 renee eae - 4 
. DW. .36 8 | f boc obhe 18 734 
‘ 
“ — AA..40  83g|Wamsutta,....50 16 
sacgeen 4 634) ~ ° = 25 
“ Xxx40 —| “ (IIi%e9 sag 
Langley, A 36 6% TTT... 
appsicceies 6 or 108 40 
e  epsen 5 |Wachusett..... 36 7% 
mia... 14 1656) woe 8 OM 
“TN o-4 ga] as 18 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
(Langdon GB...36 11 
sdal 8 





+ -6-4 17 “* Cambric 86 12 
Allendale... .. 6-4 16 |Masonville..... 86 Og 
We 7-4 19 |Nashua, E.....36 10 

een st 8-4 22 “  P.....423 116 
Avondale ...... 36 8% “ W....45 1936 
Ballou & Son. ..36 Mad Mommas, ¥ 36 nK 
Bay Milis...... 86 «944| 1“ Wt'rTwist 86 124 

Falls. .36 10 --- 5-4 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7%| “ ---64 173¢ 
ee atom : aw + ae 1034 
“« AGC....36 — - ---T-4 20 
Cabot...... «7-8 6G - +++ 84 2216 
Pn hata 44 1% e +++ 94 25 
il tear. 98 10%) “. .,.104 21g 
OF oes bee 64 11 3 ae > _ 
Canoe...... 4 oe -w54 15 
Clinton, Al....86 9 | ™ .,...,. 64 18 
soeeeed® Big tandard.....-.36 9 





Appleton......— @8 ,Mass., D.....— Ts 
ee. — @7 |Mass.,G.....— e7 
Boott......... — @8 rell —- @8 
Laconia..... — @8 |Pelzer..... 30— @ 71% 
Langley, A...— @— |Piedmont - @ 1" 
Langley, B ..— @7}¢|Stark, A — @8 
TIOKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 15 |Methuen, AA.... 15 
ve « New England.... -— 
“ A. 14 |Palmer.......0: en 
64 B..,... 13 |Pearl River...., _ = 
“ _ Spek 12 |\Pemberton, AA.. 141¢ 
” RY ll “ B... 21¢ 
fs Bis, 10% “ E... 104 
- | ae 10 (Swift River...... oad 
Cordis, a os Thorndike, A... = 
. Non 1..32 — ~~ Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 12 Wes Becciswedas 17 
* D....- 10 |York.......... $2 15 
Lewiston, A...36 17%| “ ....... 30 12% 
PRINTS. 
eee —@ 514 Manchester....—@ 61¢ 
American. ..... —@ 6 |Merrimack, D. -—@ 64% 
Allen’s pel -—@ 6 |Mallory........ —@ 644 
Arnoid’s e—@ 64|Oriental....... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 614|Pacific......... —@ 614 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 614|Richmond’s. ...—@ 614 
Garner’s ne —@ 8 ew 8 solid 
Gloucester. . —— eo tmakned —@ 6% 
Hartel. ,....... 6Ly Stock! hives tncy--@ 6 
Hamilton...... —@ 6. Slater’ssoliis —@ 51¢ 
ae Southbridge 
fancy... <2 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster . 4g¢@ 7 \|Windsor, fancy. —@ 614 
CORSET JEANS, 
AROET o0<9:0092 —@ 7'¢|Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
ee {Taconia aime grea —@ 7116 
seuetedéet @ 8{\Lawrence......—@-- 
onan River. . —@ 6 bi Narr ansett . .—@ 6% 
Ciarendon..... —@ 6 |Naumkeag sat..—@ 844 
Indian Orchard, Becbport rell blea,.—@ 834 
Imported....—@ 6%|Rockport...... —@ — 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 81¢|Plunkett....... —@ 8 
_ eee —@ 8 |Renfrew..... .—@104% 


Glasgow, checks—@ 73¢| White M’f’gCo., 





Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple... -—-@ — 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White dea > 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy... —@ 8 
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and Premium Lists. Published by’ 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
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FLORENCE SILK HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES. 

These goods are manufactured from fine FLOR- 
ENCE KNITTING on hand frames, in the best “ full 
fashioned” shapes known to the trade. They are made 
extra long, are dyed in the yarn, and may be washed 
without injury tocolor or texture. 

Purchasers should notice our trade-mark, the letter 


F knitted into the hem at the top of each Stocking in 


all our best Hosiery for Ladies. 


Ask your storekeeper to show you the FLORENCE 
Stockings. 


Our latest Book on Knitting (No. 4), with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
two cent stamps, 


NONOTUCK SILK 00O., Fironence, Mass. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE..and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW. 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


eg ae 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTEN. 
TIO 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending Friday, Aug. Slet, 1883.) 





Rio, Good, ile 0 0 Choie.. 8%@ 9 
Santos, Choice to Best. 934 @10% 
See Pee 4 @22 
Mocha.... 23. @231¢ 
Maracaibo - 84@13}¢ 
TMBUIGEE. . ccvcce ccvevce cpvcvegcergs 84 @138 
TEA, 
WOOD is 6 ois’, ceive sesslee dd be evewse te = @40 
Yor BVGOR nin 000008 pecseveeeage 
Tana 4 = area ° n 114 @45 
GURDOWEEE. ccc cece cocccvecceses 2 G 
Oolong........... BAe eee oe Pee Ps 15 @60 
SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ ddapane sd 14@ 1% 
TEAM — GIS Be cc ccocdeccccooncces 9 @— 
MINS. 900006 0056000400008 9 @— 
po re py Ere «+ 84%@ 9 
GRANULATER, « o v.0.010.0 0:04 00050 ae ve — @ 8% 
Wrure,—standard A,..........-. eseee 8 @ 8K 
ciel wswnewad nanan @ 1 
YELLOW. —Coffee O........0eceeeeees - 644@ 6% 
Rist ocowehesioesion cal @ 6% 
MOLASSES, 
Gs -0knvconcteebaeedonseeneas vied 25 @28 
Oe ev veatekscecsven. onsncved 26 @28 
© QeemeeFi ss . Fis Vicvenss coves 80 @35 
Parte Bb00« 2.06:0.000 «2 06000400 ove v06 85 @45 
New Orleans.......... ebépepscees +++--30 @58 
George's Cod (new) er qti. .8 6 00 @ 
rge’s new), per qtl. -— 
pe er nigh aha be 5600 @ — — 
ackerel, No, 1 Mass,....... + 18 50 @ 19 50 
Mackerel No, 2 Mass........ + 1450 @ 15 25 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ - 975 @ 10 50 
Herring, per box............. -— 2% @ — 82 
_— — — —_— 
GENERAL M. MARKET. 
FLOUR, 2, MEAL, Ero, 
Frour: 
Sour Extras and ——_ x: 60 @B5 25 
No, 9 Winters. ....cec'eccess 10 @ 3 50 
Superfine Spring........... 3 3 @ 3 60 
Ohio, Ind., ~ ,lll., Super- 
fine Winter......-...... 60 @ 8 95 
State Extra brands........ 410 @ 420 
Western ag, Wheat, ext’a 410 @ 4 20 
Minnesota, “‘Clear”........ 495 @ 5 50 
Spring eat, “Patents”. 6 60 @ 7 55 
to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras.......... @ 4 30 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Ws diniss nen tacnessen te @ 5 25 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship'@). 410 @ 4 30 
bag ay - x. (O, & Ind.) 4 50 @ 5 25 
uis, Family......... 525 @ 5 80 
Bt Louis, Choice.......... 590 @ 6 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 440 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “ Patents”. 6 00 @ 7 10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 410 @ 5 20 
SouTHERN FLOUR: 
Sh cihes caus ehéatmawes - 525 @ 6 20 
DOCS Sided. Me Seekes 600 @ 6 25 
Fancy ...ccrceccoe cosseeee £70 @5 OO 
Rye Foun: 
Wen dcasesaccveceaposene 260 @ 2 80 
Supertine....... cocce ceeeee £00 @ 4 25 
Corn MEAL: 
Wane, shérekeupos boon 2D 8 
Brandywine. .... eee taaae 850 @— — 
ee Eee - 830 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: . 
WOR, éa:c0000 neesegelnttn $105 @121 
te SR eeee 1 @ 116 
ee wr asereeeessaswens 112 @111% 
Corn : 
Mixed........ weaedens soreem 62 @— 624g 
Dc cerseasvennen aaae _-— — — 
‘ WS NE cetesneescesesed — 64 @— 4% 
A’ 
MN 55 ced acpenceuyerdiate — 8 @— 42 
IN an ccnnccenensads w— 3BY@— 8614 
re oon arene — 82446@— 35 
Rye: 
BORE: 6 0.066665. ccvccdenesee — 69 @— 713 
Pennsylvania.,.......... o— 6844,@— — 
BEANS: * 
Mediums......... eer + 2 30 2 35 
Marrows........ ivebausevien 245 @2 47% 
Pencascpecess peed - 235 @ 2 40 
Peas: 
Green, 1882, ® bush........ 125 @1 30 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
Weneha, BAB. sce cecccgoose —-— @—— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
, | eee ler #14 00 @816 00 
Extra Prime............ _-— -— 
Pee WG. . occcceweces 16 00 _-_— 
| Ee seveve 1600 @ 16 75 
Bacon: 
Short Clear.............. 800 @ —— 
Long Ulear.........00++- 50 @ 17765 
Short Rib........ ce 781k@ 800 
Cor Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... —14 @ — 44 
Smoked Shoulders. . -~—- @— 1% 
Smoked Strips........... —-l4 @-—— 
MILL FEED 
40 lbs paasies pheinlewane -.--816 00 @817 00 
CGT 1 dis-t6gkoumeteeounrenes 00 @ 18 00 
PP s-cos sabadoedeuvanakes see 18 00 @ 19 00 
BE Bia ccpesce cdsettacuievere . 21 00 @ 23 00 
RS bnbee.eepetarn aunt 283 00 @ 26 00 
OL ea buvescses 20 00 @ 21 00 
Oil Meal ........ Svesbh dade ot 29 00 @ 30 00 
sdécen:anal 27 00 @ 28 00 
ET EE a seins cacndneecamaieed 23 00 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. i prime, ber 100 Ibs be —80 @B— 85 
Hay, No, 2, good, +. —70 @ — 80 
Hay, No. 3, ‘medium“  “ |) —60 @ — 70 
Hey, clover mixed “ He sore —60 @ — 70 
Hay, Shipping, * $ sere —50 @ — 55 
Hay, Clover ve « 6. ~—50 @ — 55 
Straw, No.1,Rye “ “ —— @— 5 
ttraw, No.Jitye “ “ —6 @—45 
w, Oat “ sé —0 @— 45 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


State Dairy, 
Btate vairy, he, toe. Se aseees she. 
Western, Factory, fair to choise,.........19@14 





CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fine..........-..0.+6. 9%@10 











(1143) 28 
. 83@ 9 
. 7 @ 8% 
4 i 8 
1¢@ 8 
6 @5ikK 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ 24 @ — 
State and + 2 ema vaseelee) Sh @ 2846 
Western, fresh-laid. . vor ene 22 @ — 
eats teens shes aeeer ee ~— @ 235 
Western, per 100 Ibs........ - #8 80 @ 88 85 
pecepeeeetbetrececteseete 800 @ 8 60 
Verein te 910 @ 970 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
— - nau Sivdshe F oa yoo | 
ens, near by,..... — 
Fowls, Jersey..........++ eveeee 7 hdd¢ 16 
Decks, +4 and Western...... - 18 
sees VRGRT ABLES. 
Cabbage, L. L., per 100.. . 300 @ 4 b0 
Potatoes, L. I. per bbl........... 100 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, Pva., per bbl..... 3 00 @— — 
Cucumber piekdes, per 1,000...,.— 75 @ 1 00 
Tomatoes, +» per Bom. . ict te — 200 @— % 
Turnips, Russia, Jersey, per bbl.— 50 @ 75 
Onions, White, per bbl......... - 125 @ 2 00 
Onions, Yellow........:0.05- + 125 @ 1 50 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Apples, per bbl.........-+.05.3+ @$3 00 
Apples, red, ope per ‘bbl. % 2% @275 
Apples, green, per crate........ @ 1 00 
Pears, South, pertict pir rerate. . “a 7 00 @ 12 
Pears, Bartlett, Jersey, per bbl. 3 00 @ 3 50 
Plums, per b BAL, wssideces esth ie 150 @6 00 
Huckleberries, weg per box.. 100 @110 
Grapes, South, per Ib.......... 34@ =20 
Watermelons, Leenge 100....25 00 + @30 00 
Watermelons, prime............ 12 00 @16 00 
Watermelons,N.J, Negro Heads. 10 00 @12 00 
Muskmelons, Keyports, per bbl, 25 @ 1 26 
Peaches, Del.,and Md., per b's *k’t100 @1 60 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’ k’d. 
A Es _W¥e@ 1044 
Pecans, 90 Wis. . 55's. isiens cs — 644@ — 9 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUT'?. 
Apples, Bliced. Ghvdel cae cies cadue -— @-— 
Peaches, Peeled.........00s008+ -—- 7 @—18 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. —5 @— 5% 
SNE a s600 ve 0ncds teedrus — 84@— 9 
a Tere ae --17 @—18 
Huckleberries.... 02.0000. ee 10 @-—I1 
 wa:09:00000046450455en —2 @—27 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Western, heavy wethers......... — 5y@— 6 
Mixed, Western Po @— 
* Jersey and near-b 
Spring Lambs..,......cceeceees — 54@— 1% 
Live Calves, prime 
Mid fair to Ty 
ie bationneih fed. 
Dressed Veale, good to fine 
choice, 
Hogs, ibe erevenees escicgnee 
—_—_—__ oe 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed, er +++-28 @35 
— «| aeekeueenl @27 
“Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and » washed X and 
Wik svaecnsncticetetaatrinetanie 35 @40 
N. Y. » Mich., and Ind., No. 1..... +---40 @45 
wtbasoes 35 
ad ad * common...... * @338 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. X and XX... @43 
VRE ‘3 @45 
« o ey eeeete 44 @46 
% - e ean 85 @40 
“ “ ‘“  common,. ,.80 @34 
Burry at value. 
- _— - ~~ --- -- ----_- -- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per 
Soluble Pacific Gnano......... zi saliees —_— 
Listers’ Stand. Supe ed Disa bo hate 87 00 
S 8 Phospha me $2 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 
as Ground 7 toe Nwadeceneda 81 00 
‘Crescent Bone,......... 29 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........45 00 
‘« Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 
Baker’ 6 Potato Fertilizer ........ 
eat er ee e 
. eee Fe 


‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 

osphate Fertilizer. . 

“ Pelican Bone bape at 
8 COM: to order 


(Michigan Carbon vo 
Matfield Forkiliners (in lots less 
than car-load)....... 
Matfield Fertilizers ( car-load | lote) 
Sardy's Phospho-Peruvian Guano 

“Acid 
* Atomized Phosphate 
mt on coded '6 tons or over. 
Bone 


mseee eS 8 S& eseteeeeeeee’ 


g Ske Sesss Sssssetss & = = ~ sess $8 8 S88 S8SSSSSSESES 


ee eeeneee 


F sad 000 Ibs, 
sa ag xport Bone, per 2,000 
Forrester's Potato Manure...... 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ..... é 
Forrester’s Grass ae Tee 


Guano, Peruy’ rn, rectified, - P.c. 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 Ibe.)........ <oeeees estan 


Foor ouie® Sseeasee & 8 z 


Biig sxiss sees 





AND 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 


~ Pte ts 


- > ee 


= eet oe ete 


fo, 


SS at 


oye, 
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assessment is not practiced by these adcie- | about it, I . Have you the secret for ite THE... 
Iusurance. ties. The ete plan has Son found by sale? Couldn't you lot me in B a friend, or allow PROVIDENT S AVINGS 
reset experience to be expensive, and | me the trade discount?’ 
ERI- liable, It is, therefore, used in this| ‘Go on with fun, and when you get : 5 
TES CLAIN sa | - = conan in din, pageoay ype Taal every | ready to “alk bee, pe = the secret for Lift Assurance Society of New York, 


Ir is an old and familiar claim of the co- 
operatives that their scheme has been tested 
and approved by time in the experience of 
the Friendly Societies of Great Britain; and 
this claim is the more eagerly put forth be- 
cause time has always broken down such 
societies in this country. Some, perhaps, 
of those who make this claim, make it 
sincerely and believe it true; the most 
catch it up and carry it as they receive it, 
without thought at all. There is no penalty 
for such misstatements; it is the common 
way to ‘‘take down” whatever is found in 
print; and it is not at all easy for the 
average man to have any means of knowing 
what is fact on the other side of the globe. 
Personal investigation being impracticable, 
he must believe somebody ; and he naturally 
believes (in the absence of any inherent 
monstrosity in the statement) what he 
would like to have true; for (as we have 
said repeatedly) the success of assessment 
societies stands upon this conjunction of 
facts: Life insurance costs a good deal; 
everybody would like to get it for less; the 
assessment society says it can be furaished 
for less and does begin by so furnishing 
what passes temporarily for life insurance; 
hence it is easy to persuade men that the 
cost of insurance need not average more 
than Gov. Ben Butler's $5 per $1,000. 
(That was the figure, if we remember 
aright. ] 

English experience is obviously of im- 
portance. If the assessment plan has 
actually failedin Great Britain, as well asin 
this country, the proof against it is doubled 
or more. If it has succeeded in Great 
Britain, the conclusion is that there is no 
inherent impossibility in the plan, al- 
though differences in social and commercial 
conditions might make that fail in one 
country which succeeds in another. If it 
has never been tried in Great Britain at all, 
then this country stands alone, and British 
experience is falsely appealed to. All this 
is a question of fact and susceptible of 
positive ascertainment—just as much so as 
if somebody should assert that St. Paul’s 
cathedral is built of wood, with a dome of 
pasteboard, or that Liverpool has less 
steam shipping than New York. Who is 
to be believed ? We have quoted once or 
twice, and quote again below, the London 
Review, which ought to be good authority. 
The Review is an insurance publication, we 
admit; but even insurance publications may 
tell the truth, on matters of fact. And it is 
not very long since Mr. D. Parks Fackler 
offered a reward of $100 for satisfactory 
proof of the existence and success of a 
single British society on the American co- 
operative plan. We have not heard Mr. 
Fackler’s pecuniary responsibility ques- 
tioned, but Taz InpEPENpEnT will guarantee 
his offer, and will also, on its own ac- 
count, double it, triple it, or make any 
reasonable multiple of it. These offers are 
still standing open, and any person of or- 
dinary intelligence can ask and answer for 
himself why some of the co-operative people 
do not score so telling a point for their plan, 
and secure a handsome reward at the same 
time : 

In referring to co-operative life assurance it is 
obvious that there must be some definition given 
of what is meant by this expression. It happens 
that discredit has been brought upon a word, 
that otherwise is full of intelligent and valuable 
meaning, by the misuse which has been made of 
it by certain disreputable persons in the United 
States. All life assurance is, as a matter of fact, 
co-operative ; but it has been reserved for spec- 
ulators in a kind of bnsiness which is nothing 
more nor less than an organized swindle to render 
the very name of co-operative life assurance ‘a 
hissing and a mockery’ throughout all the nations 
of the earth, It has been contended by the 
managers of these fraudulent institutions that 
they are based upon principles which have been 
in existence in Great Britain for centuries, and 
which have been successfully carried out by 
many large and powerful associations in this 
country, not to speak of societies which are 
obviously unsound, and which can never by any 
possible stroke of luck recover themselves. Ref- 
erence has been made to institutions like the 
Odd Fellows, Foresters, and kindred associations, 
which have not merely power to retrace any 
false steps made in the past, but the resolution 
to do so. It must be premised, however, that 
co-operative assurance on what is called the 





possible kind of insurance has been tried and 
tested to the uttermost. The assessment plan of 
assurance is the name which should be substituted 
for co-operative, and, for the future it would be 
well that this definition should be drawn. But 
how has it fared with even those large socie- 
ties which were doing their beat to insure the 
solvency of their reserves, and which have been 
working with this intention for so long? As a 
matter of fact, it was discovered some years ago, 
after careful investigation, that the majority of 
the friendly societies of Great Britain were more 
or less insolvent—that is to say, they were insol- 
vent as regards their contingent liabilities, al- 
though up to now they have been able to meet 
all claims as they fall due. Fortunately, these 
societies anticipated the danger before any strain 
war actually experienced, and after a careful 
review of their position proper steps were taken 
to bring them into a solvent condition, 

* Asan illustration of bow true this view of 
the case is, we may refer to a speech recently de- 
livered by Mr. G. H. Pinckard, an actuary of 
great experience, who has found it necessary to 
state that the Ancient Order of Foresters, with 
a revenue of £573,629 and expenditures of 
£438,404, and which put by during the twelve 
months £135,224, was yet not in a satisfactory 
state—in fact, that the society was insolvent. 
As the Odd Fellows had already been reported 
to be in the same condition, he thought that his 
hearers should not be downhearted. He fur- 
ther pointed out that a contribution of the 
aggregate of £2 from each member would place 
them in a thoroughly sound condition. Under 
these circumstances, there waa no great diffi- 
culty to get over, although they were a million 
sterling on the wrong side. With half a million 
members the work was easy, and the average 
subscriptions had, therefore, been raised with a 
view to gradually making both ends meet. The 
great difference, however, between the Fores- 
ters, the Odd Fellows, and the co-operative or 
assessment companies of the United States is 
that the former are honestly and loyally work- 
ing with the intention of doing the straight- 
forward and proper thing by their members. If 
they have been misled by defective information, 
it isan error which experience will rectify, and 
the consquences of which are now distinctly 
seen, and in time to permit of their being eb- 
viated. Thisis precisely what the assessment 
offices in the United States do not do. It is 
possible that the promotion of the original com- 
panics might have been based upon a certain 
amount of commercial probity ; but we have no 
hesitation in stating that for many years past 
not one of these associations has been started 
with any more intelligible reason than that of 
filling the pockets of the managera and enjoy- 
ing a brief but merry existence. When, with all 
the experience and care taken by the Foresters 
and Odd Fellows, such mistakes can be made as 
those shown by recent reports, it is not difficult 
to understand how the public, who after all are 
the sufferers in the long run, should in the 
United States have fallen easy victims to the 
wiles of the managers of these now prop- 
erly-named graveyard insurane: companies, 
One thing we wish to emphatically repeat, and 
thatis that the assessment mode of life assur- 
ance as practiced by those companies in the 
States is absolutely unknown in this country, and 
that any person clavming for his society that it is 
based on similar lines to institutions which have 
worked successfully in Great Britain is stating 
that which is absolutely untrue, and which he 
probably also emennntes knows to be false,” 


A Goop WAY TO PUT IT. 


Tue following, from an English source, 
is so pat, and withal so correctly put as 
a matter of financial statement, that we 
copy and commend it, just as it is, without 
even changing the pound to dollar. It is 
good reading, especially for the cigarette 
army of young men: 

***T have decided that, if I die during the next 
twenty years I will leave my family at least two 
thousand pounds,’ said George Brush to his 
friend, Arthur Mace, as they walked home one 
evening after business. 

“*Oh, ho! 80 you've ‘decided’ it. Have 
you?’ said Arthur, laughing. ‘Well, I suppose 
that is all there is to it. While you were about 
it why didn’t you ‘decide’ to leave them twenty 
thousand or a million, for that matter? It 
would have been just as easy. Why so modest?’ 

“*You think I’m joking,’ replied George ; 
‘but I was never more in earnest in my life. I 
have not only decided to leave my family that 
amount if I die, but I have decided to have that 
amount for myself at the end of twenty years in 
clean cash, if I live.’ 

“*Good for decision, say I,” returned the 
other. ‘I have heard and read s good deal 
about the value of decision of character; but I 
never heard of its being turned to practical ac- 
count in that way before. Some sort of magic 





nothing ; all that I require is that you believe 
that I am in earnest, and listen to what I say.’ 

*¢ All right, old fellow. I’m all faith and ears. 
Go on!’ 

‘** Well,’ said George, ‘A friend of mine, with 
ample means, has made me this offer. IfI will 
pay him one hundred pounds a year for twenty 
years, he will pay me two thousand pounds.’ 

““*Twenty times one hundred is two thou- 
sand,’ said Arthur, interrupting. ‘I should think 
he might well afford it. Don’t you see he gets 
the use of your money for nothing?’ 

“ ‘Hear me through before you make any com- 
ments, and your coniments will be worth more,’ 
said George. ‘If I stop paying any time before 
the twenty years end, he is to pay me at the end 
of the time a proportionate part of the £2,000, 
and if I die any time during the twenty years, the 
£2,000 is to be paid to my family at once, and al; 
payments on my part to cease. Here is where the 
decision comes in, for I have accepted his prop- 
osition and made the first payment.’ 

«Then he takes the risk of your dying dur- 
ing the next twenty years for the use of your 
money ?’ 

‘** That is about what it amounts to.’ 

«I'm blest if it isn’t a good lay. You can 
afford to pay £100 a year to secure the return of 
£2,000 in twenty years, if you live, when you 
have the promise of the same amount for your 
family if you die in the meantime. Whois your 
friend? Some rich uncle, who wants to see you 
save your money, I suppose. Why wasn’t I born 
lucky instead of handsome ? ’ 

***No; he isn't my uncle ; he isn’t even a rela- 
tion ; and he will give you the same chance if 
you want it—and better, for you are a younger 
man than Iam. My friend is the Life 
Insurance Company, and the (‘offer’) I have 
taken is a twenty-year endowment policy. You 
would never listen while I explained the advan- 
tages of life insurance; but this time I was 
crafty, and caught you with guile.’ 

‘“*Have a cigar’ said Arthur. 
cided to insure.’” 





‘I have de- 


seca 

Tue General Term of the Court of 
Common Pleas has recently rendered a 
decision of great importance to holders of 
tontine policies of life insurance companies 
Emeline Bogardus, of thiscity, had brought. 
suit in a policy of this class against the 
New York Life Insurance Company, setting 
up that the latter had violated its contract 
with her in failingto — its funds properly 
invested and to accumulate the profits as 
required by its tontine plan. The company 
demurred to so much of the complaint as 
alleged any breach of the contract on its 
part, and after argument by Judge Beach, 
the demurrer was sustained. The plaintiff 
then appealed to the General Term, and 
that court has affirmed the decision of the 
court below, Judge Van Hoesen ee 
the opinion, and holding that the policy di 
not require the company to invest the funds 
or accumulate the profits in the manner the 
plaintiff claimed, and that there was no 
failure on its part to accumulate or appor- 
tion profits as acquired by the policy and 
by the tontine plan. 





INSURANCE. 
1851. HE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agonotes. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 gn New York. 
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ASH PITA L....-ccccce 
Reserve for teinmurat 

for all other 

Net Surplus 
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THOS, PF. GOODRICH, 





HANOVER 


‘ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Breadway, N. Y, . 





I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and seo’y 





Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 





li pecial Hae di da can 
cyholders, an 

bes te re and than t nose toe wh which t e 
tot hres dollars fo 


sured, 
wGlatins by death a three years after death 
contestable for any cause, 


W. D. HARRAH, 


Superintendent of Agencies in the West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH' 


nual Vy limi = 





OFFICE «+ THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JaNvaRy 2TH 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 


ny, submit the following Statement of ite 
affaire on the let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine } from Ist Jan- 
m ber, 1882 

















uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan h Pbamecnccuettiseededbbncatece 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from, My January, ° 
1882, to 8ist December, 1882............ 84,300,305 90 
Losses paid during the same = r 
CRE RETR ATGS $2,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- —_ 
tos and Ex- 
eee eee eee» o6B828,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans sec ’ ‘by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate apa claims due the Company, 
estimated a 581,118 15 
Premium n Notes Sana Bills Keceivable... 1,725,576 02 
GPE CD etcevescvesccccesedoceceseccese 364,923 85 
SE cise cetvetece viashistiittinae ~ 18,171,675 v2 
Six per cent. int on the outstanding certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earn ums of the Compan poe S the year endi 
blet ye for which Pertifica 1 be issu 
on and ge ‘Tue may t the F' ret of —. next. 


By order o' 
™ Board. | a. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTE 
CHALLES P. BURDETT 


HORACE GRAY 
EDMUND W. CORLIES 


nae UuTIS JOHN OTT, 
ae RUSSELL, ADOLPHL. EMOXNE, 
ae ES LOW Saki B. MINTURN 

















ROYAL PHELPS 
HOMASF.YOUNGS, TT 


HORACE K. THURB 
40 D. HEWL, rT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
HN L. RIKER, 

N DENTON £ SMITH, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY. simple, definite, 1 liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


q TY- itty —y zooms < of s 
E. Over lane by New York rule. 
tate ewer _— = $10,600,000 safely invested 


Wanted 2 Bash « and town. 
focal agenis rane ¥ 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y, Wempe, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Prest. 
8.N. Stappins, Act'y, H. B. Stoxes, 2d Vice-Preat. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.. = - = «+ President. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 2623. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 
Fea poseie esr de Goren Pee 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 
7. H. BROSNAN, President. 
abhi. BURFORD, Actuary. 
The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





. 


Cash capital... ......-.....+. $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, “ 
gnotctccectsscakssncuchnendussssicinks err 583 9 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, . 
RICHARD MARIS. Accaant 
O08. H. MONTGOMERY, is. W. POULTNEY, 
1S Er WAR Worehacs 
THOMAS MARS g AM WG PA 


E 80 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURINCE Cl, 


OF BOSTON. 


BO ccrnententeiviiteel $16,432,181 85 
NI renceresperetien 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus...............+.: $2,567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
‘HE CONTINENTAL 


\\ L NS ° 
aU ry Nor co 
oF HARTFORD 


Conx, 














$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being « purely 
among 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi 


Policyhoiders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been } oe Commeny in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 


The 


was organized in 184 
000,000, and has returned to them and their leg 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount _ Polic ew ie to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over 


000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Com 


pany’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent, was 


due and unpsid Jan lst, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSE ss 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 


issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some 


was less than $1.50, while policies 


The YORK 


ed on the Mf a0 od Life and Endowment Tables sebarned’ of 
rai 


premiums with interest at about savings bank 
LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
apply to the Company's 


liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


has received from Policyholders over $100,= 
representatives over $67,500,000, including 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricgs, ow York, 100 way, 
ogttnetas { Bookfair ged Mapigeue Bi 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 


1,000,000 UU 
Net Surplus. ..........ccceceececesees 1,641,032 97 
Total Assets, July ist, 1883..94.550,980 60 


This Com di i under 
restrictions Of the Saw Yor tacety gd ay, aie 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1, 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
GEORG 88 


GRORGE BLIBE ean, 
Ww. SWA. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
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Old wit Bourg, 


UNDER THE LILACS. 


—_—_—— 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





Unxpgr the lilacs we talked and sat, 
Sat and talked through the sunny day ; 
Birds were flying this way and that, 
And the fragrant air was soft with May. 
This was the burden of all we said: 
“Oh what would life be if love were dead?” 


Phe oriole shot its ribboned flame 
From tree to meadow, from meadow to tree. 
Out of the hills a clear brook came 
Crooning a tender melody ; 
But, hearing its murmur, | heard it said, 
‘Oh what would life be if love were dead?” 


The humble-bee hurgied along his way ; 
The grase was showing its purest green ; 
We felt the soulful pulse of May 
On the fairest day that was ever scen 
And this was the burden of all it said, 
“Oh what would life be if love were dead’ 


Under the lilacs Elsa and I 
Sat and talked from hour to hour, 
Looking up to the azure sky 
And looking down to the tiniest flower ; 
But this was the burden each fair thing said: 
‘ Oh what would life be if love were dead?” 


We saw at length the moon arise 

And print her crescent in the west: 
I looked in Elsa’s shining eyes ; 

But who cannot foretell the rest? 
Two beating hearts that plainly said, 

** Oh what would life be if love were dead?” 
Ament, N. Y. 
> 


AT HIS WIT’S END. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY F. B. STANFORD. 


Tux next morning all were on hand bright 
and early, and at the breakfast table George 
proved that Richard was himself again. 
While they were eating the Captain ar- 
ranged that when his craft arrived in the 
vicinity of a certain headland, which would 
happea in the course of an hour, be. would 
send them ashore to explore 4 cavern famous 
in that region. From this moment the fates 
evidently, as will be observed, laid their 
heads together over the sequence of events 
in George’s favor. 

The cavern was one of Nature’s freaks 
in subterraneanarchitecture, and as soon as 
they had entered it Miss Lawrence showed 
a lively interest in penetrating its mysterious 
labyrinth. George led her on from one se- 
cret winding to another, while Brown, who 
did not possess an adventurous spirit, ling- 
ered in the rear with the timid cousin. Up 
over rocks, through narrow passages, to the 
right and left, in the light of the flaming 
torch, George explored a path for his daring 
companion, quite reckless of everything, 
His one ardent desire was to get her away 
from Brown. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Macleod,” she exclaimed at 
last with a little laugh, pausing to take 
breath, ‘‘how shall we ever find our way 
back?” 

“Oh, that will be easy enough,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Here, let me help you up this bank. 
We inust see what is hidden on the other 
side of it, and then we'll turn about.” 

He set thee torchagainst a rock, put out 
his hand to assist her, and then, seeing that 
she was ndéte@qnal te the effort, ventured 
boldly to lift her up. This daring achieve- 
ment set his nerves all of a tremor, and as 
he seized the torch and scrambled up after 
her he was quite intoxicated’ with the 
pleasure of the moment. An opportunity 
had come at last to disclose to her what was 
uppermost in his thoughts, and he in- 
tended to take advantage of it somehow. 
Sucha ehance might not occur again ina 
long time. Then Brown was liable to make 
& proposal at any moment—perhaps he had 
already done so—and no time was to be lost. 

They were standing in the middle of a 
large, lofty cavity; and in the glare of the 
torch it appeared a wild place. The earth 
hung down from the roofin fantastic shapes; 
moisture stodd in glittering drops on the 
rocks imbedded in the walls; and a bat, 
orésome other species of a bird that had 
been disturbed by their presence, fluttered 
above them. j 

‘Isn't it weird?” she said, after a hasty 
padaaibaat) oka babe her band lightly 








on his arm, as though she werea little 
frightened. 

“It’s a good place to keep-a secret, I 
think,” George replied, nervously, at the 
same time trying to laugh na.irally: 

‘YListen!” she said, pressing his arm and 
not noticing hisremark. ‘‘ It’s the wash of 
the sea somewhere on the rocks. Don’t 
you hear it?” 

He heard it faintly, and the thought oc- 
curred to him that the gloomy passage op- 
posite them probably led down to an outlet. 
He rememibered that the Captain saidthe 
cavern liad two entrances. 

‘We can find our way out officre with- 
out turning back, I believe,” he said, cross- 
ing over to the passage and meeting unex- 
pectedly a chilly, sepulchral draft that scat- 
tered the sparks in a shower from,the torch. 

‘Let us hurry away! then,” she replied, 
stepping before him and peering into the 
dark, “I’ve seen all I care to.” 

George put bis hand on her arm impu!. 
sively to detain her; and as she g.anced 
round at him, he looked down at her ‘n 
trepidation. The moment certainly was 
not an auspicious one, but he wanted to 
speak out in spite ofthe time and place. 
He felt that it must be now or never with 
him. Patience was not one of his virtues. 

‘*May I ask you to wait a minute—-a few 
minutes? I—I want to tell you something,” 
he began, his face growing redder and red- 
der at every word. 

He saw the flicker of fear or surprise— 
he could not tell which—that played over 
her handsome features, and her pretty lips 
parted in expectancy. But that was all ; 
the next instant it was total darkness. A 
sudden gust had extinguished the torch. 

‘* Don’t be frightened. I can relight it 
ina moment. I’ve got the matches some- 
where in my pockets,” he said, in great con- 
fusion. 

The matches, though, could not be found. 
He searched one pocket after another des- 
perately, turned each and all wrong side 
out, and then stood in dumb hesitation. 

‘* Wait right where you are. I will 
grope my way out and then come back for 
you,” he said. 

‘*Oh, I would rather go with you!” she 
pleaded. 

He dropped the torch, felt tor her hand, 
and drew her after him, cautiously. Short- 
ly she made a misstep, and then he encir- 
cled his arm around her and held her close 
to him as he went on feeling his way along 
ihe damp wall. Neitherspoke, and it was 
perhaps ten minutes before George began 
to breathe easily. By that time he reached 
an angle in the wall around which a few 
faint rays of light glimmered from the out- 
side world, and he could see in the dim dis- 
tance that a path led down to some sort of 
an opening. 

“There it is,” he said encouragingly. 
**T thought it could not be far off.” 

‘* Yes,” with a little burst of relief. and 
withdrawing gently from his arm. 

In a few more moments they were within 
three or four rods of the outlet—a wide, low 
mouth through which the sea could be seen 
washing the shore, George still retained 
her hand; and stopping short, he took the 
other, pressed them both between his own, 
and met -her look beseechingly. ‘May I 
tell you?” he said. ‘TI love you.” 

‘\ Why, Mr.Macleod,” she answered sober: 
ly, you are jesting?” 

© No, no, 90! Dam in earnest—passion- 
ately in earnest.” 

‘* Then you are—it is ridiculous.” 

Ridiculous! It was a terrible word, 


/ ‘Atalmost the same moment he released 


her hands Brown’s beaming countenance 
appeared at the opening; and after putting 
up his critical eye-glasses, he called out 
cheerfully: ‘‘ Here they are, sure enough!” 
Then the cousin and Captain Jake also 
blocked the opening with their heads. 

The Captain had come ashore to carry 
them back to the smack. The wind was 
veering, he said, and ‘he was'in Haste’ to 


take advantage of it. He hustled them. 


into his yawl, and George, anxious to find 
occupation, instantly seized an oar and set 
to work rowing with all his might. Brown, 
Migs Lawrence, and the cousin chatted to- 


gether comfortably in the stern; but he had: 


room in his thoughts for only one word. 
When they reached the smack, though, 
he had quite recovered his ugual spirits and 
determined to jaihvethl abtnad dis- 








die in the attempt, ‘7 ’ 

Of the test/of. this ebuise® theré. remains 
little more to relate. They sailed on ‘‘ north 

of east” in the gupshine all the morning. 

At,noon they touched af an island famous 

as a Summer resort, where under the trees 

near one of the vacant hotels they spread a 


table and feasted in picnic fashion. Miss 
Lawrence put ona large apron, tucked up 
her sleeves, and made a chowder which 
everybody declared was the best chowder 
ever produced, After dinnerthey strolled 
about—Browyapd Miss Lawrence especially 
—in search of the picturesque; and finally, 
when the sun began to decline, they set 
sil back to the regions of Sky Island. In 
the evening they played chess under the 
swinging lamp in the cabin, Brown and 
Misg Lawrence being partners; and the 
next morning they awoke to find themselves 
drifting tn a thick fog. 


Just when they got back—it was some 
timein the course of the afternoon, quite 
too late for ‘‘meetin’”—is among the events 
not especially remembered. The fact most. 
distinctly recollected by George is that 
Brown found a letter awaiting him which 
caused him ‘to announce, to his regret and 
George's. delight, .that he must be off for 
NewYork in the morning. A meeting of 
the stockhalders in. a miming speculation, 
or something of the kind in which he was 
interested, requiredhis presence. Jt was a 
stroke of good luck that George had been 
waiting for;. and although Brown promised 
to return in a week or ten days, he was 
quite satisfied. Revolutions that upset na- 
tions come to passin less time; in fact, 
the world had been created in a week; and 
a week on Sky Island without Brown might 
turn out a joy forever. With this comfort- 
ing assurance he took leave of him outside 
Captain Jake's door at a late hour that 
night and sauntered off to his cousin’s. 
But it mustbe recorded that before he had 
gone far the tantalizing thought suddenly 
occurred to him that perhaps Brown was 
safe; perhaps he knew very well what he 
was about; perhaps they were engaged? 
What in the world had he been saying to 
her privately and solemnly that first night 
on the smack? 

He wheeled about and Swalked’ back, hes- 
itating. They had just bidden her good- 
night; but perhaps he might venture back 
a moment. If she was really engaged to 
Brown, he did not propose to dawdle around 
there in his absence. 

Without any definite notion, however, of 
what he: meant to do, he stood still some 
minutes looking blankly at the silent and 
darkened house. Then he went up (quietly 
to the door, raised his hand to ‘knock, 
softly, but \stantly changed his mind apd 
quietly retreated. When he was half a dozen 
yards away he looked up at her. window 
and saw that she was opening it. 

‘* Did you leave anything, or forget any. 
thing, Me. Maeleod?” she idquiredin a low 
voice, ts 6 7s w ’ eel o shes 

“Tam going away in the morning,” he 
answered in thesame tone. ‘‘ Going baek 
to the city, [want toybid:you guod-bye.” 

‘You are going away?” with much sur- 
prise. 

“se Yes.” 


There % 


or two. i Weosrerst! i 


less, climbed a trellis that led up to her 
window until he could grasp the sill with 
one hand, 

* Tell me,” he said, with some emotion, 
‘‘why it was ridiculous that I should con- 
fess to you what I did yesterday?” 

‘Why, .because—” she was rather ¢con- 
fused and embarrassed—‘‘ because you have 
known me scarcely three weeks.” 

‘* Tt seems as though I had always known 
you; that I had really. never known any 
one else. I have loved you since the mo- 


ment L. fotind Your! picture. If you will 


only let me, I will devote all my life to 
you.” —e * 
She was trembling and_ frightened, and 
the. creaking of a blind startled her. ‘‘Don’t 
stay bere anylonger, Mr. Macleod. Don’t. 
Somebody: will see. you.” 

‘* But I may never see you again. I can’t 
go away without—” - 


The wretched trellis ‘ n bend- 
ing.t bn in- 


stant and dropped hira ‘Beayily to the 
steps AU UE Aa 

“Oh, my! Are you hurt?” she asked, 
at the same time beginning to lower the 
window easily. 

‘*May I write to you? Will you write to 
me?” 

“Yes, yes. Good-bye.” 

She had closed. the window and drawn 
the curtain ;- and after'struggling ® iMément 
with his confused wits, George walked 
away, brushing the soil from his clothes 
and examining abstractedly a slit down the 
back of his coat. 

In the morning great was Brown’s sur- 

prise to find. him his fellow-passenger 
aboard the steamer bound forthe main- 
land. George said something about réaliz- 
ing suddenly that he was letting his prac- 
tice go to the dogs; that 1t was really time 
he was back attending to business; and 
that he had concluded to have the benefit 
of Brown’s company rather than return 
alone. Bat Brown did not find him dis- 
posed to be excessively social, nevertheless, 
and they made the tedious journey by 
boat and cars in no very jovial mood. 
_, Ounce back im the, gloom of his office and 
seated again in solitude amid his bottles 
and books, the first thing George employed 
himself with was a letter to Miss Lawrence. 
After three days he wrote another, and at 
the end of a week still another. It was 
nearly three weeks, though, before he re- 
ceived one in return—a short, rather dig- 
nifted epistle in a delicate hand merely re- 
lating an account of his friends and acquaint- 
ances since he had taken his departure. In 
the meanwhile he had composed ‘his mind 
somewhat, and, having learned that Brown 
did not intend to return to the island im- 
mediately, had settled down to his violin 
and chess. 

Like that distinguished personage who 
was always the victim of ‘‘ circumstances 
over which he could exercise no control,” 
George was now obliged to wait for some- 
thing toturn up. Although he longed to 
seek again the enchanted neighborhood of 
Sky Island, the scarcity of ready cash com- 
pelled him to forego that indulgence. He 
had to content himself the entire Summer 
with a brief, friendly letter now and then 
and the task of watching his rival’s move- 
ments. Matters, however, in their own 
way were slowly approaching a culmin- 
ation, as most affairs do sooner or later. 

One day in the early part of September 
he discovered that Brown had set out for 
the island and, he determined instantly to 
follow him in spite of an exhausted treas- 
ury. With his pulse in a feverish state, he 
hurried ‘off his beloved fiddle and 
watch to the ‘“unele,” and an hour later 
was swiftly annihilating time and space on 
a night-express train. Brown had taken a 
more Jeisurely route, aud George meant 
either to get ahead of or overtake him on 
the journey. In Boston the next morning 
he had the choice of two railroads running 
to the Pine Tree State, which use the same 
pGime-table and bring up together at the 


. ~ Gpa@ame depot ia Portland. It was here, at the 


latter place they met, George having ar- 
rived in Boston in time to board the first 
train out on one of these roads and Brown 
going on the other. , Sin? 
‘We are inluck, old fellow!” said Brown, 
trying to muster up some show of ¢ordial- 


4 Yes) indeed,” said. George. ** You are 
just the man, Brown, I’ve been wishing to 
run across.” 

They traveled on together until they came 
to a junction where it was necessary to 
wait a couple of hours for another, train to 
take them down to’ the coast. me \ Yas 
gréatly bored by this-delay. - He walked up 
and dow the,platform of the station rest- 
less and annoyed, rolled up a cigarette or 
two, expended some sarcasm on the dilapi- 
datedryage which straggled» about in the 
vicinity, and then suggested that they 
should investigate the resources of an old 
tavern visible a‘ the end of the main street. 

Four hours later it was quite apparent to 
, George that Brawn had a purpose in view 
in leading him off from the station to the 
tavern; but mo such notion. entered his 


surprised when Brqwn—he had been in that 
tavern ‘béfore—discovered that the land- 
lord was a devotee of ch and always 
oge at 





kept a set Of’ chess-men an a hoe 


7 





jchead at.the moment: He ‘was pleasantly: 
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hand. Nothing better could have been pro- 
vided than those fascinating pieces of ivory 
to help him agreeably over the two tedious 
hours of delay. As soon as they were pro- 
duced Brown and he sat down in the tav- 
ern parlor to the game and aftera while 
the landlord came in to look on. How 
much time they spent over three games 
George never knew; he only recollected 
that Brown was exceedingly fidgety and 
made more blunders than usual. After the 
third game Brown resigned his seat to the 
landlord in whom George found an antag- 
onist worthy of all his skill. He studied 
the man’s moves with admiration; his 
originality and ingenuity surpassed any- 
thing of the kind he had ever encountered. 

‘It’s Wellington and Waterloo with you 
this time, old fellow,” said Brown, after 
watching a while. 

George was irritated. He was in the 
midst of an intricate maneuver with the 
queen and two pawns. He heard Brown 
say: ‘George, you'll be checkmated in one 
more move,” and saw him loiter out on the 
piazza puffing his detestable cigarette. He 
was not disturbed nor interrupted after 
that, and they played on silently, without 
speaking, without looking off the board 
until it began to grow dark. Suddenly, the 
gathering gloom becoming noticeable, 
George sprang to his feet. 

‘*Heavens and earth! Where’s Brown, 
the man who came here with me?” he ex- 
claimed, excitedly. ‘* Has that train gone? 
What have 1 been thinking about? Where 
is he, anyhow?” 

He rushed out on the piazza, then into 
the lounging room, then out again in a 
flurry. Brown was not discoverable. As 
for the train it had come and gone long 
since. The landlord said he had no idea 
he intended to go by the train, There 
wouldn’t be another train along before the 
next afternoon; but he could carry him 
over to the coast with his team, if his busi- 
ness was very urgent. The distance was 
fifteen miles. 

“No, no; I’m a stupid fool,” George 


muttered, walking away. He had bought 


a ticket to go on that train and he had only 
about enough money left to pay his fare on 
the boat from the coast to the island. He 
could nut afford to hire a team. 


He walked up the street to the station, 
now silent and deserted, and looked up 
and down the track. Brown had taken ad- 
vantage of his silly weakness and would 
probably pass the thing off as a good joke. 
As the little steamer went to the island only 
twice a week, and would not go again until 
the last of the week, Brown would have 
three evenings with Miss Lawrence, to say 
to her whatever he pleased. 

This last reflection proved too much for 
his patience. Clearly there was only one 
thing left for him to do-—foot it. He must 
hurry to the coast, he concluded, as he 
started off briskly, and hire some of the 
fishermen to take him over to the island in a 
smack. 

If George could have guessed what he 
was rushing ahead to encounter during the 
next twenty-four hours, he would have 
stopped to think twice perhaps; but he 
would not have been daunted. Being made 
of such stuff as the genuine hero is com- 
posed, his grit would have stood the test. 
He intended to cover his defeat as rapidly 
as possible and worry the enemy more vig- 
orously than ever. When he at last reached 
the little village of fishermen at daybreak, 
weary and footsore (‘‘ pretty well used up,” 
to quote his own words), he began a search 
at once for some one who would set sail 
with him without delay. To his great an- 
noyance, however, he found that the small 
amount of cash he had to offer was not 
sufficiently tempting. It had begun to rain 
early in the morning, and as the afternoon 
dragged on the sea grew rough. No one 
was disposed to venture out on so long a 
trip as the distance to Sky Island. It was 
afternoon before he found the man he de- 
sired—a bold young fisherman, who was 
about to transport his family, a wife and 
baby and household goods, to St.John. He 
agreed to go out of his course a trifle and 
put George ashore on the island. 

Recalling every circumstance the next 
day, when it seemed as though he had ex- 
perienced a protracted, frightful dream, 
George remembered that the man’s young 
wife bad been loath to go; that she came 





down to the smack timid and hesitating; 
that he held her baby while her husband 
helped her aboard. The man was in haste; 
for one reason or another, to be in St. John, 
and did not mind his wife’s fears. The 
clouds would break away ‘at sunset, he 
said; and they hoisted sail and put to sea. 
But instead of clearing the heavens grew 
blacker, and as night came on faint flashes 
occasionally lit up the tumbled masses 
along the horizon and the low rumbling of 
the thunder could be heard. It rained also 
at times, and the wind shifted restlessly. 
George saw that the fisherman and his two 
men were beginning to scun the sky anx- 
iously. There was no doubt now that a 
severe gale was gathering in the black dis- 
tance. 

They were making straight for Sky 
Island harbor, the nearest shelter; but be- 
fore they had left a league more astern— 
before they had had scarcely sufficient time 
to take in sail and prepare for the worst— 
the heavens were afire with lightning, the 
thunder became deafening, and the rain fell 
in a torrent. The little smack held up 
nobly before the wind, however, and 
plunged ahead, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing fury, ten or fifteen minutes. Then 
there occurred a blinding flash, a terrific 
shock, and the mainmast fell in pieces in 
the sea. George was partially stunned, and 
when he recovered he saw that the Captain 
had dropped from the wheel. He sprang 
to it and threw all his strength into the 
task of bringing the smack before the wind 
again. It was an impossible undertaking. 
The smack was caught in the trough and 
the furious water swept her amidships. 
He heard the Captain’s wife scream, and 
the next instant the smack turned over. 


It was more than George had bargained 
for, that first moment in the sea. The 
woman had somehow put her baby in his 
arms and he had the double difficulty of 
keeping himself and the child also afloat. 
He was a capital swimmer, though, and had 
staunch strength for endurance. Clinging 
to the smack’s rudder, he lifted the child 
on it and held it there while he collected 
his wits. He knew he could not be far 
from the land, as they had been approaching 
it all the time until struck by the lightning, 
and he believed the waves were driving the 
wreck toward the shore. In fact, as he 
hesitated in suspense, the capsized smack 
brought up with a shock against a rock and 
he heard the roar of the surf somewhere 
beyond. He threw himself on his back, 
drew the child on his chest, and launched 
out on the waves. The next few moments 
—he explained eventually—seemed an 
eternity. He was conscious of being 
lifted a great hight, of falling an indefinite 
distance, of being caught up again and 
hurled on a hard surface; that he struggled 
a moment to tear himself and the child from 
the grip of the surf and then fell. 

When he recovered. his genses the first 
thing that disturbed his confused intellect— 
may the gentler reader take notice—was 
the realization that his wardrobe was 
ruined beyond redemption. He was lying 
in bed wrapped in blankets, and he beheld 
his clothes drenched and besmirched with 
sand, dripping from a chair on a piece of 
oil-cloth in the middle of the room. Even 
after braving the dangers of the deep he 
was balked at last. He could never present 
himself before Miss Lawrence in any such 
washed out garments. How it had come 
about that he was where he found himself 
was a mystery that did not interest him 
until his glance chanced to rest on an 
old-fashioned photograph over the mantle- 
piece. It was Captain Jake to the life; there 
could be no mistake about it; he was 
actually in the old man’s house, in the same 
house with her. The discovery quite up- 
set his nerves and he sunk back on the pil- 
lows in a mixed state of anxiety and bliss. 

By and by the door began to open softly. 
George raised himself on one arm and 
watched it. Somebody—Heavens! it was 
Miss Lawrence herself flushed and beauti- 
ful—looked in and then immediately drew 
back. 

‘* Are you feeling better? Is there: any, 
thing you want, Mr. Macleod?” she asked, 

pearing again. 

‘© If you will tell me how it has happened 
that —," he began, growing red, 

“They touud you down on the beach | 
this morning, the Gaptaii’ aud” his” men. 





Oh, it was frightful! The baby "—George 
saw tears in her beautiful eyes—‘‘ had her 
little arms round your neck and was trying 
tomake you speak. You were the last 
they found. All the others were saved 
except one man; and they are searching for 
him now.” 

What awkward turn the conversation 
might have taken in.a few moments— 
George was so full of one subject he was 
ready to seize even that opportunity to 
broach it—had not his cousin come into the 
room, must be. left for conjecture, His rel 
ative luckily, however, saved him from 
rashly precipitating matters; and Miss Law- 
rence having found an excuse for leaving 
them together, the little cousin also soon 
put his mind at ease about Brown. Brown 
was not there. He had not come to the 
island. Nobody had known that he in- 
tended to come. Everybody was talking 
about the disaster and their wonderful 
escape. Miss Lawrence had said enthusi- 
astically, the little cousin repeated, that 
George was very brave and manly in say- 
ing that little baby. 

Braveand manly! These words from her! 
George felt cured of his weakness and ex- 
haustion instantly, and he wanted to dress 
and get out in the open air at once, But 
his clothes; the wretched plight they were 
in; Herr Teufelsdréckh himself might have 
found in them another chapter. As he has 
suggested to all the world, man without 
clothes is nothing, George had to resist 
his impulse. 

Captain Jake rigged him out, though, 
before the day had passed. in old tar regi- 
mentals, pea-jacket and all, and he ven- 
tured forth. He sat on the piazza in the 
evening, and, somewhat like the Moor of 
Venice perhaps, recounted to the old man 
and other willing ears the dangers he'd 
passed through. He played an hour or 
more on the old man’s violin—wild, pas- 
sionate music such as he bad never played 
before. The Captain nodded and dropped 
asleep in his chair. He was alone with her 
at last; after months of waiting, after years 
it seemed, he was alone with heratlast. It 
was a night never to be forgotten, clear and 
still, with the moon hanging over the sea, 
But—only those in Paradise know what 
happens there. 

That brief note already quoted was sent 
the following morning. 

Lewiston, ME, 
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OUR SKY. 


BY CARRIE W. BRONSON. 








I know of a dainty blue sky, 
And it is the baby’s blue eye, 
And we watch it to see 

What the weather will be ; 
But we never can tell if we try. 


We catch a wee glimpse of the sun 
And think such a fine day is begun ; 
And everything neat 

And happy and sweet, 

All ready for frolic and fun. 


The rainbows are here without doubt ; 
And the robins and roses come out ; 
And gay bobolinks 

And poppies and pinks, 

And butterflies skimming about. 


The blue-bells are ringing a chime, 
And the fairies come marching in time- 
Mother Goose and the rest, 

In their fine Sunday best, 

And dance in a rollicking rhyme. 


But lo, there’s a storm in the sky! 
Then how the wee fairy folks fly! 
And Mother Goose rings 

For umbrellas and things, 

And tries hard to keep herself dry. 


The birds and the blossoms look sad; 

For they wore the best coats that they had ; 
To think such a shower 

Shoula come up in an hour! 

’Tis really, yes really too bad! 


But look! while they worry and fret 
The clouds are all gone and the wet ; 
And the sky is as blue 

And as innoeent too 

As if it had never rained yet. 


So we cannot tell if we try 
uiaires wee 
But its smile or its frown 

the house up side down 
ipod to ha aE he eye 
‘Auton, .¥ 
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LIKE A STORY. 





BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 





Ir began where many bad things begin— 
in jealousy and discontent. Neelie had con- 
sidered the new baby a great treasure at 
first; but when she. found it waa not her 
own private property, to be played with 
and carried about at. pleasure as her dolls 
were, her admiration greatly decreased. 
But her jealousy begau when, she found 
how the new comer absorbed Mamma’s 
time, and interfered with some of her own 
cherished privileges. 

‘‘Ivs bald-headed and.all wrinkled up; 
but I just b’lieve Mamma loves that baby 
all, and don’t love me much any more,” she 
confided to Nancy one evening. And that 
not very wise young woman only giggled 
and assured Neelie that her ‘‘ nose was.out 
of joint, for sure!” 

That Nancy, instead of her mother, 
must put her to bed, was one of Nellic’s 
new grievances. She missed Mamma’s 
‘*good-night talks.” At least, she ‘had 
missed them very much until Nancy 
brought out that pile of wonderful papers 
with pictures of dark forests, in which 
were ladies who had lost all their combs 
and hair-pins, and mustached gentlemen 
dressed in knives and pistols. Nancy, with 
a good-natured desire to comfort her small 
charge while she gratified herself, offered 
to read these nice stories aloud. She jum- 
bled her sentences somewhat confusedly 
together and pronounced many of the 
longer words in a fashion which might 
have rendered them unintelligible to ordi- 
nary ears. But Neelie was not critical. 
She did not expect to understand the long 
words; but, by the aid of Nancy’s occa- 
sional explanations, she did gain a. suffi- 
cient acquaiatance with ruined castles, 
cruel fathers, beautiful .heiressee in dis- 
guise, and Indians without any disguise, to 
open her eyes' very round and wide and 
greatly disturb her dreams. 

They troubled some of her waking hours 
also; for after reveling in euch high com- 
pany with people who ‘rolled in dimuns,” 
as Nancy phrased it, it seemed forlorn to be 
only a little girl who could not have all she 
wanted. 

‘‘Why, dear,I don’t see but the httle 
boots look pretty nicely yet. Weare not 
rich, you know, and you and I muat 
economize now that two more little feet 
have come and will soon be needing shoes. 
We must divide with baby,” said Mamma. 

She made the appeal that she thought 
would be sure to bring back the sunshine 
to Neelie’s face ; but the red lips only 
pouted still more and muttered: 

‘*T wish she hadn’t come here!” 

“Cornelia!” exclaimed Aunt Helen, 
severely, from over her tatting, 

Neelie always declared her full name was 
“the worst kind of a scolding,” and she 
lingered to hear nothing more, but ran down 
through the garden kicking her despised 
shoes resentfully against the graveled 
walk, 

‘I do wish she hadn’t come. So there!” 
she repeated to herself. ‘‘Anyway I don’t 
b’lieve she is my, really own sister, I 
shouldn’t wonder if she was a newfound- 
ling, like the ones Nancy reads about.” 

It was a very discontented little face that 
pressed against the old gate and looked 
through into the street. Just then a hand- 
some carriage rolled by, and a little girl 
richly dressed in silk and lace looked out 
from among its velvet cushions. 

“What @ bechi-ti-ful hat!” murmured 
Neelie, ‘I wish I could ride in a carriage 
like that and have such things,” 

Then a thought born of her selfish mood 
and the nightly readings crept ee her 
brain. 

‘*T most b’lieve P'll go and get siduibbiahs 
to adopt me, just like a story. There are 
lots of rich folks that haven't any little girl, 
and I s’pect they’d like one. Mamma 
wouldn’t care, much; she has baby. And 
anyway, I want, nice things.” 

To plan was to act with Neelie, and she 
hurried back to the house for the means of 
carrying out her project. All the found- 
lings Nancy had read of were left on door 
steps with notes attached to their clothing. 
This part of the p im was rather 


troublesome ; for writing a ve was entirely 
‘beyoud) Neelie’s power, and of course she 
no one else to do it. Wer ke'tace 
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brightened when she discovered a large 
envelope that had been thrown into the 
hall, inscribed in printed characters ‘‘ To 
the Lady of the House.” The address was 
certainly appropriate, and Neelie rightly 
judged that if the paper inclosed had no 
connection with the matter in hand it 
would not be much more mysterious than 
the documents in Nancy's stories. So she 
pinned the envelope to her dress and looked 
about for a basket. Evidently there was 
none large enough for her purpose except 
the olothes-basket; and securing that she 
passed through the hall and garden un- 
noticed, and out upon the street. 

She had often been up town with Aunt 
Helen and Mamma; and there were large, 
handsome houses up town she knew. So 
she trudged in that direction, turning 
hither and thither and soon losing all 
knowledge of localities. A queer little pil- 
grim she looked, with her curls flying, her 
gypsy hat pused back from her flushed 
face, while she dragged the great basket 
along behind her. 

** Hello, Sis. Are ye out pickin’ rags, or 
has yer ma sent yer after the washing?” 
questioned a mischievous boy. 

Neelie thought it quite time to assume 
her new characier, and she answered as 
majestically as possible: 

**No. I’m going to be a heiress. Begone, 
minjun!” 

It did not have the desired effect; for the 
boy insisted that as her ‘‘ phaeton” was 
empty, he might as well have a ride, and 
jumped into the basket. She could not draw 
the boy, and, unwilling to relinquish the 
basket, she stood in silent dismay until the 
superior attractions of a dog fight suddenly 
relieved her of her troublesome passenger. 
She improved her freedom by runniog for a 
block or two, and then stopped to look in 
at the store windows. There were no 
houses of the kind she wanted in sight, but 
the stores were very attractive, and being 
out alone, with liberty and leisure to go 
where she pleased, was a new and delight- 
ful experience. She paused before a tempt- 
ing window and selected the identical wax- 
doll and china tea-set she meant to own the 
day after she became rich. Then a beauti- 
ful array of pictures attracted her attention, 
and she passed slowly from one delight to 
another, lingering here and there, while the 
afternoon slipped away unheeded, until 
when she finally strayed away from the stores 
into a broad street lined with stately resi- 
dences, the sunlight had faded. 


An odd feeling came with the gathering 
gray, and alittle ache and misgiving were 
beginning to creep into Neelie’s heart as 
she placed her basket upon a broad stone 
step, stood up in it toring the bell, and 
thea cuddled down and closed her eyes to 
await developments. A lady was passing 
through the hall, as the servant opened the 
door, and the girl’s exclamation of surprise 
brought her mistress to her side. 

* What is it?” 

The girl lifted the basket inside the door 
by way of reply and the lady’s startled 
glance wandering over its contents, caught 
sight of the envelope. She tore it from the 
child's dress and opened it hurriedly. 

‘** Please try the accompanying sample of 
yeast powder!’ What does this mean?” 

**Oh, no ma’am; I’m not yeast powder. 


I'm a little girl!” exclaimed Neelie, sur- | 


prised into sudden speech. 
*dopted.” 


‘*You want to be switched!” exclaimed 
the lady, sternly. ‘‘ Where in the world did 
you come from, and who are you?” 

The tall, severe lady, the grand, gloomy 
hall, and the curious, peering faces of the 
servants completed the disconsolate feel- 
ing that the gathering twilight had begun. 
Neelie bestowed one frightened glance upon 
her strange surroundings, and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be your little girl for 
anything! And I don’t want any nice 
dresses; I want to go home!” 

‘What made you play such a prank?’ 
demanded the lady, suspiciously. Neelie was 
sure she wouldn’t make a nice mother for 
anybody. ‘‘ Who brought you here?” 

But the child’s sobbing only revealed that 
she had come alone and she wanted to go 
home to her Mamma. 

“She’s no street child, ma’am,” sug- 
gested the girl who had opened the door, 
pointing significantly to the tasteful dress. 


“T want to be 





‘* Likely her folks are looking high and low 
for her.” 

The lady looked relieved at this view of 
the case. ‘You must run home right 
away,” she commanded. 

But though Nellie could tell where she 
lived, she could not find her way thither, 
and when she falteringly gave her address, 
the lady looked about her in dismay. 

‘* Away there? Tell James to bring the 
carriage!” she said to the girl; and when 
her order had been obeyed, and her un- 
welcome little guest was departing, she 
added the needless injunction: ‘‘ Mind you 
never try such a thing again!” 

At last Nellie was riding in a carriage; 
but she did not in the least enjoy her soli- 
tary grandeur. Lonely, homesick, longing 
for a sight of the dear homelights and 
Mamma’s sweet face, her tears fell all the 
way. She was afraid of the deepening 
gloom in the streets, afraid of the grave, 
silent man in the driver’s seat. Who knew 
to what dreadful place he might take her? 
He might—the dreadful thought—even take 
her to jail! 

When at length he paused at the familiar 
gate her joyous feet flew up the walk be- 
fore him, and his brief announcement to 
the anxious group: “A little girl and 
basket as I was told to bring here,” was 
drowned by her eager cry: 

‘*Oh! Mamma. I do love you and baby, 
Papa and everybody. I don’t want to 
be anybody’s little girl but yours. I’m so 
sorry! But the basket isn’t hurted any. Oh, 
dear!” 

They had been searching for her every- 
where, and it required some time to calm 
down the general excitement and get at the 
truth of the story. But Neelie’s ‘‘ good- 
night talk” with Mamma that evening was 
along one, and interspersed with a good 
many tears and kisses. 

That ended Nancy's readings. In fact 
Neelie did not care for them afterward; for 
she said she had ‘tried that way, and it 
didn’t turn out like a story one bit.’’ She 
grew very fond and proud of baby, and she 
seemed to have learned some other lessons 
as well; for when Aunt Helen thoughtless. 
ly expressed a wish that she were “‘ one of 
the fortunate class who could trave] in Eu- 
rope,” Neelie remarked, with a twinkle in 
her eyes: 

“T'll bring down the basket, Auntie, and 
you can go and be 'dopted if you want to. 
But,” she added gravely, ‘‘Mamma and I 
b’lieve God puts people where he wants ’em, 
and his place is the best place. Don't we, 
Mamma ?” 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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FAMILIAR SAYINGS.—NO. 10. 
Of 47 letters. 
My 23, 29, 28, 22 brought up. 
My 27, 38, 44, 11 part of a sword. 
My 15, 31, 46, 35 covered carriages. 
My 10, 32, 47, 2 not gentle in manner. 
My 14, 21, 26, 1 a person aping gentility. 
My 18, 12, 87, 6 an old Christmas title. 
My 39, 20, 41, 13 a plate of burned clay. 
My 25, 5, 42 a definite article, 
My 30, 4, 7, 19 an instrument with prongs. 
My 43, 9, 40, 16 a wound by the mouth. 
My 8, 24, 45, 33 a covering. 
My 34, 36, 17, 3 a kind of pastry. 


AUTHOR. 


In homestead, but not in house. 
In gnawing, but not in mouse. 
In goblet, but not in glass. 

In tutor, but not in class. 

In thorough, but not in full. 
In edict, but not in bull. 

In shadow, but not in cloud. 
In prattle, but not in loud. 

In hoarseness, but not in cold. 
In plaiting, but notin fold. 

In torpor, but not in sleep. 

In gather, but not in heap. 


HIDDEN ISLANDS, 

1, [had a chain and a rope with me with 
which to confine the beast. 

2. When cotton is only two dollars a bale, a 
rice swamp is a more profitable thing to take 
stock in. . 

8. Fear and apprehension I associate with a 
distrustful mind. 

4. I went to the theatre where I saw a woman 
and a man performing some wonderful things, 

5. Protect us when we cross the Atlantic, O 
still the waves and the storms, and carry us 
safely across, Sm 





6. In New York harbor there ls a very nice 
landing for all ships of-every nation. 

7. I will take for my grub, a ham, a piece of 
bread, a chicken and an egg. 

8. “I am going to tell Mary about it.” “ What 
are you thinking of, man? ‘Till Esther herself 
comes to me, you must not say a word.” 

9. In the cabinet of a mineralogist may be 
found ¢ little of everything; amber, mud, 
agates, plain looking and lovely stones. 

10, 1 could have gone to Eastport ; or I could 
have gone to Portland, in Maine. 

11, From the morning paper I cut that miss- 
ing slip. A ritualistic service in a Protestant 
church was the subject treated of, and I wanted 
to keep the notice. 

12. The bridesmaids at the wedding this 
morning looked almost as lovely as the bride. 

13, Do you know what a large sum a Trades’ 
Union has to pay for its experience in a strike ? 

14. Mra, Chauncey is homesick, and Mr. Chaun- 
cey longs to get home with her. 

15. What will your dog do at the picnic? 0, 
bark and growl, of course. Better leave him at 
home, then. 

16. It must be a dreadful thing in an earth- 
quake to have a closing gap, or elevation of the 
ground under one’s feet, bring imminent danger 
to life or home. 

17, When Henry wanted me to go with him 
on a frolic with some companions, I asked him 
how far? ‘0, ever #0 far,” he said in reply, 
and I declined. 

18. The matter I spoke of to you yesterday is 

no longer a secret; everybody knows «bout it 
now. 
19. I went aboard the ship called the ‘‘ Sylvan 
Die.” Man slanders every other craft when this 
one carries him quickly and safely to his des- 
tination. 

20. James, my boy, where is the calf? I 
really cannot tell Father; but I will go and seck 
the straggler. 

21. Get all the corn and wheat out of the crop 
you can ; @ rye crop is not so valuable. 


SANS TETES ET SANS PIEDS. 

1. Behead and curtail a small, light musket, 
and leave ability. 

2. Custom, and leave to cause to bend. 
A hotel, and leave to assert. 
Good-bye, and leave a stamp. 
. An empty show, and leave part of a circle. 
. Perverse, and leave anything. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 30rx. 
DIVIDED WORDS, 

1, Heathen; 2, grimace; 3, bowline; 4, earn- 
est; 5, cordial; 6, chariot; 7, epicure; 8, cor- 
nice ; 9, flowing ; 10, fortune; 11, dullard. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS. 

1, Wash-boiler ; 2, tea-kettle ; 3, sauce-pan ; 4, 
flat-iron ; 5, tea-pot; 6, griddle; 7, gridiron ; 8, 
washboard; 9, dish-pan; 10, coffee-pot; 11, 
frying-pan ; 12, dipper. 

DOUBLE DIAMOND, 
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Selections. 
THE PRIMAL PAIR. 


Wuen Adam from his sleep awoke 
A radiant creature met his eyes, 
Whose beauty on his vision broke 
As breaks the morn ‘neath ‘ic skies, 
With wonder Adam stood tr xed ; 
Another ke just “he 
She crossed vision just betwixt 
The dawn and rising of the sun. 
“Tis Morn,” said he, “in human guise. 
Fair Morn, ~ digs ray receive |” 
The vision blus , cast down her eyes, 
And said : ‘I am not Morn, but Eve.” 


—Groner Russe.. Jackson, in Cottage Hearth. 


KING TUDUC. 


Tuer death of King Tuduc, the ruler of 
Annam, will undoubtedly further compli- 
cate the already serious 7 of attain- 
ing a satisfactory settlement of the Tonquin 
question. During his long reign, which 
began as far back as the year 1846, and 
which will be recollected in the national 
annals for its misfortunes, he was several 
times called upon to witness the disintegra- 
tion of his dominions and the weakening of 
his authority; but he retained until the last 
his pride, which with an Oriental ruler 
often proves a good substitute for power. 
Tuduc was the grandson of the great Em- 

r Gialong, who founded the present 
ynasty in Annam at the end of the last 
century, and who reigned himself until = 
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clear that Tuduc’s reign was not to be 
one of tranquility; and disturbances in 
Tonquin were not more the cause of dis- 
quietude than the intrigues of many of his 

rincipal ministers and courtiers. Little 
interest would be felt in these domestic 
affairs were it not that the rival ministers 
availed themselves of the influential posi- 
tion acquired by French and Spanish mis- 
sionaries of the Roman Catholic religion to 
assail these foreign priests and to denounce 
the numerous converts they had made as 
enemies to the state. It is doubtful if Tuduc 
possessed the inclination to pursue the wise 
and temperate policy of his grandfather in 
matters of religion, and he certainly lacked 
the power and resolution to oppose the 
counsel of his staunchest personal support- 
ers. The persecutions, which had not been 
absent from the reigns of his father and 
brother, who had preceded him on the 
throne, broke out with renewed fury after 
his accession. Many French and Spanish 
missionaries lost their lives, and thousands 
of _ converts were ruthlessly massa- 
cred. 

When war was declared upon China by 
the Allied Powers in 1859, the French Gov- 
ernment availed itself of these circum- 
stances to assert its dormant claims on the 
King of Annam, under the provisions of a 
treaty granted by Gialong three-quarters of 
a century before. A pints ger sa expe- 
dition was sent to the coast and, after some 
fighting, Tuduc agreed to sign a treaty of 

ace, surrendering the greater portion of 

wer Cochin China to France. Scarcely 
had he concluded this disastrous war with 
a foreign power in the way least injurious 
to his interests than he was called upon to 
encounter a serious uprising on the part of 
the people of 'l'‘onquin, made discontented 
by the high-handed acts of his officials and 
anxious to restore a member of their former 
ruling family to the throne. That insurrec- 
tion would in all probability have met with 
success but for the vigorous measures of 
Tuduc’s general, the Marshal Tri Phuong. 
When peace had been restored by his ef- 
forts to the Delta of the Songcoi, the Anna- 
mese ruler found a fresh difficulty staring 
him in the face from the French desire to 
gain not merely a foothold onthe coast 
of Tonquin, but even a_ right of 
way through his dominions into China. 
At that time Tuduc’s policy was really 
guided by the Marshal Tri Phuong, on 
whose honesty of purpose he depended 
quite as much as on his valor and military 
skill. But neither the general nor his mas- 
ter was able to prevent the French under 
Garnier endeavoring to settle the matter 
after a vigorous fashion and witha result 
satisfactory to themselves; and the dea‘h of 
the Marshal Tri Phuong from mortification 
at the loss of Hanoi and at the apparent suc- 
cess of the French plans, left Tuduc on his 
own resources, and without any prudent 
or experienced adviser to help him in his 
distress. It was then that he inclined ina 
more marked maaner than ever to the Chi- 
nese alliance and sought counsel as well as 
active aid from Pekin to assist him out of 
his difficulties. The troubles which had be- 
set him, in one form or other, from the very 
beginning of his reign showed no sign of 
abatement or of clearing off toward its end. 
Indeed, for him personally, whatever the 
result of the French operations may finally 
be, the outlook during the last months of 
his life was particularly discouraging, and 
history may have to record of him that he 
was even fortunate in dying on the eve of 
greater national misfortunes. His death 
must have the certain effect of encouraging 
the French to proceed still further with 
their enterprise; and in that sense it may be 
considered a misfortune as being calculated 
to furnish them with a further excuse for 
offering increased causes of provocation to 
the Government of China.—London Times. 


PARENTAL CORRECTION. 


FROM THE FIVE-MINUTE SERMONS FOR EARLY 
MASSES, BY THE PAULIST FATHERS. 





Weanpeat Siete 

Pernars there is no duty so hard to per- 
form well as that of correction, and of 
course I refer chiefly to parental correc- 
tion. Some parents are too lenient. They 
sin by petting their children. They over- 
praise them to their faces. They give them 
to understand that they are not loved, but 
worshiped. They believe them against 
school-teacher, neighbor, or relative. They 
are the slaves of the child’s lightest whim. 
And long before old age comes such 
parents are apt to suffer from that — 
miserable infliction, a spoiled child. Chil- 
dren are said to be the crown of their 
The spoiled child is a crown of 


Others, on the contrary, are too severe. If 
they really love their little ones they have 
discovered how to disguise it. They are 
too exacting. They scold, and they scold 
often and long and loud. ey bring up 
past offenses, long since atoned for. They 
dwell much on their own merits as good 
parents. They correct in anger. Impulse 
guides them, or rather drives them, in place 
of affection and a spirit of justice. The 
sudden slap and the rude shove for the 


smaller ones; the blow of the fist, the kick, 
for the larger ones. And oh, the deadly 
curse, the evil wish connected with Satan’s 
name, the wish for eternal loss for one’s 
own child, the harsh name, the face flam- 
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ing with rage, the shouting voice! Breth- 
ren, all this drives the boys to the saloon, 
and the girls to the dangerous companion- 
ship. 

is it not, then, a difficult “~~ to avoid 
both extremes, to be neither too lenient nor 
too severe? Does it not show us how high 
a place in Paradise a faithful parent shall 
enjoy? Does it not—this matter of parental 
correction alone—show us why our Blessed 
Lord raised the parental office to a sacra- 
mental state? 

St. Paul in the text—although speaking 
of correction in general—lays down two 
rules which good parents know by ex- 
perience to be the two wings of their flight 
to heaven : First, parents should be spiritual ; 
and second, they should be meek. Spiritual, 
because to be a good parent ‘is not of him 
that willeth nor of him that runneth, but of 
God who showeth merc Brethren, lav 
this to heart; the married state is indeed 
happy; but only by the grace of God. 
Natural dispositions go before all super- 
natural life. But the natural man is clay 
which the potter molds into a vessel of 
election. And how often do we see easy- 
going kindly-natured young people become 
crabbed enough after marriage. They lack 
the grace of God; that is the reason of their 
difficulties in governing their children. 
They do not pray enough. They do not 
come often enough to the sacraments. They 
are unwilling to inconvenience themselves 
by joining the rosary society or the tem- 
perance society. The necessary spirit of 
sacrifice is absent from the family; and 
that spirit is born of the practices of 
religion. 

Furthermore, the spirit of meekness is 
necessary. The true spirit of correction is 
not the spirit of authority, but the spirit of 
meekness. If one’s mind is all puffed up 
with the importance of one’s dignity and 
the greatness of one’s merit; if one is 
always itching to have his authority re- 
spected by his children, instead of seeking 
to be loved by them on account of fils de- 
voted affection; if, by his harsh voice, his 
exacting spirit, his coldand distant manner, 
his stinginess—if by such means he under- 
takes to ‘‘ keep his children in their place,” 
they will be neither virtuous nor happy. 
And least of all will he be happy himself. 

After all, dear brethren, there is but one 
object in ‘bringing up a ‘family ; to train 
souls how to keep out of sin. Now, if 
human beings can be kept out of sin in any 
other way but by much loving-kindness, 
then the Christian religion is a mistake. 
Once St. Philip Neri was surrounded by a 
troop of noisy boys. Some of his friends, 
who were annoyed by their shouts and 
laughter and boyish clatter, complained of 
them to him. ‘* Why, Father Philip,” 
they said, ‘‘how can you stand sucha noise 
about you?” The saint smiled and 
answered: ‘‘ They might chop wood on my 
back if it would only keep them out of sin.” 
Letit, therefore, be the one object of parents 
to so correct their children as to gradually 
remove the defects of character and nature 
which may cause themto sin. It may 
sometimes be good to punish with a certain 
severity, but always without passion, after 
a little time, at least, of deliberation and es- 
pecially in such a way that the child may 
know that the chastisement is inflicted by 
one who loves God and his child’s soul too 
much to neglect proper correction.—Catho- 
lic Review. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Sometimes when I read your papers that 
don’t understand us, or read our papers 
that do not understand you, I am reminded 
of ashort speech made by an old French- 
man in Atlanta. We had been organizing 
home guards and made him surgeon. One 
night we had a meeting and called on him 
for a speech. He said: “Fellow citizens, 
I am in one bad fix to make a speech; for 
last night a storm come and blow down my 
stable, and some one steal my buggy, and 
my cow run away. I tell you we must 
whip this fight. I have been in my own 
country in two revolutions; in one I was 
the conqueror and in the other I was the 
conquered. There is a great deal of differ- 
ence in those two leetle lettares, d and r.” 

When the wise men and women ofthe 
North have learned the difference between 
these two letters, D and R, we will not need 
to explain to each other. There willbe so 
ory | grounds for patience and toleration 
and broad manliness that by that time we 
will forget the war, except in the good 
things that in the providence of God it 
brought to this whole country. 1 will tell 
~~ how I do with my children. Ido not 

now whetherI represent a class; for I 
never asked. I teach them that this flag 
representsour Union that is God’s gift to 
us; that it is worth dying for. Then if 
they ask me who Robert Lee was or Stone- 
wall Jackson was, what we meanin April 
when we strew flowers over the humble 
graves of our dead soldiers, I tell them who 
they were, that they were brave, true men. 
I do not teach my children to despise their 
kindred who fought and died: You would 
hate me if I did. 

Hardly anybody is mad now about this 
matter. We have got one old man in 
Georgia, and you may have one or two in 
New ork, for all I know, who get madder 
the further they get from the war. They 
remind me ofan old country manin my 
state who started to market with a load of 

apples in a cart with his wife. They crossed 








a little ferry, and coming out the hind-board 
of the wagon broke loose and the apples 
all rolled into the river. The old man was 
mad; but for a time he said nothing. He 
sat down to contemplate the scene. His 
wife went to the house. He did not come, 
and, after awhile, shesaid to her boy: ‘‘Go 
down to the ferry and see what has become 
of your daddy.” He came back without his 
father. ‘‘He won’t come.” ‘‘ What is he 
doing?” ‘‘ He is sittin’ there cussin’.” 

For the most part that sort did not fight 
much. What are you going to do about 
them? I will tell you what some papers do. 
If it happens to be one of our men, your 
papers take him to be a representative of 
the South, and if it happens to be some one 
in the North, some of our papers are foolish 
enough and mean enough to call him a rep- 
resentative of the North. What are we 
going todo with these men sitting down 
there at the ferry cursing twenty years after 
thefighting? Let them curse on. But go 
on and raise more apples.—Dr.Artious G. 
Hayaoop at Chatauqua. 
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Tae most recent got RT gives the 
following as the area and population of the 
five continents on the globe: 
Syaaee eeageetwen, 


Inhabitants. 
ers 000 
“21 i Soloo0 

Thus Asia is four ond a half times greater 
than Europe, one and a half times greater 
than Africa, and one-eight greater than 
America, and contains more than one-half 
of the human race. Yet Europe, though but 
slightly larger than Australia, contains more 
inhabitants than Africa, America and Aus- 
tralia added together. 
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HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


Ir is strange any one y one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
BCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER 8YRUP will 
restore health to the physical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
coverea, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 


LSE FAILS, 


amen, druggts 








BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one pound boxes.) 1883 
ATTRACTIVE 
AND 
USEFUL 


OCCUPATION 


FOR 
LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full partioulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 












LACE DESKS, 82, $2.50 
and 83 each. 


CHI 
PEC ay weer Goods Dealers through 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


134 Church Btreet, New York, 
25 High Street, Boston, 
517 and 519 Market St., Ban Francisco. 








‘““The Manure Spreader will do all that is 
claimed for it. I think manure spread with it will 
do one-quarter more good than spread by hand 
lean spread more manure with my Spreader 
than any 15 men I can hire.” See page 300. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. | « 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS. 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Trz Brass Work. 

50 UNION SQUARE, 








W. H. KIRTLAND New Yorr 





The New Indestructible 


ONLY SOLID RELIEF 


~~ 4 


ile, 


FOR 


Wall and Ceiling Decorations, 
Furniture, Mouldings, Etc. 


TO BE HAD FROM ALL RELIABLE ARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, FURNITURE, WALL- 
PAPER AND OTHER FINE ART DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
41 Union Square; also cor. 7th Ave. & 29th St., New York. 


CW?” Circulars upon application. 








THE BEST IS 





250,000 in use. 






THE CHEAPEST, 


Price greatly reduced. 





Do you want to write a letter, a ROSS NIX LOGRA 


without the “ NEWLY PERFEC tab "OG 
tok for a fortnight’s use, is always weedy. 8 never teas © or bi 


rubber, an and plesinum, 
CON fe , 719 Franklin Street Boston, ona you will re 


directions complete, together with’s liberal supply of Yok or i bid ing! one 
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WOVEN BROCHE. 


LIGHT, NONPARBEIL 
VELVETHEN BRILLIANT, 


AND 


PLAIN LYONS FACE. 


PLIANT, 
SILKY. 


DURABLE, 


SOFT. 


CAUTION.—“ The public are requested to examine the backs of the velveteens offered them, 


before purchasing, and sce that the name and trade 


simile being herewith represented.’? 


To be obtained HF 





NONPAREIL @& 


mark is stamped every second yard, a fac 


NEN TH D a ( yards) in White and 
Wires erin ore 





$200 A YEAR 


CAN BE SAVED 


IN THE LIVING EXPENSES 
OF THE FAMILY 
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aati A Feemen Anti-Fly Ant d, 50 ota. 
and 
Wan for eran jicucet _ 
THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mase, 

For sale by GEO, C. BOGERT, 40 Courtlandi St. 
and COURAY & BISSETT, 65 Fulton 8t., New York 
City. 

“ General and selling agents wanted.” 
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WEST §] SHORE ROUTE 


NEW YORK, WEST SHORE & BUFFALO R’Y 
OPEN TO SARATOGA, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN 


On and after MONDAY, July 9th, 1888, the New York 
Wess Shore an and Buffalo Railway will be open for 
ness een 


meV 1 ee Lee FCOHNW ALLS an, 
KIN 
— ene to 


Bebo Shore park River. 
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Annex “of ton Street. 


1" ct YORK ca 
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mass oH BROADWAY, Thos, Cook Pas curt 


FEMY. K. R. STATION, FOOT OF DES 


BROBSS. 
‘i N. RB. R STATION, FOOT OF OORT- 
LANDT BT. 


For information not obtainable at stations, address, 


HENRY MONETT, 
General Passenger Agent, No. 24 State St. N. Y. 


STATE LINE. 
NEW YORE B24 ed ha YoRDOnp ena. Vos 


ape 
im Olyde-buil t steamers 
modationn but no sdvance int 4 in on iy 


eve hag | 
thy wt ty to parties ot 
for tavoreb of information, with Peale eto, 
AUSTIN BALDWIN. & CO. General Agents, 
No. 53 Broadway, New York. 


and Valuables f 
toll paris of Europe, at a yng er ‘s Ev 


k’s Grand Excursion 


Coo. 
AROUND : WORLD, 


Leaving New York Sept. 10th, 1883, visiting Japan, 
China. The Malay Peninsula, India, 
Egypt, and Central Europe. 

A SEVEN MONTHS’ TOUR. 

Cost of Membership, $2,100. 
Which includes all necessary expenses. 

8 1 facilities for visiting the Nil 
— connection with thetounss ene 


ular 7 mall Yor ten conta," Contains full Dar. 











a COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


onsnoun Beef esingtn Sarah 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 





SON & CO., 
RS, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, 
COMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, 


including Fruita, Pg ery pt and Foul 
best conditions and free 





try, packed under the t from 
adulteration. Orders now received for Fall shipment 
Price-list sent on application. Onzrpa Coy 
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farm and) Garden. 


( The Agricultural Editor will be glad te recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
 ourgubseribers who feel avectally interested. | 


SOME NOTES ABOUT TRIMMING. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Some kinds of trimming can be done at any 
season ; other trimming must be done at special 
times. I make it a rule to go over all my trees 
and shrubs three times a year: First in Spring 
as foliage starts, to rub out superfluous shoots, 
to give general direction to the season’s growth 
before much of it goes to waste, If this be 
neglected we shall afterward be compelled to cut 
off and destroy a good part of the hard work 
Nature has done for us, At this time I also find 
considerable dead wood to remove and all the 
waste and breakage of the Winter to correct, 
This is a preparatory trimming and must be not 
#0 much a cutting and sawing as a gentle cor- 
rection of the tendencies of growth manifested 
by the starting shoots. If any large shrubs are 
to be wholly cut back and it was not done in 
Autamn it must be done very promptly now. Ali 
such pruning should be done in the late Fall, so 
as not to waste the Spring growth, Evergreen 
hedges can now be wisely trimmed, although so 
long as they are unfrozen this work can be gotten 
out of the way in Winter. It will not do to touch 
them when frozen. Trimmed early, however, 
the evergreen shows neatly all Summer, while 
the trimming if done later cuts away the beanty 
of the young growth. 

This ia also the time for grafting, which is 
essentially a part of trimming, and should be 
done with taste in the cuttiug. In grafting an 
ol tree, cut the lower limbs and not the upper. 
Try your akill on maples by putting in Weir's cut 
leaved ; with willows by putting in the weepers 
and rosemary ; try also the weeping on the com- 
men mountain ash; and so with other fancy 
trees. 

My second visit for trimming is in July, or 
immediately after harvest. Thisis the time to 
carefully cut off all suckers and limb shoots that 
have started aince Spring. 

It is also the time to make a thorough search 
for borers, which must be routed as often as once 
a year, In two years’ time they can girdle and 
ruin trees of five years’ growth. Take a prun- 
ing-knife, and @ piece of flexible, strong wire, 
cut until the opening is clear wherever the fresh 
dust or sawing is seen; then run the wire up 
thoroughly until the end of the passage is surely 
reached, which will not seldom be four inches. 
The borer will thus be bored, It is well to ex- 
amine also all old holes for some curious creatures ; 
make abedes in them. I sometimes draw out 
wasps with half an inch of layers of cut leaves 
neatly fitted in to cover larvm. The apple tree 
and the ash tree grubs enter close to the ground ; 
80 also the quince destroyer. These can be kept 
out by heaping coal ashes about the trees. But 
the locust tree and maple tree borers enter 
higher up; the first of these generally near a 
joint or limb, the latter at any point. Probe for 
them with wire. 

The Summer pruning should be « general ex- 
amination for all sorts of diseases, for plum 
knots and cherry knots. These should be cut 
off below the swelling and burned; orif on the 
body of the tree, should be cut out very thor- 
oughly. Black knot ought not to get the least 
foothold. If regularly watched it is easily kept 
off, and plum trees will be healthy and hand- 
some. 

This is also the time to shape shrubs that 
have grown somewhat one-sided; although 
little shearing is the better rule. A large place 
will always need some thinning and occasionally 
a tree removed owing to increased spread of the 
general growth. Cut out at the Summer prun- 
ing, if at all. Study the effect from every side ; 
go slow, never do what you will sadly regret, and 
never wait till the foliage is off to do this kind 
of cutting. This is the season also to remove 
such trees as are 80 diseased as never to become 
objects of beauty and profit. Fill up the vacan- 
cies in the Fall or Spring. Take along a memor- 
andum paper and note what trees you will need 
to buy, and wherea graft will be needed in 
Spring. 

Every shrub and tree should be carefully ex 
amined to see that the bark is sound and not 
harboring ants or bags or worms. Ants wil 
sometimes find a little hole ip the side of a tree 
and excavate it toits ruin. Putin a little kero- 
sene, a few dropain a spoonful of water, and seal 
up the hole tight with grafting wax. Scraping 
rough bark is not necessary or useful; but loose 
bark that harbors insects should be carefally cut 
away. Some trees, like, oakw and varieties of 
elms, naturally carry rough hides. It is a part of 
their symmetry of growth and method. Apple 
treeg.are also naturally rough With age. 

Where pear trees or young apple trees have 
died and been duly cut away there will now be 
a mass Of suckers. Out these carefully away to 
one, two, or three of the best and those that 
stand well out from the old stump. Intwo or 
three years you will have from them fine young 
jees, 





Never head in trees at this season_or while 
actively growing. It will start dormant buds, 
and in Autumn theré will be only,a lob of un- 
ripened twigs, all of which will be injured or 
killed in Winter. Wait tall October for this 
work, 

Pruning should be done with a stout, sharp 
knife where it can be, using saw only when 
necessary, and then smoothing with knife. To 
wax or paint woundsghould be unnecessary,; for 
proper pruning Ieaves if necessaty only to cut 
small twigs, excépt’ after storms that break 
larger ones, 

It is quite important at this trimming to see 
that in the case of new §P66#t6o Many shdotd be 
not left to form a head.’ Otherwise the strength 
of the tree will be used up for yeats between a 
lot of twigs and no fine limbs be sent out. 

Carefully rub out of dig out with the knife 
buds that are just to start on the 
bodies of trees, This save cutting another 
year. I count one sé@cret of successful tree- 
growing is not to let Nature waste an ounce of 
strength. Make her put it all just where it will 
be permanently saved. 

Don't fail in the Summer pruning to thorough- 
ly examine the bark of eyery,tree from adil to 
the limbs. Many a bad Spot full of worms and 
ants is covered by loose bark, that to the eye is 
sound. Cnt it off and clean it out; for the tree 
will be trying to repair damages, and needs help. 
It is surprising what colonies of vermin will be 
found in the rows of trees, Wash out with car- 
bolic acid water or with water containing a little 
kerosene oil. Soap-suds will be useful; white- 
wash also, or lime. Digging to-day into an apple- 
tree where borers were at work, I found in a line 
nearly straight up from a hollowin the roots a 
nest of minute ants, The wire probed them out. 

Pear trees are infested with borers at times as 
wellas apple treos; but not often. But in the 
dead wood will be found a bad worm, that by 
his predatory work prevents the tree from heal- 
ing. 

Cut out suckers very closely, cutting even into 
the bark glightly, or two and three shoots will 
start where one was removed. 

During our trimming seasons we have not 
only borers to look out for and creatures that 
hide under the bark, but especially svale bugs, 
that frequently entirely encase young apple 
trees and are sure ruin to the tree. These must 
be removed by hard rubbing with kerosene 
water. Salt water and soap is good; but kero- 
sene carefully applied is the great insecticide. 
But even worse are the tufts of woolly aphis or 
Aphis langier, a terrible pest, that to an inex- 
perienced eye does not look like an insect at all. 
It appears in bits of floating floss, white and 
woolly ; but the tiny insect is of a deep crimson 
dye when crnshed. ‘They propagate with enor- 
mous rapidity, and fasten on thorns and apples, 
mainly in some diseased point or where there is 
too much shade. Wash them out with kerosene 
water or strong soap suds. A hawthorn hedge 
will quickly be ruined by this creature, insignifi- 
cant as it is. 

But it must not be forgotten that the appear- 
ance of the aphis is generally an indication of 
some previous disease, or your neglect of the 
tree. Nature sends the insects to transform 
sickly foliage into animal life. In the case of 
tlie tree it indicates possibly too much cutting 
of large limbs, driving into activity a large num- 
ber of dormant immattire buds, which send out 
weak and crowded shoots that are yellow and 
soft; or it indicates too much dampness and 
shade or the presence of tall weeds and grass 
about the tree. In the same way a mass of 
suckers indicates at times borers disturbing the 
natural flow of sap. 

Pruning where grafting has been done the 
previous Spring is a nice bit of work. It needs 
sound judgment to take away about the right 
proportion of suckers that will be sure to start 
on the grafting limbs, If too many are suddenly 
removed the graft is forced to do their work of 
elaborating sap and becomes diseased. The at- 
tack of aphis follows ; and you can seldom restore 
it to héalth,. ¥Yetasa@ rale. remove the suckers 
that crowd upon the graft and leave it well open 
to théesum, In tid late Autumn pruning ré 
move the rest. 

With such care as trees should receive large 
limbs need seldom be removed; but when it be- 
comes necessary, I have yet to find a better time 
than in Summer, Butif such limbs have still a 
pretty full Gtdulation, which will by cutting be 
thrown over to other limbs, I would cutin Au- 
tumn or Spring. Dead limbs from old large 
trees I would remove. mainly in Summer, as it ia 
impossible to do clean work with them after the 
leaves have fallen. As a rule any serious dis- 
turbance of the ciredlation of a tree should he 
avoided. 

Pear blight nmst be for all 
from June till egtane is not #0 
visitation as sometimes sverred. It 
rapidly; but the fast biackened: twige -s 
hand a good while mnobserved. 
out for them, especially after 
weather. Remove the affected limba a 
cutting some inches below 
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jowed to remain long, and the disease did not 
spread, Apple-tree blight is generally more un- 
sightly than dangerous, but should be at once 
removed, 

In the case of weepers, like laciniated birches 
or drooping trees, like elms, cut the far ont- 
reaching parts of the lower limbs with judg- 
ment, to allow the drapery of the tree to be 
graceful or, if desired, symmetrical. 

At this time trim the evergreens if needed, 
slightly heading in, but by no means shearing. 
Pines tnat are troubled with the borers may be 
cut off within a few feet of the ground, then 
headed in close, and in a few years they will 
make very lovely compact trees. The same is 
true when they blow off in a gale. 

Head in at this pruning all your raspberries 
and blackberries. They will need, however, fur- 
ther cutting later. 

After the Summer pruning send around a man 
to fork about everything, but with great care, 
lest he break roots and do other damage. Let 
him dig a circle according to the size of the tree, 
from fifteen inches to three or four feet in diame- 
ter, removing grass and weeds. Immediately 
have loads of coal ashes or refuse dirt with some 
slight plant food in it strewn on, and enough 
thrown about each tree to constitute a good 
mulch. The forking will constitute a severe 
root pruning unless the workman is_ in- 
scracted carefully and watched. Small shrubs 
may be easily loosened so far as to destroy them, 
No part of the Summer work should be done 
with more brains. The old mulch may in most 
cases be forked in. But the couch grass, clover, 
etc., must be removed. The best place for it is 
in the middle of the barnyard to be trampled by 
the cows inte compost. Tan makes good mulch 
for evergreens ; but saw dust is better, or chip 
dust from a wood shed or forest. Each tree 
should get that dressing which it would naturally 
get if growing wild. ‘Trees diseased and weak 
must not be too much stimulated, although the 
object of the mulch is to feed as well as pro- 
tect. 

In October or November I go over my trees the 
third time. This is the season to head in trees 
that you wish to shape symmetrically ; to cut 
back shrubs that have outgrown their limits or 
become woody ; to cut back pear trees or peach 
trees that you wish to enter Winter with only 
well ripened wood. For several years after 
planting pear trees I head them back one-third 
of the season’s growth. This brings them to 
bearing earlier as well as removing half ripe 
wood. It is quite useful to render the tree 
generally hardy to resist blight when other con- 
ditions are favorable. 

At this season I also trim out and thin out 
My groves. A grove of forest trees should, when 
small, stand close in order to insure a straight, 
erect tendency. Thin out year by year a few of 
the weakest. This should leave the grove about 
right when twelve or fifteen years old. Mean- 
while you cut poles for use, and stakes of some 
value. The same is true of other trees. Groves 
from seed or by planting grow close at first, 
not more than one foot apart. In five years let 
them stand three feet apart and later as far apart 
as you desire. 

Arural home is by no means complete when 
plantings are confined to orchards and lawns. 
Small woods of our choicer trees should be un- 
der growth; especially maple, chestnut, birch, 
butternut, hickory, and such as are willing to 
adapt themselves to the soil and climate. Such 
groves need as much nice care in trimming as 
the lawn trees, Hardly a tree that grows is free 
from the attack of some kind of borer. Invari- 
ably use coal ashes if they enter at the base. 

This third pruning should also include the 
new planting where thisis done in the Fall. Cut 
back very closely to the trunk and firmly tie to 
stout stakes well driven in, Then mulch and 
at the Spring pruning give these the first ex- 
amination, so that not too many buds shall start 
and waste a year’s growth. Itis often impossi- 
ble, however, to secure. the right startin a tree 


» by use of the knife. The heavy mulch helps ; but 


in addition it may be very desirable to wash 
the tree with soap suds, and use a very light sup- 
ply of manure, spread broadly around the trec. 
T have even then been compelled occasionally 
to allow a root sprout to grow, and cut down. the 


tree which persistently stood still.. This is often 


owing to the drying of the bark and outer cells in 
transplanting. A good sprout will often make 
amore shapely tree. In case of an ornamental 
treo frequently adept this plan : let the crooked 
tree stand till a straight good sucker gets up a 
few feet ; then cut away the tree. 

Trimming for combination of effect evidently 
had better be done in Summer, when light and 
sliade can be best studied; but it may be cau- 

| tlously done in early Autumn. However color is 
ee of the trees and not 
| that € of shade and light that 





capable grove, with an old style house, very un- 
gainly. A tailor bought it; and it is now the 
worst patch-work in the county. He has cut 
after some pattern and ruined the place forever. 

The Summer pruning may be done with some 
disadvantage as late as August or Séptember ; 
but better in July. The Autumn pruning is 
done better late, provided it be done before 
the Winter storms set in. I prefer to begin in 
October to make sure, as I have many hundreds 
of trees to attend. 

Pruning is a charming work when it is a real 
study of landscape effect. It isthe artist part of 
the year’s work. You now control the outlook 
over the valley, the pictures your trees will frame 
in, the effect of the sun at certain angles, of the 
moon as well, your relation to the world around 
you, and even to the stars. 

There are trees whose special beauty is their 
power at night to sift the moonbeams softly, 
like the gleditschia or honey locust, or to play 
pleasantly with the night breezes. An arch be- 
tween elms will often give you a glimpse of the 
full moon in its quiet queenliness, that you might 
be joyous to have gone a thousand miles to see. 
One may have about him a good deal of the 
Oriental and otherwise picturesque. I will not 
walk any further to show a visitor my grounds 
when he fails to appreciate the effect of nice 
adaptations of foliage to the landscape and the 
skies. He can carry nothing away with him 
Let him stay away. 

Of course trimming bears its first relation to 
the house itself. What shall I see when I wake 
in the morning, looking eastward over the lawns 
and across the valley? What glimpses of suurise 
shall reach me through the trees? When I sit 
on my verandah at noon what lines of beauty 
shall report betwixt the lawn trees from farm 
houses, villages, and distant hills? The answer 
to such questions I settle in my trimming, and 
so the greater question is solved, Shall Nature 
sing rhythm to me or meaningless sounds, and 1 
be a poet or a clown? 

CuinTon, N. Y. 
sir aalenisamsaeiiicieaciinaaiinl 


RAISING LARGE CROPS OF POTA. 
TOES. 


Unti the present year I have never succeeded 
in raising more than two bushels of potatoes to 
the square rod, or 320 bushels per acre ; and that 
yield has only been reached on small portions of 
the field, the average for the whole lot never hav- 
ing exceeded 250 bu:hels per acre. I will con- 
fess I could hardly believe reports which have 
been published of yields of four, five and even 
six hundred bushels per acre. But I shall be 
more ready to believe such reports in the future, 
as I have just measured the ground and picked 
up and measured the potatoes, where they 
yielded over three bushels of large potatoes to 
the square rod, or 500 bushels per acre. The smal} 
ones from the size of a hen’s egg down were not 
picked up. We tried it on several square rods, 
and in the presence of reliable witnesses, so that 
we can prove it. This was the very best portion 
of the field, so far as we could judge from the 
vines. A measured quarter of an acre, notall of 
it the best, filled 102 bushel: boxes with large pota- 
toes. The secret of the great yield is found in the 
adjective “large,” twice used in connection with 
potatoes. When there are several potatoes in a 
hill weighing from half a pound to a pound 
each, and the hills are as close together as they 
will bear to be put, one does not have to go over 
much ground to get a bushel. There are two 
things that can be done this Fall which wili help 
to make potatoes, and consequently a large yield 
next year. I will speak of these in particular 
this time, and other points in due season. 

The first thing is to select for seed good sized, 
perfect shaped, well-matured tubers, with large, 
strong eyes, I know there is a great differenve 
of opinion on this point. A single experiment 
may not show any decided results in favor of 
the large, choice seed, particularly if it is a very 
favorable season, or the trial is made on very 
rich ground; but any one who will select such 
seed as I have described, and follow it up for 
ten years, taking as good care of the crop in 
every other respect as he does in the selection of 
seed, will get his reward. Five hundred dollars 
is a good deal of money fora farmer to get in a 
lump ; but so sure am [ that I am right on this 
point, that I would not take that sum in addi- 
tion to the market price for my seed potatoes 
this Fall, after they are selected, and run the 
risk of buying new seed. Every one has prob- 
ably noticed, when digging potatoes, that some 
hills, without any apparent cause perhaps, will 
have several large, fine potatoes in them, while 
their neighbors will not yield half as well. My 
way of selecting seed is to walk along after the 
diggers with a small basket and pick up the 
choice potatoes, of perfect shape and with large 
eyes, from these hills. When the basket ie full, 
it is carefully emptied into a bushel box ; and the 
boxes are kept covered if the sun shines. As 
soon as a few are filled they are taken to the cel- 
lar and set away till the tubers are through 
sweating, when they are laid (mot poured) in 
barrels and covered up from the air, not to be 
moved again till planting time. 

‘This is too much trouble, some may say. Weil, 
my friend, if you are satisfied with an average 
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say eighty or one hundred bushels per 
ac ) Pliner intferiog potatoes, do not fead 
apy further, If you want to raise a big crop, and 
have fine potatoes, you willhave to go toa good 
deal of trouble ; but if you manage rightly you 
will get well paid for it. The progressive, guc- 
cessful” potato-raiser “makes money. The 
“< average” one will have to figure closely to show 
any profit. ‘Whether the’ tubers for seed are 
kept in pits in the ficld, or in the cellar, the 
point is to keep them at alow, even temperature, 
so they will bc sound in the Spring, and the eyes 
just beginni:: s to start when you want to plant. 
We take pains to get them from the cellar into 
the ground without warming them up any more 
thaw we can possibly help. They are brought 
from the cellar, cut, and planted, usually, ‘the 
same day. 

Ihave been able to keep them as described 
for years past, in a very poor cellar, by watch- 
ing closcly. I-am now having a large cellar 
built, with hollow walls, an air space overhead, 
and ventilating flues rnnning to the top of a tall 
chimney. In this cellar I hope to be able to 
keep seed and other potatoes in perfect condi- 
tion till late planting time, with very little trou- 
ble and withont any possible injury to the 
health of the occupants of the house above, I 
often begin to select seed as soon as the first of 
September, The nights arecool enough by that 
time, so thatin a properly constructed cellar, the 
temperature can be kept quite low. As soon as 
possible I reduce it to 85°; and keep it as low as 
that all Winter if I can. If covered up in barrels 
a temperaturé of 289 for a short time will not 
hurt the potatoes. Who knows how much cold 
the sprout will stand after it gets above ground? 
Last Spring I had some up when the thermome- 
ter placed by the side of the plants showed 28° 
atdaylight, andice froze % of an inch thick. 
‘The leaves, which were just unfolding from the 
stalks, were blackened, but no permanent injury 
resulted. 

The second thing that ought to be done this 
Fall is to manure the ground, if it is not already 
rich enough. Fall manuring is altogether the 
best, and my experience is all in favor of rotten 
manure or compost, rotted under conditions 
that do not allow of much waste by evapora- 
tion or leaching. The land spoken of | that 
yielded 400 to 500 bushels per acre had fifty 
manure-spreadcr loads (about a cubie yard 
each) of rotten compost put on it for squashes 
last year, and was not manured any further for 
the potato crop. In a letter about raising 
Winter squashes, not long since, I said that the 
cost of the manure need not all be charged 
to the squash crop, as part of it would remain 
for the following crop. This yicld of potatoes 
shows that a good deal remained. If the land 
you wish to plant next y.ar is in yrass now, 
spread the manure eyenly over the surface 
early in the Fall, and let it lie till Spring. 
Kemp’s manure spreader will do the work best, 
If you spread by hand be sure and fine | 
manure thoroughly with a brush harrow. I 
you intend to plant on stubble ground, spre 
the manure on tlie surface and pulverize a 
work it into the soil, and do net be afraid of 
overdoing the matter. If the land is not 
already dry enough, underdrain it before you 
put the manure on. Donot risk it without, You 
run the risk of the seed rotting in the ground, 
of the weeds getting the start of you in a wet 
time, because you cannot get on the ground 
to work it, and of the potatoes rotting in the 
ground after they are grown. The loss in a single 
season may be more than enongh to pay for the 
tile draining. ‘Leck your barn doors before 
your horge is stolen.” With suitable soil, weil- 
drained, and manured with rich, rotten mantre 
which has been thoroughly fined, and with 
choice seed in your cellar well cared for, you 
may feelas though you had done about all yon 
could till Spring opens, toward a good crop next 
year.—I, B. Texax, in Country Gentleman, 





PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Tue want of a full supply of farmyard manure 
has of necessity turned our attention to artificial 
manures, and in some sections a greah>emount 
of sulphate of lime (plaster), superphosphate 
and ammonia are used ; but the ery-of. the ordi- 
nary farmer is: “We know the benéfita, bat 
thésé expensive manures are so costly that we 
cannot afford to-use- them,” In my opinids, 
parties who use. such language are wrong ; Dit 
farmers all look of necessity closely to economy 
and ‘the’ dvoidance of outlay. A man will, by 
Summer or ‘bare’ fallowing, devote his land ‘tor 
a whole seagon to recuperation ahd the destruc- 
tion of weeds ; but he will not devote the same 
value which the fallow ‘actually costs him to the 
—- of artificial manure. No doubt every 

anvknowa, or thinks be kpows bis own bus: 
feet, and with sttch I do not mean to interfere. I 
only state ‘‘faets,” and let people make use of 
them in the best way their circumatances will 
allow. 

The fact that all ‘the, phosphate) of lime which 
can be obtained in Canada is shipped to Europe 
for the use of agriculturists cannot he doubted. 
Thousands of tons are each year exported from 
Canada by way of the St. Lawrence, and more 
would be sent if it could be obtained, The price 





Sate Ae KinpaOn, Oulart, Waboue Bt per ton 
at Kin per 
—sometimes more and sometimes less, When 
shipped from the mines to Montreal it brings a 
somewhat higher rate. Most of this goes to 
England and Scotland, but a considerable por- 
tion to Belgium, France and other places on the 
continent of Europe. 

Up toa very late day it was supposed that the 
whole of this article was, by the use of sulphuric 
acid, converted into superphosphate. On arrival 
in Britain the crude ore, as shipped from this 
continent, was ground toa fine powder ; sulphur- 
ic acid was then added ; the mass was thus con- 
verted into superphosphate and used a8 such. 


It was supposed @hiat thié'raw minéral phos 


phate would have no on the soil “until ‘to 
dissolved ; but this yiew hag happily, now,been 
changed, and it is known and proved that the 
raw mineral phosphate produces, under proper 
circumstances and treatment, as good an effect 
us the dissolved phosphate (or superphosphate). 
All that is necessary is to reduce the mineral by 
grinding or crushing to a fine powder, the finer 
the bétter, and use it either with/or Bitbont 
farmyard manure, The roots of the 

themselves find out and sppropriate the aor 
al portion of ‘the ground phosphate, 

ek eees Bowe SER imagine, a8 soon as one 
names dul or-other chemicals to them, 
that the prison 18 out of their reach or 
understanding, and they pass it over and aban- 
don all ideas on the subject. This isa great 
error, ‘The bare @issolving of miner) phosphate 
is a very simple affair, Sulphuric acid, though 
so powerful, is véry cheap. It is sold wholesale 
in England at two cents a pound, or even less, 
and on the American continent it can be a8 cheap- 
ly produced. The seid is mixed with water and 
added to the ground phosphate; the sulphuric 
acid, having a stronger affinity for the lime than 
the phosphoric acid ‘has, unites with the 
lime and forms sulphate of lime (plas- 
ter) ; the phosphoric acid is set free and becomes 
at once the food of plants and the most power- 
ful manure that canbe used. In'the manufacture 
of superphosphate, the quantity of acid used is 
only small in proportion to the mass; it does 
not liquefy the mixture, It is mixeds;in great 
sheds, and the powdered mass absorbs all the 
moisture, This mixed mass remains in the 
sheds, under cover, for some months, It bard- 
ens and amalganiates together and | becomes 
superphosphate ; the mass is then mined out, 
the lumps are all broken up in a Proper mill, 
and it becomes the superphosphate of commerce 
and such as is used by farmers, 

Sulphuric acid is obtained by the : 
of iron pyrites mixed with a portionof 
smoke or vapor of the combuation is 
great leaden chambers, where iit co: 
falls down in a rain of crude #hlphuric | 
is gathered in the trays or ciéterns at the 
of the leaden chambers. ‘The whole process, 
although simple, is a very ‘ex a and 
requires great capital. The profits Of the tmanu- 
facture are very large, and many of the great 
modern fortunes im England are thus. made. 
All this expense, skill and labor is avdjded by 
the simple grinding and using of thé mineral 
phosphate, such ag is #emt from this country. 
The rock is crashed and ground with mill stones, 
and bolted like flour, and that which remaing in 
the boltsig again ground, Whenusedas tianur:, 
the fibers Of the roots of the plants seek out the 
ground phosphate in the soil and epee it into 
plant food, 

All this has been thoroughly tried and proved 
in Britain. My present commitinitation cannot 
be intended to give all the figures and results ; 
but they may be found in full by referring to an 
article im the October, \1882," nuniber of” Cham- 
ber's Journal; on page No. 660, enlied ‘Recent 
Experiniesitsin Scientific Agrieultate.” “< 

It is too bad that we should be mining and 
sending out of the eount#y the thousands of tons 
of agricultural wealth which exist in the min- 
eral phosphate which we export, and for every 
ton of which we have ample room ‘on our own 
farms. To show the extent to which this kind 
of business—i. -¢, the “use of sulphuric acid is 
earried in England—I give the” following’: ‘In 
fome of the largest farms théy haye sulphuric 
acid pits, and in one known 4, me, ® horse.on 
the farm, while plowing for turnips, broke his 
leg and was killed ; ; iis body was thrown ‘ttito the 
sulphuri¢ acid pit and dissolved, ‘and was then 
drilled in as artificial manure. with the turnips, 
sowcd in the same field in which be was working 


at the time of the. Tes L. Cy in 


Cultivator, 










PRAIRIE HAY. 


A NEw industry hasbeen started in lows, | ff 


having for‘its object the shipment of prairie hay 
to New York and the East. In the northwestern 
partof tlat state are thousands of acres of wild 


way last year, 


. Canvened and 
much below that of cultivated hay—American 


<75o _——— | - 


“HORSFORD'S ) ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again ap- 
péared. Be sure that the word “ Honsrorn’s” 
is on the wrapper. None geriuine withott it. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


dM. THORBURN & 6O., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





PRICED 
CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


0 
FA, RTA YARERT, POPS, 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


general ntatintion a 
AMERICAN M’FOCO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, Pa 

TO CABBAGE GROWERS. 













STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure. Bone Saperphosphatée of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New rom Office, 159 — Street. 

Fi gy ~4- fuvites dfor 
clean oma ers are tq sen 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sox caigts their beautiful colors. 
wan : rionty.d sales weare ‘ial 
N. B.— arket, 
ee es 
‘acto St., 


New Yor be 





Fe EL 
PATE — 


WASHINGTON, Be c 






‘lover and ny Fe ains 
in pe York at a ‘price | 


BEG TO ANNOUNOE Z2HAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE 


for Autumn planting is zener for mailing to appli- 





BUFFALO 
Lithia Water. 


THE GREAT AND oe KNOWN 
STO : 


FORMED, 


VENT FOR 





No. rom t 4 0) 

t yy MES of the Water were 

evident in the dimin: c t, 

the increased apts i 

he dlachanged to the FOUR OUNOBS, 
uantity, however, diminie! an a etay of 
x weeks at the Spripgs, he cure ith 

the Deposit disso! an ou sy! . 

aud the Diathesis Fons et Cnigo Moss : 

has been a disappearance of atte 

symptoms deacri a and great improvement 


ge 1 
meral con¢ Shon ry THE, D 
Case of Dr. B. J. Wont ing, of i etown, Pa,, stated 


« wet tcing from sk NE in the BLADDER of the 
oA variety, un | e influence of 
Lithia ater I ve pee (I am confident 
in the boun truth) atleast an ounce of 
ULL some of which weighed as es een o oo 
affording inexpressible relief and leavin 8 con. 
dition of comparative ease and comfort, 
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SPRINGS NOW OPEN FOR QUESTS, 
Water in cases or six gallons, 5 per case, at the 


Spr 
ROHERER & CO..W,H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO,, 
oie CASWELL, HAZARD & OU., Agents, New York 


Springs Pamphlet sent to any address. 


Thos. F. Goode, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


Pang, EADY MORE 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We bave bad 60 many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THe InpEPENVENT since the chabge 
to its present form that we have made arrpange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co,, patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE iNDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome voiame. They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, m the 
United States, on the receipt of one dolar and 
twenty-five cents each; The asual price is 
$150. Acutof the File or Binder given 
below : 
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praixie covered with a luxurious growth of sue- |", ~ \s 
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The use of a good 
soap is certainly cal- 
culated to preserve 
the skin in health, to 
maintain its complex- 
ion and tone, and to 
prevent its falling in- 
to wrinkles. Ivory 
Soap is an article of 
the most careful man- 
ufacture, and the 
most agreeable and 
refreshing of balms 
for the skin. 





HAVING A LARGE AND ELEGANT As- 
SORTMENT OF 


FINE 
FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING 


AND BED-ROOM SETS, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INDUCEMENTS TO 
PARTIES ABOUT 


FURNISHING, 


BL. SOLOMON'S SONS, 


Union Square and (6th St. 
FACTORY, 
211 and 213 Wooster Street, N. Y. 


Catalogues sent. 








BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 











TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 


which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhoa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulmng this tender membrane with a furious purgstive. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRART'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
whieh provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





_____ 
ely 
re 810.00 


Wor the BES aM on ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. Must not exceed 24 
lines nor allude t6 other makers. Competitors to inclose 10 cents, for which they 
will receive 12 best assorted steel pens. No puffs wanted. Award, based on liter- 
ary merit, made Oct. Ist. 

The ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 


AWARD 











USE WHITMANS 
COMMERCIAL BRAND OF 


CHOCOLATE, 


FOR DRINKING. 
ALSO THEIR 


Instantaneous Chocolate, 
STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON 


8.  W. cor. 12th and Market Sts., Phila. 


LADIES, ai 


ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware af imi- 
tations. B. FF. - BROWN & CO., Beston, Mase. 


BENEDICT’S ‘TIME. 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
‘importers and Manufacturers: 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS 
RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 


VER WARE. 
Having enlarged our Store and naive im- 


e 
poovemsen we are better ena’ ir ay play our 
ives 
est-nide stop at Cortlandt Street, 
nea’ r Buildi 
a r roar 8 eee ng. minutes from 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821 


Best Harness in the Want 


3 neg hand inade. deen tae ch 


Apectal att tention ae4 to baie, aver am cof pneund in the a 


E. F. WYER, Agent for Boston, 
61 and & Sudbury Street. 


ons BICYCLES 


YCLES. 
THE POPURAR STEEDS OF 


aoe S-cont stamp for illustrated 


i"a ental 
TRE POPE PE M'F’G Cv., 
507 Washington 8t., Boston. 


Ross , Turner & Co., 


189 te 106 Diccadien and 52 Arch Streets, 


Manufacturers of 
THREADS, ONPES, AND 
AUR WEBBING. 
Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
ee and Lace Threads, 
ancy Twines. 























Photography £Amatenrs 


Send for Desgiplive Circular 
New Compact Camera 
roR 


Manufactured and sold by 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 
296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y ¥ 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
have | boos econes fer fogty yogee. Warranted 
The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORE; BOSTON. 











WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral and perfect Anish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S pon panceoene SILICATE PAINS 


Winch prod yay Sious of rears ted Paint 
juces two m 
Sendfortample card of Colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New Yerk. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses . 
87 John ee New York, and 
t.. Chicago. 





107 Lake 












t medal awarded 
So tac Fra 
lord; and Centeunial Exht 

. 1876, 
7 THE 
\ LW ENN Y 
Reese) STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 





Oup Gold Pens madé as good as new. Inclose the 
pen and 50 cents charges by mail. Can be altered into 
“Btub.,” if desired. Address, E. L. WALRATH, 

University Block, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d Ot.. bet, Fifth and Sixth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 





are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


from the country will have the best attention. 





HOLMES, 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New York. 


BOOTH & HAY DENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY NILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 





+ 
Factories, Waterbury, Conn. * 
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Os 
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Linde O's. 

18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 


ae 






ssi Fe 
THAT WiLL bed REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE WHO=To SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. PHita. 


RS YWANZZ S\Ravee 
E/E SSNS 
Ics She Roe |  — 













A HOUSEHOLD 

- NECESSITY. 

P mith & Anthony Stove Co. 

Manufacturers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Soid by Dealers throughout thecountry. Write us 

for special Circulars. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine Porcelain 





sp ines 09 
Ems fe fi 
ete feataug Peace Uiohe 


Sas caateed fue on 


application. Setimsves furn 


Garcon | Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


Re ee cae 


RAWSON dat- Adan ARMY 


va a Mc BANDAGE. 


A Perfent SOMATIOALLY ADSUSTABLEL 


DISPLACEMENT pS Ny pela 
ie presen individ ual wearing it will not be conscious of 


“on Nervous Fongen on taal] maf Mailed 
red 


STV Bie Eicloe ste wy. 
COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


fees ae st y stu Bi fae as eentertabte, He 
RELATE, Mottviics Ouondann 
Coors Kee, es Furniture dated or 


THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


S518 SOE marge pears 


Price from 8\% * he to Gus. FUn BAN By ALL 


THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MERS., 


19 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. 


— 
55 kinds of 
blank cards 

for 10 cents, 


JOSEPH WATSON. 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥- 


























INTING 







Book of type, cuts, 
&c.. 10 cents. 


SLANT 


APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Pamphlet. 
LeBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union St., Roston. 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


























MENEELY BELL - FOUNDRY 
Qeexisee 
Menecly & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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